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1^ HE FACE. 

Till-: first two sections of tlu^ followiin:;’ Memoir were wrilten eml 
printrsl stjvon years a;i:o. Sima* then a few ('ojai'S have been 
privat.e 1 \’ ciivnlated ainoni^’ friends who are interested in the 
subjects of wliieh, ii treats. Within the last year tlie oriipdial 
|)lan of tie* liiilt* work lias been carried to (X)mpletion, ].)ut under 
tlu.*. disadvioitage of distancM* from, large libraries and the emisetpumt 
im|>o.^sil)ility of refiavshing my acrpiaintanee with works — (.•S]>eeially 

Oriental woi*ks which it would hav(i lu'cn desiralih* to consn.ll 

amnv. I have rluis ])eeM obliged to depend in great nuNisiire on 
ilie resourees of a very modest library, nu notes and evtraets ma<le 
Avhon 0])])0rLnnities were more favourabh*,. and, in tin* host resort, 
on a nKciiory for wliieh I am ohlig(*d t«'» ask the rea<l(‘i’s most 
indulgent < *o n s i d e ra t i o 1 1 . 

The- Aienioir ])retemls to be nothing jm.)re than a rough gvii<le for 
tliose in Sindh, who, taking an interest in the past of a province, 
one (>f the j>oorest, ajid in its outward asjxict the least lovely 
in India, care to seelv out the relies of former ages, and trace; foi* 
themselves some picture of the country as it was at dil'r(*rent ]:)eriods 
of its generally troubled history. 

The pressure under wliieh the governmental maeliine works in 
India grows more and more intense ; leisure becomes less ; book's, 
more than a few, are not for the noniail ollicial : heiicc' the con- 
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veiiience of a, cowj)en(livm of any kind — even of the rough and 
makeshift kind — for those who, if they pursue any branch of 
iiK[uiry, must pursue it under difYiculties unknown to tlie leisured 
student in other lands. That which is here offered as a humble 
aid to research has only such value as may be supposed to attach 
to the results of considerable local knowledge, to careful con- 
sideration of questions discussed, and to a sincere ejuleavour to arrive 
at trutli in matters great or small. Its literary form requires 
much apology. For this and its many other defects I trust the 
indulgence of tlie reader vill not be wanting. 

M. K. IT. 

Davos Ulatz, Swttzeulano, 

Xortmher , 1S94. 
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THE INDUS DELTA COUNTEY 


I. 

SKETCH OF THE GEOGRAPHY AND IIYDROGRAPHY 
OF THE DELTA COUNTRY. 

A rOPULAR geognq)liical notion of its inhaLitants distinguishes 
1 \- three main divisions of the Lower Indus Valley. These are 
named Siro, or “Upper Country;” VicJiolo, or Middle Country; and 
Ldru, or “ Sloping, descending (to the sea) Country/' and correspond 
respectively to Upper Siiulli, or the country north of about 27^" N. 
lat.j 40 miles above Sevvan ; Central Sindh, or tlie tract between 
that limit and IJaydaifibad ; and Lower Sindh, extending from 
JJaydaiabad to the sea. This last division may bo treated as tlie 
historical Delta country of the Indus, that is, the Delta country as 
seen when the liglit of lustory first falls upon it in the descriptions 
of tlie writers on Alexander’s expedition. At that period the liead 
of tlie Delta was at Patala, where the river divided into two large 
branches, running, one south-east, the other south-west, to the sea, 
and each retaining the name Indus. Any precise identification of 
the site of Patala is hardly witliin the limits of possibility. I am 
unable to agree with the authorities who would place it at Ijaydara- 
bad, or with others who think Thata a more likely situation; but 
there are grounds, as we shall see, for the conjecture tliat it lay not 
very far below tlie latitude of the former town, though considerably 
to the east of its longitude. It seems, therefore, legitimate to assume 
that the Sindhi geographical division of “Larii” is nearly identical 
with Patalene, or the Delta country of the Indus as known to the 
Greeks. 

The Delta tract of this memoir, then, extends from the sea north- 
ward to the latitude of Haydarahad, or 25"* 23' NT., and is bounded on 

A 
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the east by the saiulhills of the desert, by the farthest eastern channel 
of the Indus, known as the Piiran, which has long ceased to carry 
water except in times of unusually high floods, and by the Korl 
Moutli or Creek, which separates the Delta from Ka^chha ; on the 
west by the outer border of the plains, formed of hill debris, sloping 
eastward and southward from tlie Kohistan or mountainous region 
of Sindh. Here the boundary runs south by west for 50 miles to 
wdthin a short distance from Thata, where it turns almost due west, 
and continues for 60 miles more to the sea near Karachi. The Delta 
region thus defined contains an area of nearly 10,000 square miles, 
tlie length of its different sides being — on the noitli, from the Indus 
west of Haydarabad to IJmarkot, 90 miles ; on the east, from Umarkot 
to the mouth of tl)e Khorl Creek, 150 miles; on the west, from Hay- 
darabrid to near Thata, and thence to tlie south-eastern point of 
Clifton sands near Karachi, no miles; and the coast-line, 125 miles. 

This alluvial tract is everywhere furrowed by ancient river 
channels, some continuous throughout the Delta region, and for many 
miles above it, but very many others in a more or less obliterated 
condition, and traceable but for short distances. Among the former 
we find on the extreme eastern border a channel with a very old 
and interesting history. This is the Ildhy, whicli skirts the sand- 
hills and runs into the Puran about 20 miles nortli of the Ran of 
Kaebchha. Ilakro is a name in modern times restricted to the lower 
part of what has become a flood-chaniiel of tlie Indus, and is now 
known as the Nara (officially, Eastern Kara), but it once belonged to 
an entirely iudej)endent river, of which the Kara channel formed a 
part,^ The course of this river, may be traced throughout Sindh, 
in the far north of which it bears the name of Wandati ; tlirough 
Bahavvalpfir where the name Ildhra or llahra reappears, but is 
eventually replaced by that of Suclharah and others ; thence through 
the north of Blkauir, and onward beyond Rajputana to the foot of 
the Himalaya. The opinion that this lost river,” as it has been 
called, was no other than the Satlaj, which some centuries ago forsook 
its original bed not far from the point where it leaves the mountains, 
and turning north-westward into the valley of the Biyah, eventually 
mingled its waters with those of the latter river, has been ably 
maintained by a writer in the Calcutta Revicuh- Whether this has 

^ NCird is merely a Sindlil modification, by the common process of sub.stitiiting r 
for /, of Ndld (viilg. Ntdlah), a “ torrent-be«l,” “ llood-chjinuel,” &c. 

* No. cxvii., vol. lix., 1874, “ The Lo.st River of the Indian Desert.” 
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been proved or not, it is certain that tlie Ilfikro of Lower Sindh was 
formerly a part of the course of an independent stream, the drying up 
of wliich has been calamitous, not only in reducing thousands of 
square miles of once fertile land and inhabited country to waste and 
solitude, but also in forcing a vast additional body of water into the 
already overcharged channel of the Indus, thus enormously increasing 
the risk of desolating floods along the lower course of that river. 

Four or five miles west of the IIakro,and for a long distance parallel 
with it, lies an old channel of the Indus called the HadahiT, which 
enters the Puran about i8 miles north of the confluence of tlie Iliihro 
with the latter. This also is now a mere flood-channel, and is con- 
nected with the Hakro ; but the upper portion of its course, much 
silted up, and after some miles disappearing altogether, comes from the 
north-west in such a direction as to indicate that, when flowing, it must 
have left the main river at some bifurcation in Central Sindh. As other 
portions of old channels trending in the same direction, and probably 
remnants of the branch to which the Badahri belonged, are found not 
far south-east of tlie conjectured site of the Arab capital Mausilra, it 
is not unlikely that this channel is the one described by El-J>irunl 
as leaving the Indus at Mansura and running east (south-east) to 
the border of Kachchha, Its name, he says, was Sind Sdyar? 

But the most important of all the forsaken channels of the Indus 
is the riLTdr^, This can still be clearly traced from two different 
starting-points in Central Sindh, one 24, the other 36 miles north- 
east of Ilaydarabad, The two head-channels run south-erfst for 
about 50 miles, and unite at a spot 45 miles east by south from 
Haydarabad, whence the single channel has a course first soutli and 
then south-west of over 140 miles to the head of the Korl Creek, 
the last 50 miles being through the Ean of Ivnch^ha. The lower 
part of the channel in Sindh is still half a mile broad in some 
places, and for a long distance the average breadth is perhaps a 
quarter of a mile. West of the Puran we find many ancient 
channels, some of which are of considerable length, while many are 
mere fragments of former courses of tlie river. Among the former 
is one which has now no general name, various portions of it being 
distinguished by appellations evidently of modern date, and known 
only within a limited area. Its head-waters, like those of the Purao, 

3 Sir IT. Elliot’s “ History of India,” i. 49. The question of the site of Man^tira 
has been discussed by the author iu the Journal of the Royal Aaiatic Society^ vol. 
xvi., part 2. 
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seem to have run in two streams, the more northern of which left 
the Indus in the lower part of Central Sindh. This channel joins the 
Puran about lo miles north of the Ran of Karhehha. For conveni- 
ence-sake it will be called in this memoir the “Western Puran/’ 
Still farther west, at an average distance of about 12 miles, we 
come upon the a branch which left the Indus at a point 25 
miles south east of Haydarabad, and had a course generally south 
of over 80 miles into the Ran, a little within the Sindh border. 
Whether its waters here spread over the Ran, or eventually made 
a channel for themselves into the sea, I am not aware, but the 
surveyors have not traced the channel beyond a depression in 
the Sindh Ran. The Ren may be called modern, as it dried up 
so late as the middle of last century, when the Indus suddenly 
abandoned its course some miles above Nasrpur, and struck into its 
present line west of Haydarabad. It seems not to have been a very 
large branch ; the local historians, indeed, apply the Persian term 
Julhdr to it, indicating a small stream. Parts of its channel are now 
occupied by the Gum, a continuation of the Phulel%, which leaves the 
Indus 10 miles north of Haydarabad : other parts have been utilised 
as irrigational canals. The Ren, as we shall see, is of some historical 
interest in connection with the wanderings of the Emperor Huraayfin 
in Sindh during the darkest period of his fortunes. Farther west 
again, at a distance varying from 15 to 35 miles, is the Gilngi'o. The 
upper portion of tliis channel is not now distinctly traceable ; I mean, 
its original head-channel, for the Gungro is now an irrigational canal, 
and derives its supply from courses opened in comparatively recent 
times. It probably issued from the Indus some miles below the 
head of the Ren branch. Its course is generally south, and it reaches 
the sea by the long tidal channel known as the Sir Mouth; the 
total length of Gungro and Sir being about 120 miles. On its right 
bank the Gungro is joined by the Plnydrl, which leaves the Indus 
some miles south of the town of Jhirk (better known to Europeans 
under the corrupted name Jcrriidc) ; but this portion of the course of 
the Indus is, as will presently be explained, of modern date, and the 
Pinyarl, as a branch of it, calls for no further notice. Near the 
latitude of Thata the Gungro runs for some miles through the bed of 
what must have been a far older branch, the course of which is here 
nearly due east and west, but is not traceable for more than 8 or 10 
miles. This small remnant of what, judging from its size, must once 
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have been the main bed of tlie Indus, possesses some interest from the 
fact that the city of Tur, the capital of the Sumra chiefs when they 
held sway in Lower Sindh, w^as situated on its southern bank. Tliere 
is reason to suppose, as will be seen hereafter, that this channel dried 
iij) in the early part of the fourteenth century. 

West of the G ungro, lying between it and the present course of the 
Indus, is the lower portion of that channel, which has been mentioned 
as having dried up on a sudden shifting of the Indus westward about 
the middle of last century. If a map of Sindh be examined, it will 
be noticed that at about 25 miles north by east of Haydarabad the 
river, which has hitherto been liowdng in a south-easterly direction, 
curves sharply to the w'est towards the village of IJnarpur, and then 
runs south and south-west. It was at this point that the change of 
course took place. Eor many years previously the river, continuing 
its south-easterly direction, had run by Nasrpur, which was on the 
left bank, and then south to the point where the Ren left it, whence 
it turned south-west towards Thata. It is known that this channel 
finally dried up in I758,but it is said tluit it began to fail a few years 
earlier, the river apparently taking a little time to force its whole 
volume into the new course. The entire length of the abandoned 
channel, now known as the is considerably over 100 miles, 

its greatest distance from the present course of the river being about 
20 miles. For the last 60 miles its course is no longer continuous, 
but may be traced by its numerous remnants, while the northern 
half is clearly defined throughout nearly its entire extent.® Twelve 
miles north of the head of the Ren another channel, called the Mahan, 
leaves the Rliito, and runs south-east. Its course has not been traced by 
tlie surveyors for more than about 25 miles, but it probably joined 
the Western Puran. The head of the Maban is situated in the midst 

^ The word means apandonedt' and is frequently applied to dried-up 
channels. 

® It was on this channel, about 10 miles above Na?rpur, and near the village of 
Bohirl (in the local histories generally, but erroneously, written Lohirl), that Jrini 
Beg. Tarkhan, the ruler of Lower Sindh, intrenched his forces during the campaign 
of 1591-92, and for two mouths resisted all the asstuilts of Akbar’s army, com- 
manded by Mirza ‘Abdu’r-Kahim, his Khan-i-Khanan. Such was the strength of 
the position, and so clever tlio tactics of the Sindhian chief, who, possessing a 
numerous fleet and complete command of the river, was able to supply his own 
troops with ease, while, by raising the peasantry against the invaders, he succeeded 
in cutting off their convoys and menacing tliem witli starvation, that the imperialist 
commander had at length to abandon the invostmciit, and retire till his op|)onenV 
could be lured out of the iiitrendiments. 
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of a vast area of blown sand, a circumstance which always indicates 
the former existence of a large bifurcation. Another tract of blown 
sand, but a much smaller one, is found at the head of the Een. 

Passing still westward, we come to the present channel of the 
Indus. This divides the Lower Delta region® into two unequal por- 
tions. Of these, the western and much the smaller portion is in the 
form of an equilateral triangle, having sides of about 64 miles in 
length, consisting of the river, the coast-line, and the southern edge 
of the Kohistan plains, and including an area of about 1500 square 
miles. This it wdll be convenient to call the “ Western Delta,” a 
name the more suitable that all the westward flowing branches of the 
river have, or have once had, their mouths within the limits of the 
tract to which it will apj)ly. Here there are only two branches 
which call for notice — the Baghdr and the Ghdro. The former has 
its head in the Indus 6 miles south of Thata, whence it runs through 
the middle of the Western Delta, and communicates with the sea by 
several mouths, as the Rishul, Shlshd, FUl-dnly Kkudl, and Plti. The 
name Baghar properly belongs to the channel only as far as tlie head of 
the ShTslia mouth. Beyond this point the westward prolongation of the 
channel is known by various names in different portions of its course, 
such as Khdrd (Brackish), Rdho, and others. The Pici mouth, the 
fartliest western embouchure of the Baghar, is 12 miles south-east of 
Karachi. The Baghar is now merely a flood-channel, but it appears 
to have been for several centuries the chief western branch of the 
Indus, and it was a perennial stream so late as the early years of this 
century. The Glidty runs nearly east and west along the southern 
border of the Koliistau, and is thus on the extreme edge of the Delta. 
Its course, which is about 40 miles in length, is, in fact, the last portion 
of what was once a large branch of the Indus, Another portion of 
this branch is found farther east in the ATaZ?*!, now a flood-channel 
of the Indus, which it leaves a few miles north-east of Thata, and, 
flowing westward for some distance, eventually turns south, and joins 
the Baghar. The gap between the Kalri and Gharo is not more than 
10 or 12 miles, and remnants of the old channel are found within it. 
The present southern course of the Kalrl appears to have been formed 
by the original stream having burst from its left (southern) bank at 
a point about 7 miles west of Thata, and forced a w^ay for itself into 

® That is, the tract south of about 24"* 49' N. lat., where the Indus leaves the 
Kohistan. 
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the Baghan West of this point the old channel then silted up for a 
few miles, and the lowest portion, kept open by the action of the tide, 
became a mere creek. 

To complete this portion of our subject, there remains to consider 
the interesting question of the secular extension of the Delta seaward. 
The various surveys of the coast which have been made during the 
last half century, and especially those carried out since the British 
conquest of Sindh (1843), have shown that at the main embouchure 
of the river for the time being the advance of tlie banks seaward 
goes on at a surprisingly rapid rate. Thus, when the last survey 
took jDlace (in the early part of 1877) it was found that during the 
ten years wdiich had elapsed since the preceding survey the banks 
at the river mouth had advanced no less than 3J Gr. miles, or at 
the rate of a third of a mile yearly. On the other hand, a marked^ 
diminution was discovered to have taken place in banks which, at 
the time of the previous survey, had lain immediately before a mouth 
of the river now no longer in action, the embouchure having moved 
farther westward ; while at points beyond the immediate vicinity of 
the main river mouth the alteration of soundings was found to be 
very slight.^ There is thus an immense gain of land on the sea at 
one particular point; but this point is ever shifting, and on the 
occurrence of each change the sea wins back a large proportion 
of its lost territory. What the rate of permanent gain to the land 
may be in this incessant conflict of opposing forces it is diflicult to 
estimate. The advance of the Nile Delta has been estimated to be 
at the rate of 4 metres or 4J yards annually;® and the solid matter 
discharged by the river has been put at 240 millions of cubic yards 
per annum,® while that of the Indus has been estimated to be 217J 
millions of cubic yardsd® According to the relative depositing capa- 
bilities of the two rivers, as deduced from these estimates, the mean 
annual growth of the Indus Delta might be taken to be nearly four 
yards ; but it is evident that the result thus obtained needs large 
modification when the counteracting effects of the sea, so much more 
powerful in the Indian Ocean than in the tideless Mediterranean, 

^ Report on the Survey of the Mouth of the Indus in March 1877, by Lieutenant 
Stiffe, late Indian Navy. ^ 

® Credner, Die Deltas. Petermann’s Mittheilun;gen, Ergiinzungsheft, No. 56, 
s. 25. ■ 

* January 1877, ** Mediterranean Deltas.” 

By Colonel Tremenheere, R. E., when chief engineer in Bindh» Journal 
R, C?. xxxvii. p, 7a 
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are allowed for, and no doubt the advance of the Delta of the Indus 
has been very much slower than that of the Nile Delta. It must 
be remembered, however, that the rate of progress of nearly all 
Deltas is not constant, but varies greatly at different periods and 
if the annual growth of tlie Nile Delta in the present age is estimated 
at something more than four yards, there appears to be ground for 
believing that in earlier ages it was at times greatly in excess of that 
amount. The writer in the Edinhitrgh Review, above referred to, 
adduces historical evidence to show that up to a certain point in its 
progress the Nile Delta advanced at the rate of 29 yards per annum. 
In the space of 2300 years its growth was 33 G. miles, or 38 statute 
miles. It is probable that the Indus Delta has grown under similar 
conditions, though always at a much slower rate. Unfortunately 
historical evidence in this case is of so precarious a character as to 
afford ground for little beyond conjectures more or less plausible. 
Such as it is, however, it may be worth while to examine it. It will 
accordingly come under review in the following section. 


IL 

THE DELTA AT THE TIME OF ALEXANDER’S 
EXPEDITION (325-326 B.O.) 

Akkian’s narrative of the voyage of Nearchus furnishes the fullest 
information we have of the geography of the Lower Delta at that 
time, though unfortunately it leaves very much to be desired. It 
will be well, in the first place, to remind the reader of his descrif)- 
tion of the first few days' navigation. I translate from C. Muller's 
edition of the Indike," in his Geographi Groeci Minores," vol. i.: — 
Weigliing from the naval station, they came to anchor the first 
day in a large cliannel of the Indus, where they stayed two days. 
The place was named Stoura, and was about a hundred stadia from 
the naval station. On the third day they weighed, and sailed 30 
stadia to another channel, where the water was now salt, for the sea 

See Credner, ut T. Theil. 7 , “ Maas des Waclisthums der Deltas.” 

The 5tw/)i»x« which tlie Greeks met Avith in the Lower Delta Avere certainly 
not canals^ as some have supposed, but natural channels Avliich intersect the land 
near the coast iu all directions. A canal, and one large enough to hold a fleet, 
would have been a ]>henoinenoii indeed. 
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ran up it, especially during the flood-tide, and the (salt) water 
remained mingled with that of the river, even at the ebb. The place 
was named Kaumana. Continuing from this their course down river 
for 20 stadia, they came to anchor at Koreatis, still in the river. 
Starting hence, they sailed but a short space, for a bar appeared at 
the spot where the Indus discharged itself into the sea ; the waves 
too were breaking violently on the coast, and the coast itself was 
rugged. However, in a part of the bar which was soft they made a 
cutting for a space of 5 stadia, and through this, when the tide flowed 
again, they conducted the vessels. Then sailing a winding course 
(along the coast) for 1 50 stadia, they came to anchor at Krokala, a 
sandy island, where they remained the following day. Near this 
dwell the Indian tribe called Arabics, whom I have mentioned in my 
larger work, stating also that they have their name from the river 
Arabis which runs through their country and falls into the sen, 
separating their territory from that of the Oritm. From Krokala 
they sailed, having on tlieir right the hill called by them Eiros, and 
on the left a low flat island. This island, stretching along the face of 
the coast, rendered the (intervening) creek narrow. Clearing through 
this, they came to anchor in a commodious harbour, and as it struck 
Nearchiis as spacious and fine, he named it ‘Alexander's Haven.' 
At the harbour mouth, at a distance of about 2 stadia, there is an 
island named Bibakta, but the whole region is called Sangada. This 
island, placed as a barrier against the sea, caused the existence of 
the harbour.” 

There is reason to believe that the western branch of the Indus 
explored by Alexander, and from which Nearchus started on his 
voyage, was that of which the present Gharo Creek formed the lowest 
poitioii. It is curious that though so much pains were bestowed on 
the exploration of the two main arms of this river, no mention 
should have been made of any minor branch. Yet it is impossible 
for any one acquainted with the hydrography of the Delta to doubt 
that there must have been many such in existence then, as at all 
times, or that, it being the period of high flood, some of them were 
navigable and of a size to render them deserving of notice. It seems 
most probable, however, from the large estimates of the distance 
between the mouths of the main arms of that day formed by some 
of those who took part in the expedition, that these arms were the 
extreme eastern and extreme western channels of the Delta. The 
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estimates were 115, 206, and 230 miles, tlio lowest being almost 
exactly the direct distance between the mouths of these channels 
(the Koii and the Gharo), as ascertained by recent survey. Further, 
some of the circumstances described in the passage above trans- 
lated supply irresistible evidence, as I think, that it was through 
the Gharo tliat Nearchus sailed into the sea. In tliat passage it 
is stated that there was a bar (ep/ia) at tlie mouth of the river. 
This may mean either a reef or a bar of sand and mud, such as is 
found at all the river mouths, though the former is, I believe, the 
more usual meaning of the word. If we are to understand that the 
obstruction at the mouth of the river was caused in part by rock, 
it is certain that that mouth cannot have been situated to the east of 
the Gharo, for along the whole sea-border of the Delta, to a depth of 
several miles, no rock, not even a stone, is to be found. This fact so 
impressed Sir A, Barnes, when in the Delta in 1831, that, on observ- 
ing what he took to be a rock in the PitI channel (immediately east 
of the Gharo), he witliout hesitation identified it with the obstacle 
that had slopped Nearchus. He says: ‘'Near the mouth of the 
river wo iiassed a rock stretching across the stream, i^'hicli is parti- 
cularly mentioned by Nearchus, who calls it a ‘dangerous rock,' and 
is the more remarkable, since there is not even a stone below Tatta 
in any other part of the Indus.” Had he really seen a rock, there 
would have been much to say in favour of liis identification j but 
when, a few years after the British conquest of Sindh, a survey of 
the Indus mouths was carried out, special inquiries were made for 
Sir Alexander's rock, with the result of ascertaining that nothing of 
the kind existed. He had evidently mistaken an oyster-bank, such as 
is found occasionally in the tidal creeks, for rock, which these banks 
resemble.^^ The narrative further tells us that the coast outside the 
river mouth was mgged or rocky {rpa')(ea). Now, such an epithet 
would be utterly out of place if apjilied to the low mudbanks of the 
actual Delta coast, but would be quite appropriate as a description 
of that southern border of the Kohistan plain consisting of a compact 
gravelly soil, frequently broken by outcropping rock, and furrowed 

” jCstimate of Aristobulus, 1000 stadia ; of Nearchus, iSoo stadia ; of Onesi- 
critus, 2000 stadia. 

14 Travels into Bokhara, iii. 16. Rock crops up in the Delta some miles below 
Thata, but none exists, I think, within 35 miles of the coast. 

Mr. Fenner’s Report on his surx’^ey of the tidal channels (m the Western 
Delta) of the Indus in 1848. 
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by the courses of hill-torrents, winch, well elevated above sea-level, 
bouuds the Delta between Karachi and Thata, and forms, it may be 
said, the northern bank of the Gharo. At the present day the Delta 
extends along this ridge westward as far as GisrI, near Karixclu; 
but it is probable, as will appear, that at the time of Nearchus s 
voyage the ridge for some miles east of Gisri Creek was washed 
by the sea. Again, we are told that after leaving the river the 
fleet ran a ^vinding course (€K7r€pt7r\a)cravTe<i), as Mr. M'Crindle 
well interprets it, “followed the winding of the coast.” But 
had the fleet issued from any of the mouths east of the Gharo, 
there would have been no windings to follow. The only coast 
then would have been that of the Delta, which is singularly 
straight and regular, the result of wave-action on its plastic mate- 
rial, and the course accordingly must have been sliaped straight. 
On the other hand, leaving the Indus by the Gharo mouth and 
keeping inshore, as it almost always did during the voyage, the fleet 
Avould be compelled to run a winding course in conformity with the 
irregular contour of the coast which it was following. The little 
descriptive details here mentioned forcibly suggest tliat the narrative 
reproduces on these occasions the actual words of the eye-witness 
from wliom they were derived, and that in tliese passages Arrian copies 
verbatim Nearchus’s account of incidents wliich must have been 
indelibly impressed on his memory. In the rugged shore lashed by 
the waves of the Indian Ocean, in the winding course run, we have 
no doubt a faithful picture, and it can hardly represent any other part 
of the Sindh coast than that which I have here described. 

But before leaving for the moment the subject of the Delta, 
there is one point which deserves notice. It seems unaccountable 
that at the mouth of one of the principal arms of the Indus, and at 
a time of the year, probably September, when the periodical flood 
could not have wholly subsided, there should not be water enough 
on the bar, even at high tide (wliich at this part of the coast rises 
7 feet at neaps and 9 feet at springs), to . allow of the fleet’s passing 
out till the channel had been artificially deepened. I am inclined 
to think that the explanation of this difficulty may be that on 
approaching the sea Nearchus led his fleet out of the main stream 
(possibly to avoid the current wliich at ebb-tide runs with tremendous 
violence at the larger Indus mo^ some one of the 

Tlie Commerce and Navigation of the Erytlh^au Sea, p. 176. 
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side channels which the larger streams throw off in the vicinity of 
the sea. Such a side channel of the Gharo actually exists, and is 
known as the Kudro. It runs, moreover, close under the rocky 
ridge which has been described, and its mouth may therefore have 
been obstructed, as we can readily understand, by some reef pro- 
jecting into its bed. Near the present mouth of this creek there 
is a small port named Waghudar (Crocodile-hole), used by river- 
boats of light draught. 

The question of the particular channel by which the fleet reached 
the sea being thus disposed of, the point next to be determined is 
the position of Krokala, as we have a measurement from the mouth 
of the river to that island which will help us to fix the line of 
tlie Delta coast at the time referred to. It will serve, however, to 
clear the way if we identify Alexander’s Haven out of its order in 
the narrative. That Karachi harbour, or rather Karachi Bay, of 
wliich the modern harbour is an artificially limited portion, is 
Alexander’s Haven, is generally admitted. Here, in fact, there is 
no choice of positions, for there is no other protected anchorage for 
seagoing vessels in all this region, far less any harbour which could 
be described as ‘‘kalos” and ‘‘euormos.” Now it is quite clear from 
the narrative tliat Krokala was close to Alexander’s Haven. Con- 
trary to the regular habit of the narrator, no distance is given from 
Krokala, and we may infer that it w-as too short to be worth mention- 
ing. Further, the fleet seems to have entered a creek immediately on 
quitting Krokala, and through this to have run into Alexander’s 
Haven. It is thus evident that the two points were at no distance 
apart. But on leaving the island the fleet had a hill called Eiros on 
the right. The word “ oros ” is applied by Arrian to the cliff, or hill, 
or high ground, or whatever it was, that was named Eiros, and the 
word has always been rendered by his translators mountain ; but as 
nothing tliat by any stretch of imagination can be called a mountain 
exists within 25 miles of even the present coast of the Delta, it is 
evident that whatever Eiros was, it was not a mountain. We must, 
therefore, assume the modified meaning ^of “ lull,” or ‘‘ headland,” or 
high ground.” Any of these would be applicable to Manora, which 
is the most prominent feature on this part of the coast, though its 
highest point is but 100 feet above the sea. General Cunningham 
accordingly finds Eiros in Manora, and says that to have Eiros on 
the riglit and a low flat island on the left would be a very accurate 
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description of the entrance to Karachi harbour ; but he forgot that it 
would only be accurate as a description of the bearings in the case 
of a vessel leaving the harbour, for a vessel entering has Manora on 
the port side. This disposes of Manora. There remain only two 
other hills or headlands in all this tract of coast. One of these, 
called Clifton ” by the English and Hawa-Bandar ” by the natives, 
is the eastern headland of Karachi Bay ; the other is GisrI, a mile east 
of Clifton. Clifton I believe to be Eiros. The ^'narrow creek” 
would then be ChinI Creekd^ which runs under Clifton ridge into 
Karachi Bay and harbour, and the “low island” Klamarl Elat, which 
stretches along the mainland opposite Clifton ridge^ and renders the 
intervening creek narrow. Manora exactly answers to Bibakta in 
this respect, that, hemg placed as a harrier against the sca^ it gi^es 
rise to Karachi harhonr ; but I must admit my inability to make that 
other part of the description, “ at the harbour mouth at a distance 
of 2 stadia,” fit in with this identification. Manora is three-quarters of 
a mile or 6 stadia distant from Klarnari, at the nearest point. More- 
over, it is not now an island, but is connected with the mainland to the 
west by a narrow ridge of sand some 10 miles in length. It should 
be mentioned that there arc indications of some elevation of the 
land having occurred along this part of tlie coast. Mr. Blanford, 
when conducting the Geological Survey of the neighbourhood, found 
evidence near Cape Monze (Has Mu’arl) of “ elevation of tlie land 
having taken place at no distant iieriod.” Indications of a rise of 
the land were also observed by liim along the coast to the west of 
Cape Monze,^^ and this may explain the total disappearance of tlie 
harbour called by Arrian Moron tobaros, which appears to have been 
bijJ a few miles east of the modern Son MiTinl, and is described as 
“ large, well shut-in, deep, and still.” Evidence to the same effect is 
found inHhe vicinity of Karachi, where the sea now never reaches 
the high-water mark of former times. To this fact was no dg^bt 
owing the abandonment of a port the site of which was at the island, 
or rather mound, rising out of the surrounding mud, on which 
Karachi Observatory stands. Here, according to native accounts, 
stood a substantially-built town, with a harbour, reached by a branch 

The mouth of ChinI Creekwas closed some years ago in connccticm with the 
works carried out for the improvement of Karaolii harhour. 

18 Memoii« of the GeQlogi<uil Suivcy of Indian vol. xvih p 

» Ibid.,- p igiv' : ; ' 
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of the Chini Creek, and resorted to by sliips from various neighbour- 
ing countries. It is said to liave been flourishing 400 years ago,^® 
The sea has now receded so much from the site that it could not be 
reached by a rowboat 

But it is time to close this digression and return to Krokala. 
This, I believe, no longer exists, at least as an island. Whether 
through the elevation of the land or the silting up of the intervening 
channel, Krokala has, according to my theory, become part of tlie 
mainland, and is to be found in that sandy spit of land, or a portion 
of it, which projects south-eastward, in line with the present Delta 
coast, for some three miles from the bluffs of Clifton and Gisrl. Con- 
sistently with the evidence, it seems to me liardly possible to find 
Krokala in any other position than this. The narrative plainly con- 
veys that the fleet, on starting from the 'kland, had Eiros on the right.^^ 
Krokala and Eiros were, therefore, only a short distance apart, and I 
infer that there was but a narrow seaway north of the island to be 
traversed by the fleet before it ran under the headland of Clifton into 
Chin! Creek. Dr. Vincent and General Cunningham lijive identified 
Krokala with KTrimfirl which indeed is a “ sandy ish.f'/d,’' but will 
be found by anybody who follows the narrative closely, and with the 
aid of a correct map of the coast about Karachi, to liave no other 
claim whatever to be regarded as the Krokala of Nearchus. Outlie 
other hand, it does correspond very exactly to the description of that 
other island which the fleet had on its left when passing tlirough 
the narrow creek ” below Eiros into Alexander s Haven. The sugges- 
tion that, in the lapse of so many cciituiies, Krokala has become part 
of the mainland, seems to me to involve no improbability — nothing 
more out of the common than the shoaling and saiiding-up of a 
perhaps narrow channel. Clifton sands have no doubt been formed 
to a great extent by deposit brought down by the Malir river, a hill- 
torrent which drains a very wide area of the Kohistan, and, when in 
flood, pours a tremendous mass of water heavily laden with silt into 
the sea tlirough the Gisrl Creek. If I am right in my view as to the 
position of Krokala, that island must have been a creation of the 
Mallr; for, being 150 stadia from the mouth of the Indus, it could 
not have owed its existence to the latter river. Whatever sea-space 

MSS. notes by a native merchant of Karachi. 

’E/c 5^ K.p<j3Ka\iav Iv de^irj jxkv KdXed/xevov a^nroicrtv F^lpovv . . , ^TrXoJov^ 

See Vincent's “ Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients,” i. 194 et $eq. ; and 
CtinuingUam’s “ Ancient Geograpliy of India,” pp. 306, 307. 
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there was between the island and the mainland may have been filled 
up gradually by Mallr silt and sea-sand, and the elevation of the 
coast would of course contribute to the same end,-^ 

The position of Krokala being thus determined, in the only way, 
as it seems to me, to accord with the evidence, the coast-line of the 
Delta, as it was in those days, must be fixed by the measurement 
given between the two points, namely, 150 stadia. But here we 
meet with another difficulty in the extremely erroneous estimates of 
his runs which Nearchus made throughout the voyage, From Alex- 
ander’s Haven to the frontier of Carmania these estimates are greatly 
in excess of the truth, and beyond that point they are far below it, 
as has been proved by the checks supplied by modern charts. So 
great is the excess of error during the first part of tlie voyage, that 
writers like D’Anvillo and Vincent have come to the conclusion that 
the estimates were based on some standard which they liave taken to 
be about half the dimension of the Olympic stadium. It is obvious, 
however, that this hypothesis would meet the case of only one set of 
distances, and that consistency would require the assurnplioii of an 
enlarged stadium to explain the error of defect in tlie other set. 
But, as pointed out by Mr. Bunbury, in his ** History of Ancient 
Geography,” there is 110 evidence whatever that any other than the 
ordinary stadium was in use among the Greeks, or known to them ; 
and were it otherwise, the employment by a writer of different 
standards in different parts of the same work would be highly 
improbable,^'^ The same high authority sliows tliat there is some 
ground for suspecting Nearchus to have based one of the most im- 
portant of all these estimates on the rough method of calculating a 
full day’s run at 500 stadia, or 50 G. miles.^® Such was, indeed, the 
common method in ancient times, though the standard distance of 
a day’s voyage varied, and it may safely be assumed that Nearchus 
knew no other way of calculating his runs. We may take it, then, 

23 The name Krokala is, as might he expected, wholly unknown in the locality. 
The suggestion that it was a Greek corruption of Kakrala (the name of an ancient 
division of the Delta), started by Pottinger and repeated by Burnes, is not without 
plausibility } hut Kakrala was a tract near the middle of the Delta, in the present 
Pargaua of Ghorabarl,. and fully 50 miles to the south-east of Karachi. There 
I believe, no foundation for tlie statement that the country around Karachi was 
ever called Kakrala. At the time of Nearchus’s voyage it bore the name of San/ 
gada, as we are expressly infonned. 

3^HistoryofAiicientGeography,i.S44-S4S- 

35 531^ note K See also p, 393,^ 
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will give us a measurement of 117 miles from the point named to 
Patala, and we have next to consider in what direction the mea- 
surement should be made. It may be assumed tliat Alexander 
M^ould select that route for his large army which afforded the best 
supply of water ; that he would, if possible, keep within easy reach 
of the river or one of its branches; and that, unless under some 
strong compulsion of circumstances, he would not march an un- 
wieldy host across the comparatively waterless plain of the Kohistan. 
Patala was on the Indus, and close to a large bifurcation whence a 
large branch ran westward — the direction which the army was now 
to take. It seems obvious that the earlier part of the route would 
follow this branch. Now if, as we have some good ground to con- 
jecture, the Kalri and Gharo formed the lower portion of this brancli, 
it follows that the upper and now obliterated portion, lying between 
Patala and the present head of the Kalrl north-east of Thata, must 
have come from some point far out in the middle portion of the 
Upper Delta country. In other words, the bend of the river west- 
ward from Patala must have been gradual, as bends always are in 
streams whicli work their way through yielding alluvial soil. To 
suppose, with General Cunningham,^® that Patala was at or near 
Haydarabad, and yet that the western arm of the Indus is to be 
identified wdth the Gharo, involves the position that the stream 
turned almost at right angles into the present Kalrl. But nothing 
short of meeting witli rock, which does not exist here, could possibly 
cause such an abrupt deflection from the general direction of the 
river. A study of the hydrography of the Delta shows that as the 
Indus north of Thata has forced its bed westward, so below that 
town there has been from time to time a movement of the channel 
in the opposite direction. The stream, that is to say, has a 
tendency to straighten ils course, and the constant pressure west- 
ward is compensated in the Lower Delta by sudden shif tings, at 
longer or shorter intervals, into channels farther east. Thus the 
identification of the Gharo and Kalrl with the western branch 
of Alexander’s time carries with it as a necessary consequence 
the conclusion that Patala was situated considerably east of the 
longitude of Haydarabad; and if we measure 117 miles from the 
eastern border of the Arabics, that is, as I suggest, from the Mallr 
near Karachr, along the Gharo and Kalrl, and the prdbaUe upper 
Ancient Geography of India, p. 279 ff. 
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portion of the western branch, we shall find tliat the ancient capital 
of tlie Delta was most likely not far from a spot 35 miles south-east 
of Haydarabad. Those who have identified Patala with IJaydarabad 
have overlooked the fact that the Indus reached the vicinity of that 
place so recently as the second half of last century, and that even a 
thousand years after Alexander’s expedition, wlien the Arabs appeared 
on the scene, the river was still far to the east of the position they 
assign to the chief town of the Delta. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more misleading in connection with such a river as the Indus than to 
base arguments for particular identifications on the hydrograpliical 
circumstances of the present day ; for it may be regarded as almost 
absolutely certain that hardly any channel now carrying w^ater was 
in existence in the distant times referred to; and instead of seek- 
ing for very ancient sites along the present course of the river, 
should rather assume that, wherever tliey may be, here, at all 
events, they are not to be found. As regards the Thata identification, 
it can easily be sliown to satisfy no one of the conditions of the pro- 
blem. One consideration alone is fatal to it. The effect of the tide 
must have been distinctly perceptible higher \ip the Delta than 
Thata twenty-two centuries ago, since it is perceptible as high up as 
that place now, or was so not many years ago, the rapid extension of 
the land at the mouth of the river, and consequent lengthening of the 
channel, having perhaps rendered the tidal rise less noticeable at tliis 
spot wdthiu the last fe^v years. But it is quite clear that the effect 
of the tide was not apparent at Patala or anywhere in its vicinity, 
for it was not until Alexander and his exploring party had left that 
place far behind them that they became aware that such a plieno- 
menon as the tidal How existed. On this ground alone then it is 
certain that Patala cannot have been anywhere near Thata. 

The spot upon which I have fixed as the probable position of 
Patala happens to be equidistant from both extremities of the Delta 
coast as supposed to have existed in Alexander’s time, the direct 
measurement from point to point being about 106 miles in each case. 
This is also very nearly the length of the Delta base, and thus if we 
might combine the statement of Onesikritus that the Delta formed an 
equilateral triangle with the statement of Aristobulus that the base 
measured 1000 stadia (115 st* miles), we might be pretty certain of 
having determined the site of the capital with considerable accuracy. 
Unfortunately neither is Onesikritus regarded as a trustwortliy autho- 
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rity, nor had lie, or any one else in the expedition, the means or oppor- 
tunity of forming anything but the roughest possible guess as to the 
shape and extent of the Delta. All, therefore, that we may legitimately 
infer from their statements is that there was no considerable difference 
between the lengths of the two branch streams, and that the mouths 
of these were very far apart, each almost certainly at an extremity of 
the Delta base. 

Various suggestions have been made in regard to the true name of 
the town whicli the Greeks called Patala. It seems to me, however, 
that the question has been solved by the tradition discovered in 
Tibet by the gifted and laborious Csoma de Kerbs, who has thus 
recorded it : “ Potala or Potalaka (Tib. Gru-lidsin, or vulgo^ Kru- 
dsin. Boat-receiver, a haven or port) is the name of an ancient city 
at the mouth of tlie Indus river, the residence of Ixwaku and 
his descendants of the Suryavamsa. Four young princes (who 
afterwards were surnamed Shfikya), being banished from that city 
by their father, took refuge in Kosala on the banks of the Bhagi- 
rathl river (in tlie modern province of Eohilkhand), and built 
the city of Capilavastu. The residence of the Dalai Lama at Lassa 
(built about the middle of the twelfth century) is likewise called 
Potala, because Clienrezik, the patron of the Tibetans, the spiritual 
son of Amitabha, is said to have resided at Potala in ancient India, 
and to have visited Tibet from tliat place.” Whatever amount of 
credit may be allowed to this tradition, it cannot be doubted that it 
has at all events preserved for us the correct name of the ancient 
capital of the Delta — a name too simple in forin for even Greeks to 
corrupt materially. Further, it seems to show that Potala was a 
foundation of very distant times indeed, and we may perhaps infer 
that it was one of the earliest Aryan settlements in the neighbour- 
hood of the ocean.^® 

The eastern arm of the Indus, explored by Alexander immediately 
after returning to Patala from his first voyage to the Indian Ocean, 

29 Journal Bengal Asiatic Society , vol. vi. p. 349, where the above extract is 
quoted from Csoma de Kdrds’ MSS. See also Csoma dc Kdrds’ own article in the 
same Society’s Journal for August 1833, m P* 3^5- 

*9 In Map II. Patala is represented as situated between the two arms of the 
Indus, in conformity with the statement of Ptolemy that the ]>laco was in one of 
the ishiiids formed by the river (Geog. Lib. vii. C, L, § 59). The courses of the 
Indus and its brunches, as shown in tliis map, except the portion west of Tl^ata> 
and tlie few miles of the Puran immediately north of the Ilau of Kachchlia, are, 
I need hardly say, purely conjectural. 
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wQkS probably some channel ruunirig into the Puraii, not many niilos, 
perhaps, above the point where it enters the Ran, as represented in 
Map ii., the Purun being, as previously stated, the extreme eastern 
channel of the Indus, and, as its name indicates, of great antiquity. 
That the Ran itself was the large lake into which the eastern arm 
flowed admits of no doubt, and it is a highly interesting question 
whether it had at this time ceased to be a permanent inland sea or 
not. The voyagers themselves supposed it to be a lake formed by 
the discharge of the eastern branch of the Indus, and perhaps of 
other streams running into it ; but they saw it during the very height 
of the south-west monsoon, at which season the Ran is under water 
even at the present day when the Indus has long ceased to send any 
portion of its waters into it, unless at times of exceptionally high 
flood. The Ran is in reality flooded during the period of the southr 
west monsoon only, and then by the sea being forced into it tlirough 
the Gulf of Kaclichha and the KoiT Creek — mainly through tlie 
latter. But the water is everywhere shallow, and certainly ^^6 larger 
than those of the could not now be found in it. It is 

possible, however, tliat the large lisli seen by the Greeks may have 
been in the deeper Korl Creek, the upi)er part of which may have 
been regarded as a portion of the lake. 

According to Lassen, the drying-up of the inland sea which once 
covered the Ran is referred to in the Malia Bharata, and described as 
a miraculous occurrence, and an act of vengeance for a misdeed of 
the god Vanina. If Lassen is right in asserting that the myth 
refers to the Ran, and if the myth itself belongs to the Maha Bharata 
in its original form, and is not an addition of later times — points on 
which I am incompetent to form any opinion — there can be do doubt 
that the origin of the Ran is far older than tlie time of Alexander.^^ 
The local traditions, however, seem to show that the inland sea had ex- 
isted to a much later period, and various places on the shores of the 
.Ran are still spoken of by the natives as having formerly been 

** Tndisclie Alterthumskunde,” I. 546, n. i., Edn. 1S47, where the myth is 
given. 

The learned assign the date of the composition of the Maha Bluirata to a 
period considerably later than that of Alexander (Weber’s “History of Indian 
Literature,” p. 186, and note 201 « p. 187), but of course the myths and legends 
• embodied in it are of much greater antiquity than the epic itself. 

*3 gee Sii’ A Burnes’ account of the Ran in the third volume of his travels into 
Bukhara, and an article on the same subject by the late Sir Bartle Erere in the 
Jmmalofthe^ lioyalGeografhiml *94 >* 95 ‘ 
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Ill the first century of our era tlie water in the Ran was shallow, accord- 
ing to the author of the Periplus,” who seems to have been accurately 
informed, since he correctly describes the Ran as divided into “ Greater ’’ 
and Less.” Tlie eastern or smaller Ran would appear to have been 
under water, and subject to the regular influx of the tide, in 1026, 
when Mahmud of Ghazni, after capturing Somnath, pursued a Hindu 
chief wlio had taken refuge in one of the islands of North-Eastern 
Kachchh. Mahmud was warned that in attempting to reach this 
island he might be overwhelmed by the tide, but he rode into the 
W’^ater, followed by his troops, and crossed in safety By the latter 
part of the fourteenth century the Ran was dry, for the Emperor 
Elruz Shah and his army, retreating from Sindh to Guzarat, 
W'andered for some days in it, and nearly perished from heat and 
thirst. In Kachclih an old legend attributes the drying-up of the 
inland sea to the curse of a holy man — a frequent and potent cause 
of phyvsical changes in the East — and this and the older myth of the 
Maha Bharata (of which, however, it may be only a local modifica- 
tion) would seem to point to suddenness iu the event, and no doubt 
as Sir A. Burnes thought, earthquakes had much to do with it. This 
region has suflbred greatly from such catastrophes, and the earth- 
qiiake of 1819 caused, as is well known, a very remarkable and 
extensive alteration in the surface of the Ran. 

One more point may be noticed in concluding this section. It is 
stated by Arrian (Auab. vi, 20), that on reaching the sea by the 
eastern branch of the Indus, Alexander landed, and taking some cavalry 
with him, proceeded three marches along the coast (irapa 0d\a(Tcrap\ 
and ordered wells to be dug for the watering of his fleet, it being his 
intention to despatch the naval expedition by the eastern and more 
easily navigable arm of the river. Any one who knows the nature 
of the Delta coast will have no hesitation in pronouncing this state- 
ment to be a fabrication. Such a marcli would be an utter impos- 
sibility, and the notion of wells being dug in the locality must be , 
scouted as an absurdity. The Delta coast is so low as to be liable to 
inundation by high tides in ordinary w^eather. It is also intersected 

34 “periplusof the Erythra'an Sea,” § 40. 

^ SirH. Elliot’s “ History of India,” vol. ii. p. 249, and appendix p. 473. The fort 
iu which the Hindu chief took refuge is called Kandabal, Kandama, and other 
names. It has since been identified — I think by Colonel Watson, an excellent 
authority — with a place in one of the islands in the Ran. 
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by numberless creeks and clumuels, large and small, so that neither 
man nor horse could traverse it for any distance, and the only means 
of getting from point to point is by boat. But during the monsoon — 
the period of this alleged march — the whole sea,- board is under water, 
and there is no part of it in wliich a person could travel witliout 
risk of being overwhelmed by the sea at any moment. The south- 
eastern corner of the Delta, too, is the most inhospitable of the wliole 
coast. It is, in fact, a vast salt-held where life could not be maintained, 
and where none but poisonous water could be procured from wells 
if it were possible to sink them in an inundated country The 
episode, then, of the tliree days’ march along the sliore, and the 
account of tlie arrangement for watering the ileet must be rejected 
as pur(^ fiction on tlie ])art eitlier of Arrian or of his authority. 


HI. 

THE DELTA ACCORDING TO LATER GREEK 

ACJCOUNTS. 

With tlie deiiarture of Alexander and lus lieutenant Nearchus from 
India a long period of darkness falls on the history of the Lower Indus 
Valley. All that we know is that when the conqueror turned his 
face westward there began a series of events of which the history is 
involved in much obscurity, but which were of deep moment to 
Northern India. Tlie attempt of Alexander to incorporate the con- 
quered Indian provinces into his Empire succeeded only so long as 
his presence on the scene overawed the native princes and population.s. 
He had nob yet entered on the terrible wastes of Gedrosia when the 
inhabitants of the Delta territory, which had been his latest acquisition, 
rose against his authority and expelled the Greeks from Patalene. 
Within the space of two years more his career was over, and the 
Macedonian Empire speedily fell to pieces. Among the various 
distributions and re-distributions of territory that followed in the 
course of the next few years, the Delta country seems to have fallen 

Some years ago an attempt was made to work the salt- field at a spot several 
rniles from the sea. Every drop of water required by the workmen had to be 
brought % from a great distance. 

. ' ■ B 
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to Porus — that prince of northern India who, after Darius, had been 
Alexander’s most formidable opponent in his great expedition, but 
after defeat had been left in possession of his territory. The murder 
of this prince, at the instigation of one of his Greek contemporaries, 
and the general rising of the northern peoples headed by Chandra- 
gupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty of Pataliputra, followed in 
rapid succession. The Lower Indus Valley now became free from 
foreign rule, and the local chiefs were no doubt left to their own 
devices. Nominally the territor}^ may have been a dependency of 
the Mauryau kingdom, but, separated £1*0111 the main body of that 
kingdom by a wide expanse of desert, and at a vast diKstauce from the 
capital on the Ganges, its tie of allegiance must have been of the 
slightest. This independence, or semi-independence, lasted under no 
doubt varying degrees of definiteness during the period of the Gra^co- 
Bactrian kingdom, which, though it claimed to have succeeded to 
Alexander’s Indian coiniuests, had for a long time too much on its 
hands at home to assert its rights in India with efiect, till one of its 
princes, Demetrius, in tin*, second century n.C., invaded Patalene in 
force and completely subjected it to Bactria. His contemporary 
but ultimate survivor, the Graeco-Indian prince, Menander, whose 
conquests in Northern India are said to have surpassed those of 
Alexander, not only held Patalene but acquired also all the territory 
between the Indus mouths and the moutli of the Nerbiidda. Lassen 
(“Tnd. Alt.” II. 328) conjectures that Menander began to rule about 
144 B.c.,but H. H. Wilson Ariana Antiqua,” p. 282) considers that 
the date cannot be put earlier than 126 b.c. 

But while the various events above referred to were running their 
course, another was in progress in the distant regions of Northern 
China and Central Asia destined to affect the fortunes of India still 
more powerfully than had Greek invasions and conquests. This was 
the westward migration of various nomad Turanian tribes set in 
motion by the expulsion from the country bordering on the upper 
waters of the Hoangho of a tribe called ywii-cAi, an event which, 
according to Chinese historians, occurred in 165 b.c. The Yue-chi, 
driven from China by the more powerful tribe of the Iliung-nu, or 
Huns, and moving north-westward to the banks of the Illi river, 
there came upon the numerous and martial tribe of the Sse whom 
they defeated in battle and forced to fly westward into Sogdiana, 
between the laxartes and the Oxus. Not long afterwards, however j 
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the Yiie-chi were themselves compelled to fly in the same direction 
after suffering defeat at the hands of another nomad tribe, the l/sivn^ 
who also had been driven out of China by the masterful and restless 
Hiung-nu. Crossing the laxartes the Yue-chi again encountered the 
Sse and drove them out of Sogdiana. The conquering nomads now 
passed through the land of the Tawan, that is Eergliana, defeated a 
people called Ta/iin, and settled for a time on the northern l)ank of 
the Oxus. it has been found possible to fix the date of this last 
event approximately in 12415.0/*^ The progress of tlie Yue-chi towards 
India was checked for a time by the opposition of the Varthians, as 
well as by the warlike Gra co-Indian Prince, Menander, but towards 
the end of the last century n.c. tlioy had reached the Indus, and 
early in the first century a.d. their power was fully established down 
to the moutlis of that river. Greek writers now gave them the name 
of Indo-Scythians, and the Lower Indus Valley became known as 
Indo-Scythia. Before the arms of a lately nomad, pastoral and 
barbarous Turanian tribe, Greek power had everywhere succumbed 
in Central Asia, and had finally been extinguished in India. 

All through the troublous history which has here ])een rapidly 
summarised a fact of great interest stands out prominently. This is 
the steady inainteiiance and growing importance of the foreign trade 
which had its outlet at the Indus mouths. From the very beginning 
of international maritime commerce, the Delta region, though offering 
special difficulties to approach by sea, must have been a point of 
attraction to the foreign trader. Situated at the extremity of a great 
natural route of traffic leading from the site of the modern Attock, 
at the main entrance from Central Asia to the plains of India, it was 
also the nearest point in the peninsula to the countries on the great 
Mesopotamian rivers, and to those on the shores of the Mediterranean 
where the commercial spirit was from the earliest ages in high 
activity, and maritime enterprise was energetically pursued. In the 
infancy of nautical adventure, when the sailor still kept within sight 
of land and dared not steer boldly into the open ocean, the natural 
course of navigation, both from the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, 
would lead the trader seeking India directly to the tnouths of the 

^ Bttt the date of the complete overthrow of the Baotrian Monarchy % 
Scythians, of whom the YufJ-chi were the principal tribe, is by some put at 136,: by 
others at 126 B.O., whereas this event must have been later than the establishment 
of the Yue-chi to the north of the Oxus. The date in the text is that adopted by 
: of all these events is involved In obscurity^ 
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Indus, It cannot accordingly be doubted that from times far beyond 
the birth of history, the Chaldiean traders, wlio are known to have 
addicted themselves to mercantile enterprise by sea, were in the habit 
of visiting the Indus ports.^'^ Merchants from Egypt and Arabia 
must in like manner have had tlieir first dealings with India through 
the same ports, and it is likely enough that the “ navy of Solomon 
visited the mouths of tlie Indus, though we need not accept Lassen’s 
confident assertion that Opfdr was on that river.^‘‘ The expedition 
of Alexander, by imparting a wider knowledge of the East to the 
western world, did much to stimulate commercial intercourse with 
India. This intercourse was encouraged by the Ptolemies, whose 
policy made Alexandria the great mart of the Mediterranean for the 
products of Asia. During their time the merchant vessels of Egypt, 
Persia and India usually met in one or other of the yabican ports of 
Arabia, whence, after the exchange of their cargoes, they returned 
home. Agatharehides, a Greek writer of the second century li.c., 
who collected his information in Alexandria, describes this trade as 
it existed in his day, and states that of the vessels from other parts 
of Asia which frequented these Arabian ports the greater number 
came from Poianu, tlie em{)orium which, he says, Alexander founded 
at the Indus mouths. There can be no doubt as to the place referred to, 

y« r’rofe.s.sor tSayce says, referring to a period about 40U0 n.c., “We may infer 
that ChaldiBan traders had also made their way to the western coast of India. Apart 
from the existence of teak in the ruins of Mugheir (ancient “ Ur of the Chaldees ") 
an ancient Babylonian list of clothing mentions or muslin, the sadhi of the 

Old Testament, the of the Greeks. That crivb^cv is merely “the Indian ” clotli 

has long been recognised.” (Hibbert Lectures, 1887, pp. U17, 138.) It is permissible 
to conjecture that this muslin got its name from the river the parts of which were 
of all in India the nearest, and must have been the most familiar, to Clialdaeans, 
though of course simllm may have meant anything “Indian,” no matter whence 
imported. 

Lassen was greatly impressed by the re.semblance between the names Ojyhir and 
Ahhtra (“Eine grossere Uebereinstiinmung scheint nicht Bedurfniss zu seyn ”) ; and 
certainly if such resemt lances could be greatly relied upon in determining questions 
of identity, Abhira might hold its own with north of Bombay, near the mouth 

of the Bassein Kiver, and the African JSoJalu which are its principal rivals. Abhira, 
however, is at once put out of court by the fact that, contrary to Lassen’s statement, 
the tribe of that name and their district, called by Ptolemy 'A(3ipia, were not located 
about the actual Indus mouths, but much farther inland ; “ above Patalene,” says 
Ptolemy, that i.s, quite outside of the Delta. It is not improbable tliat, as some 
think, the Ophir of the O.T. is a slight alteration of a name by which the writers 
knew India, for the Septuagint in their version made it jSapJdr, said to be the Coptic 
name for India, and as that version, or most of it, was made in Egypt, there is much 
likelihood that the authors had no doubt Ophir meant India — not a particular port 
in that country, or any other. 
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though the writer (or perhaps his transcriber) made a little slip in 
the name, and was in ignorance of the fact that Alexander had only 
fortified and made a naval station of Patala, not founded it/^ It 
must not be supposed, however, that merchant ships ever proceeded 
so high up the river as Patala. For keeled and sea -going vessels that 
would have been an impossibility. A distance, measured in a straight 
line from the actual seashore, of thirty miles may be taken as the 
probable limit of navigation for such vessels in the Indus. We must 
therefore assume that when Patala is mentioned as a port for foreign 
traders the actual fact was that cargoes from countries l)eyoiid sea 
reached that place by river boats, transhipment taking place at some 
point tnany miles lower down in the Delta. This method of dealing 
with the sea-borne traffic has indeed b(‘en a necessity in all ages and 
continues to be so at the present day. At this period, then, the 
Delta port must have been the great gatliering place of the vessels 
whicli bore tlie varied produce of India from the ports along the 
western coast, and of those coming from the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf to effect an exchange of cargoes; and this position it seems to 
have retained till some period in the first century a.d., when it 
lost its pre-eminence through an event of the highest importance 
aflecting the art of navigation as then practised. 

Somewhere about the middle of that century a navigator named 
llippalus, whether a Greek or a Roman seems uncertain/^ was led by his 
no doubt long observation of the regularity of the monsoon winds, to 
venture on the experiment of committing his vessel to their guidance 
in the open ocean. Accordingly, abandoning the hitherto universal 
practice of coasting, and availing himself of the south-west monsoon, he 
ran out to sea from the southern shores of Arabia and headed due east 
towards the coast of India. Happily accomplishing his object, he awaited 
the setting-in of the north-east monsoon, and, favoured by tins, he again 
struck boldly across the ocean and reached an Arabian port in safety. 
The success of an experiment which effected an immense reduction in 
the period occupied by voyages between the West and India, at once 
brought about a revolution in the navigation of the Indian Ocean ; 
and before the close of the century the example of the intrepid 

See the abstracts of the lost work of Agatharchides, as made by Photius and 
Diodorus (that of the latter especially) in Muller's “Geog. Graec. Minora/* I. p. 191 . 

Mr. Bunbury Hist. Ant. Geog.” IL, 351) Infers from his name that he was a 
Greek. On the other hand M. Reinaud (“ Relation des Voyages/* I. xxx.) states 
he was, a Roman. The precise period of his experimental voyage is nnknown^ ; 
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Hippalus was largely followed by traders to the East. The inevitable 
consequence was that Barygaza and the ports, on the Malabar coast, of 
Muziiis and Nelkynda, which were in closer proximity to the more 
productive regions of India, began to suj^plant the old haven at the 
Indus mouths. The former, indeed, possessed another advantage 
over the port of Patalene, not less imjjortant than that just men- 
tioned, in being far easier of access ; for the low Delta coast, present- 
ing no liindniark for the guidance of the sailor, visible only from a 
very short distance, and fringed with a broad belt of shoal and sand- 
bank, is specially diiiicult of approach, and dangerous to the navigator. 

To the period at which we have now arrived belongs the descrip- 
tion of the Delta, presented to us in the “ Periplus of the Erythroean 
Sea.'' The information acquired by the author regarding this par- 
ticular tract of country seems to have l)een far from extensive ; but 
as it was almost certainly the result of personal observation and 
inquiry while visiting the coast, it possesses the highest interest and 
value. To the Lower Indus Valley he gives the name Scythia, 
though at this time, according to him, Parthian invaders had con- 
trived to subvert Indo-Scythian domination, and, albeit at variance 
among themselves, to establish their rule in the country. A curious 
fact is that the Greek-writing author never once mentions the name 
Patala or Patalene, and we are left to infer that the Delta capital of 
old times was now either no longer in existence or no longer of any 
importance. A new capital had taken the place of the ancient 
Patala, and now we have the fact of there being an actual seaport of 
the Delta mentioned, and a name given to it. That in the rapid 
succession of Grmco-Bactrian, Grieco-Indian, and Indo-Scythian 
invasions, the capital of Patalene should have succumbed would be 
no matter of surprise — would be indeed almost to be expected. But 
it is no less probable that the place fell to ruin, or at all events lost 
its position of importance, in consequence of changes in the course of 
the river, a calamity which has brought about the end of numberless 
towns on the Indus and other rivers of similar character. There is 
even some indirect evidence pointing to such a conclusion which it 
may be worth while to consider. 

There can be no doubt tliat the “ Feriplus ” was loriitcn in the last quarter of the 
first century A.n. (U. Muller’s “ Geog. Gr»c. Min.“ I, Proleg. § 168), but the author 
probably made his voyages a good deal earlier, and on the whole it is perhaps safe 
to assume that he visited India at variouji times between 65 and 75 or 80 A.D. 
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Whereas those ot Alexander’s companions who described the 
Delta country, represented the Indus as falling into the sea by only 
two mouth.s, and these, as we have seen, were evidently on the 
extreme eastern and western limits of the Delta, the Periplus ” states 
that the river had seven mouths, but these are narrow and full ot* 
shallows, and all except the middle one are unnavigable.”^^ Througli 
this middle mouth then the bulk of the river water must at this 
time have been forcing its way to the sea. The two great branches 
explored by Alexander, the western of which had borne the fleet of 
Nearchus to the sea, had now dried up; or rather, to use the 
expression in the Periplus,” the accuracy of which will be recognised 
by those who have seen the old river channels, the water in them 
was stagnant and lying in pools (Tevayu)Sti)* Now, remembering tlie 
law which governs the lateral movements of the river, it is evident 
that the change of embouchure from the borders to the centre of the 
Delta must have been accompanied — indeed, occasioned — by con- 
siderable shiftings of the bed higher upstream. As, then, the river- 
bed in the upper country moved westwards so the western arm in 
the Lower Delta (Nearchus’ Channel) would be abandoned by the 
water, which would seek an outlet farther east; — the stream, in 
straightening its course, would push its mouth towards the middle of 
the Delta. But the effect of tliis westward movement of the channel 
in tlie upper country would be to make it break away from the 
eastward flowing branch (of Alexander’s time) which would then dry 
up. This process might be gradual, that is through the erosion of 
the western bank, or sudden, that is by the bursting of the river 
into an entirely new course, as happened last century north of 
Haydarabad, but in the end the stream would run into one channel 
only, producing the state of things described in the Periplus.” These 
shiftings of the river have been going on through all ages, and 
evidence of the fact may be seen in the number of dried-up eastward 
running channels, many of them now in^ fragments, which score the 
face of the Delta region, as well as of the country to the north 
of 

. Periplus,** §38. . ^ ^ 

M It is perhaps open to question whether the Indus in Alexander’s time ritii ipto 
the sea by two mouths aWiAe year round. The statement in Arrian, indeed (Anah. / 
Yl;, i8>, that near Patala the Indus divided into two large nwmf, and that both 
Ti^ained the nm Indm dovfu to the sea, would seem to indicate that both ^ 
water perennhdJy^ It must be remembered however^ th# the 
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Thus the movement of the river bed to the westward in the uppsr 
country would take it away from Patala, which would then be dis- 
connected from its seaport, and even if it remained habitable would 
no longer retain its position as an emporium of foreign trade. What- 
ever the explanation, the fact of the disappearance of Patala as a 
place of any note by the second half of the first century seems un- 
(|uestionable. That the name finds a place in Ptolemy’s Geography, 
written more than half a century later than tlie date of the ‘‘ Peri plus, 
is easily accounted for when it is considered that Ptolemy must have 
collected his immense mass of place-names from many writers old 
and recent, and that he no doubt simply added the information 
obtained by travellers of later times to that which he found recorded 
by writers on Alexander’s Expedition, without inquiry as to liow far 
the older accounts were in conformity witli existing circumstances. 

According to the author of the Periplus ” the Delta seaport of his 
time was named Barbarikon, and was situated on the middle mouth 
of the river, having a small island in front of itd*'' It nrxA not be 
supposed that the port was on, or close to, the actual coast, for in 
such a situation it would have been liable to destruction by liigii 
tides, or by storm-waves from tlie Indian Ocean. Like all the Delta 

Patalene only during the season of high Hood, when of course they would find both 
branches (lowing full to the sea. It may well have been, however, that but one of 
these was perennial while the other was merely a Hood- channel, becoming dry, or 
nearly dry, during the low season. So far as I know there is no evidence, whetlier 
from tlie observation of Europeans in modern times, or from the records of jiast 
centuries, to show that the river has ever discharged any very considerable tiropor- 
tion of its waters into the sea by more than one mouth througliout the entire year. 
The lUn (see above, p. 4) may have been perennial, though there are some facts 
which seem to tell against that supposition ; but, as the remains of its course still 
show, it was insignificant in size compared with the main stream. Bearing in mind 
the constant westward tendency of the river’s lateral movement, I should conjecture 
that the western branch of Alexander's time was in reality the main channel, and 
that the eastern branch carried a lax'ge body of w-ater during the flood- season only. 
Some conlirmation of this conjecture may be found in the fact that Alexander 
appears to have found the eastern more easily navigable than the western branch,* 
which may be explained by the supposition that the former contained a smaller 
volume of water and had a much les.s violent current than the latter. The remarks 
above made would not always apply in the case of the lower Delta (below’ Th^l^) 
where sometimes branch channels of considerable size are in activity throughout 
the year. 

* This may perhaps be infevrotl from the ab.sence of any mention of difiicultios or 
disasters such as were encountered in the voyage down the western branch. No 
statement is made on the subject ; it is only said that the navigation of the mouth of 
the stream was easier than that of the w'estern branch. 


« “ Periplus,’’ § 38. 
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ports of which we have any knowledge, Barbarikon would no doubt 
be some distance up the river, and probably not less tlian ten to 
fifteen miles- -the minimum distance from the sea for safety. The 
small island would be one of the numerous tracts of land in the Delta 
which are isolated by minor branch channels. Being somewhere 
about the middle of tlie lower Delta, the port was perhaps not far 
from the position of the modern Shah Bimdar (see Map III.) ; and, 
contrary to the opijiion of Sir II. Elliot and General (hinningham, must 
certainly not be identified witli Bliambhor on the Ghfiro,'’^ a place on 
the north-western border of the Delta. The latter writer founds liis 
identification on the supposition that Bliambhor was accessible from 
the middle mouth of the Indus, but, whether it was or not, it is said 
in the Periplus ” that Barbarikon was actually on (tiri oa), not merely 
to be reached from, the middle mouth. Barbarikon is, of course, a 
comiption, and it would be idle to seek to identify it with names of 
comparatively modern date. 

The capital of the so-called Scytliia is named Mimi<f(java, and de- 
scribed as lying beliiud Barbarikon and inland, but how far inland is 
not stated. It is said that the sea-going vessels came to anchor at 
Barbarikon, and that tlie entire cargoes were then taken by river (in 
river craft is evidently implied) to tlie king at the metropolis. This 
latter fact would seem to sliow that Miiinagara was at no great 
distance from the seaport in the Delta. It is at least difficult to 
believe that such an arrangement would be enforced if the capital 
were at the spot where Lassen (in his map accompanying the 
‘‘ Tndische Altertlinmskunde *’) places it, iianiely tliirty miles north of 
Sewan, which would sometimes take six weeks to reach from a Delta 
port. In thus determining its site he seems to have been guided by 
Ptolemy’s purely fanciful latitudes and longitudes, which, it is clear, 
could only serve to mislead. General Cunninghain places the metro- 
polis at Tliata, which, having been for long the chief town of the Delta, 
has been made to do much service in the cause of dubious identifica- 
tions. That Miiinagara was somewhere in or near the latitude of Thata 
is probable enough, hut General Cunningham’s reasons for identifying 
it with Thata can easily be shown to be fallacious. He considers, 
in the first place, that Thata is the Manjabari of the Arab geographers, 
then that for Manjiibarl it is permissible to read Mandabari, then that 

See Elliot, “Hist, of India/' I. App. p. 368; and Cunningham, “Auc. Geog. 
India/' p. 294. 
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Mands and Mins were the same, and thus he comes to the conclusion 
that Manjabari, Minnagara, and Thata are identical. But in identi- 
fying Manjabarl with Thata General Cunningham is clearly in error, 
as will be proved in another section relating to a much later period. 
There is, in fact, no possibility of making even a plausible guess at the 
position of Minnagara, owing to the vagueness of the ‘‘ Periplus ” in the 
matter, and we must be content to leave the question in the obscurity 
in which it has been handed down to us in consequence of a probably 
accidental oversight on the part of the author.^” 

We may now pass on to the next account of the Delta ; — that which 
we find in the Geography of Ptolemy. This brings us down to about 
the middle of the second century of our era. Tlie information to be 
extracted from Ptolemy leaves much to be desired in point of 
exactness, a defect which is not compensated by his copious lists of 
names of places which cannot now be identified, accompanied by 
statements of latitude and longitude possessing no value whatever. 
He says the Lower Indus Valley is commonly called LrilO’-Sqjthui, 
and describes it as divided into Pataleim, or the Delta region, and 
Abiria, a district “ situated above '' l^atalene. He follows or confirms 
the statement of the Periplus that the Indus had seven mouths, the 
names of which he gives (Lib. vii. cap. i. sec. 2). 

1. The most westerly mouth of the Indus, called Sagapa. 

2. The next mouth of the Indus, called 8inthon. 

3. The third, which is called Chrysoun. 

4. The fourth ,, Chariphron. 

5. The fifth ,, iSapara. 

6. The sixth „ Sabalaessa, 

7. The seventh ,, Lonibare. 

No one of these is to be recognised in any of the modern names of 
the Indus moutlis. It would be surprising indeed were it otherwise, 
considering that the Lower Delta channels are constantly changing, 
that old mouths and their names disappear and give place to new, 

Just before coming to his account of Scythia, the author, in describing a portion 
of the country on the coast of what he calls tiie Gulf of Gedrosia (including, perhai^s, 
Son Muini Bay), uses precisely the same phrase as that which refers to Minnagar, in 
stating the position of the town of Parsis relatively to that of the small port of 
Oraia, namely, Kara v^arov fieo-oyeios, but adding, “ distant seven days journey from 
the sea.” The omission of a like defining clause in the case of Minnagara was no 
doubt a mere slip on the author’s part. The local history named TuhfatuT-Kirilm 
mentions a Min-nagar as having formerly existed in Pargana Shahdadpur. If this 
was the Parthian capital its site must have been on the Luhano channel, and we 
should have proof that the Indus was running in that channel in the first century 
A.D.,in which case it would be a reasonable inference that it was probably so 
running in Alexander’s time. 
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and that probably those belougiug to one century are forgotten in the 
next. But the Sagapa and the Lonibare, from the positions assigned 
to them as the farthest west and the farthest east respectively, may 
be identified with the present Gharo and Kori channels. Gharo, or 
Ghara, is a fSindhi word meaning a creek,'' and it has no doubt 
been substituted for an older name since the western channel lost its 
connection with the Indus and became a mere tidal creek. Sinthon, 
of course, represents Sindhit, the Aryan name of the river. Lonibare 
is a name that may, I think, be accounted for, and it raises a 
physiographical question of some interest. Lassen (I.A. I. 97, n. 2) 
(piotes the geographer Hitter as an authority for the statement that 
the ruriln was formerly called Liun, and suggests that the Lonib;ire 
mouth owed its name to this circumstance. 1 believe, however, that 
Hitter was quite mistaken, and that he confounded the Puran witli 
the LuuT, or Loni (properly Lawaiu “ saline "), a river of Hajputaiia, 
with a course of some two hundred miles, and running into the Jlan 
at its north-east corner. “ Harl ” is an old Sindhi sulUx to place-names, 
of which we have examples in GlwnVmrt, a place on the Ghora channel 
in the middle of the Lower Delta, and in llwrhdri, a township in tlie 
Shahdtidpur Pargaua in Central Sindh. Lonibare may well tlien 
have meant the cliannel tlirough which the Jjoni Jiiially reached the 
sea. If so, the course of that river must have tlien been continuous 
diagonally through the Han from N.E. to 8,W., whereas now it lias 
hardly any course traceable in the Han, its water merely spreading 
over the surface of that depression for a short distance, and being 
quickly absorbed by tlie sand. The rise of the surface of the Han 
which we know to liave taken place would account for the disappear- 
ance of the bed of the Loni in it, but it may also be the case tliat, 
from some cause unknown to us, the volume of tliat river may now 
be loss than it was in the remote times referred to. 

Among the towns mentioned by Ptolemy as situated on the Indus 
we find BiiUKjarUf which may be a copyist's mistake for Minnagara. 
No indication of its position is given beyond the inclusion of it 
among those stated to be by the river and on the eastern bank, and 
also the delusive latitude and longitude. Patala and Barbarei (of 
course the Barbarikon of the Periplus ” ) are described as in tlie 
islands formed by the river," meaning ''in the Delta," but how far 
from the sea is not said. Ptolemy, in mentioning Patala, evidently 
follows the writers on Alexander's Expedition, though when he wrote 
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his geography the river, as has been shown, must have moved some 
distance from its position in Alexander’s time, and the old capital of 
the Delta was probably no longer in existence. 

Noth;. 8ome further reference to one or two of rtolcmy’s names of the Indus 
mouths will be found in a later portion of this memoir. 


IV. 


THE DELTA ACCORDING TO THE ACCOUNTS 
OF EARLY EASTERN WRITERS. 

Still descending the stream of time, we find the next accounts of 
the Indus A^illey in tlic sixth a.nd seventh centuries ; and now we 
begin to tlraw our information from the worivs of l^astern writers. 
From tliis time a large. Init occasionally varying extent of territory on 
the Indus is known only by its old name of Sindh, from the Aryan 
name of the river. 

The work which comes first in order of time is that of a Oliincse 
autlior, the Liiddliist monk Fliueu Tsang, whose Si-yv,-ld, or “RecordvS 
of the Western WVn’ld,” made known to Europe through the transla- 
tion of M. Stanislas d alien, Jind more recently through that of the 
late Ih'ofessor Ileal, contains an account of liis travels in India in 
the period 629-645 ajo Towai*ds the close of this period he visited 
some part of Sindh, and it is thought by some of his modern com- 
mentators that lie passed through the Delta country an opinion 
which I formerly shared, but whicli a further study of the Si-yu-ki 
since Ihofessor Leal’s translation appeared lius led me to alter. 

The account of Sindh is one of tlie disappointing portions of 
the Si-yu-ki. Iliuen Tsang’s Sindh, in fact, is not the Sindh of any 
period known to history, and liis description of it is wholly irrecon- 
cilable with the facts which we gather from the contemporary history 
embodied in tlic work wliich is next to come under notice (the 
“ Tankh-i-IIind wa Sind ”). He places the capital on the west of the 

Si-yu-ki — Bvultiist Kecords of the Western World.” Translated from the Chinese 
of Hiuen 'Tsiang, by Samuel Beal, B.A. Triibner, 1884. 2 vols. It is always to 

Professor Beal’s translation that reference is made in this memoir, Vjut I follow Pro- 
fessor Terrien de Lacoupeiie in writing Hiuen Tsang^ instead of Hiuen Taiang 
(Journ. B. A. Ag October 1892.) 
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Indus, whereas vve know it was on the east bank, its ruins and the long 
dried-up channel of the river being still to be seen in attestation of 
the fact. He calls it r’i-shen-p\>-pu-lo, whiidi Oliinese scliolars take 
to represent such names as Yidiavapur, or Yasmapur, or Balinapur ; 
and General Cunningham, taking rather an unwarrantable liberty witli 
the Chinese syllables, turns into Abhijanwapur,^'*^ All these names, 
unknown in Sindh and unnientioncd in its histories, serve only 
to mystify us, and the case becomes worse when Hiuen Tsang says 
that Multan was only “ 900 li or so -that is, some 150 miles - 
distant from the capital of Sindli, and to the cast of it, the fact being 
that Multan was 250 miles from it and north-east of it. 'i.’'o all of 
this must be added his staternent that tluj king was a Sliudra (Shu- 
t'o-lo), while from tiie source above-mentioned we learn that at this 
time (about 641 a.d.) a Bralnnan ruled Sindh. Some clue is obtained 
to the country whit!h tlie Buddhist monk had in his mind when he 
spoke of Siudli from Ids remark that: They find here a great 
(juantity of salt wliicli is red like cinnabar; also white salt, black 
salt, and 7*e(’^-salt,” (Si-yu-ki II. 272). It is clear from this that the 
Sindh of Hiuen Tsang included tlie Sail Jlantfc, since nowhere else 
lower down tlie Indus could rock-salt be found. The nortliern 
limits of Sindh have sometimes extended to that range ; and at tlie 
time wdien Hiuen Tsang was travelling in this part of India, Multaii 
and a considerable district aroiiml it liad recently been reconquered 
from revolted chiefs, and liad been incorporated in tlie dominions of 
the Brahman (Jliaeh, Ih’ince of Sindh, wdiose capital was at Alor. 
vSucli is the statement of the “ TaiTkh-i-IIind wa Sind.’' B’i-sheu-p*o- 
pu-lo must therefore be looked for somewhere in the Derajat. It could 
not possibly liave been 150 miles vx'st of Multan, for if it had been 
we should liave to seek for it to the west of tlie vSulayman llaiige ; 
and the probability is tliat Hiuen Tsang made a mistake in his 
bearings, as he certainly did on other occasions, and tliat he ought to 
have said ‘'south” when he said “east.”'^^ 

Tlu;re i.s a village named Abhijrmo, a little to the south of the old capital, whicli 
suggested this restoration to General Cunningham. He says Abhijan is Sanscrit for 
“fame,’'*‘ and is not improbably connected with II wen Tlisang’s Pi-shen-po-pu-lo.” 
(“An Geog.,” 259.) The connection seems to leave something to be desired in 
the way of explanation. 

A legitimate restoration of the Chinese symbols would, I tliiiik, be Vaishndi'apvr 
= “ City of the followers of Vishnu,” but whether a town of that name ever existed 
in the DGrajat 1 have no idea. As for Alor, Hiuen Tsang would certainly have called 
that town 0-lo4o, and would not have gone out of his way in search of some anti- 
quated and fanciful appellation. 
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The question of Hiuen Tsang having visited Lower Sindh is com- 
plicated with that of the identification of the country he calls ’0-tin- 
p’o-chi-lo, restored by Professor Beal, without note or comment, to 
Atyanabakcla, a name hitherto unheard of. The professor was in 
fact obliged to abstain from explanation, having compromised himself 
by a previous unfortunate attempt at identification. Hiuen Tsang, 
after visiting Malwa, proceeded to the country of K’ie-ch’a, distant 300 
li, or fifty miles. This country Professor Beal identifies with 
Kadi^dia, though he admits that Kheda ‘’is the equivalent of 
K’ie-cli’a.” He says that Kheda (called by the English, who detest a 
palatal r/, Kaira) is the name of a town, but K’ie-ch’a was the name of 
a country, and on this ground, and tlie still more extraordinary one 
of didiviire, he determines tliat KTe-ch’a meant Kachchha. But he is 
xindoubtedly wrong. Kheda is the name of a very ancient province 
or tract of country in (luzerat, as w'ell as of the chief town in that 
tract, and some part of its eastern border may perhaps have been 
distant from the Malwa frontier what miglit roughly be ceiled fifty 
miles (it is now, wlicn Kheda is a British district, mucli less). The 
fac’t that Kachchha is 1 200 li from the western frontier of Malwa 
was not considered by tlie Professor, or, if it was, it did not stagger 
liim. The want of local knowledge, too, prevented him from seeing 
that there were other facts e(iually conclusive against his identifica- 
tion. Hiuen Tsang says : ‘‘ The population (of K'ie-ch’a) is dense ; 
the establishments wealthy (meaning that the families are well olf) ; 
tlie country is an appanage of Mfdava; and the climate, products of the 
soil and manners of the people arc very similar in Loth countries ; 
and of Malwa he says ; Tiie soil is rich and fertile and produces 
abundant harvests.” K’ie-ch*a, then, was densely poinilated and very 
fertile, and so the Kheda country is at this day; but to affirm such 
tilings of Kachchha in any age would have been ridiculous, and in 
fact we find tliat Hiuen ']''sang gave a very difierent account of that 
province, and one that is quite in accordance with the state of 
tilings now existing. For there cannot he a shadow of doubt that 
’O-tin-p’o-chi-lo — inexplicable, like the name of the Sindh capital- 
meant Kachchha. ‘'The cliief town is Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo (certainly 
Kotishwara, long since contracted to Koteshwar and Kotesar.^^ “ It 

Kotishwara (= “ ten million gods ”) is most probably the place which appears 
in translations of El Birun'i’s work on India as Tawalleshar, In the Arabic text in 
M. Reinaud's “ Fragments'* (p. 91), the name is written but I suspect that 
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lies on the Oliver Sindh and hordcrs on the ocean , and I may add that it 
still contains a temple of Malieshvara where the‘‘ Paslmpata heretics” 
worship just as in the days of the Chinese pilgrim. Again : “ Lately 
there has been no ruler ; it (the province) is under the protection of 
Sindh. The soil is low and darnjp, and the ground is impregnated 
with salt. It is covered witli wild shrubs, and is mostly waste land.” 
(Si-yu-ki, II. 276). Here we have Kachchha exactly described. Its 
very name is unconsciously explained by Hiuen Tsang, for it is due 
to the circumstance of its surface being “ low and damp.” It is sur- 
prising that Professor Peal could miss the identili cation. 

Hiuen Tsang now proceeds : ''On leaving the kingdom of 0-tin- 
p’o-chi-lo, and going north 700 li or so, we come to the country of 
Pi-to-shi-lo.” Professor Peal gives PUmliild as an c(]uivalent of this 
name, and General Cunningham tliinks that this stands for Patala, 
which he identifies with Hay darabad. Now 700 li, or 117 miles, is 
almost exactly the distance from Kotesar to Hayd^lr^Lb^^d, and the 
direction from the former is nearly north, but other considerations 
point to the conclusion that the country meant by Pi-to-shi-lo lay 
much further east. It is the custom of the pilgrim wlien a journey 
takes liim across a large river to mention tlie fact. Thus lie 
mentions the crossing of the Ganges and Nerbudda, tlio crossing and 
re-crossing of the Iiidms on entering, and on leaving, Sindh. It is, 
then, natural to expect that if he crossed tlie Indus to reach 
Pi-to-shi-lo we should have that fact recorded, and he could not 
possibly in those days have arrived at the position of Haydarabiid 
without crossing the river. He might even have been obliged to 
cross the Kori creek us well as the main river, and that would 
perhaps have been a matter of hours. As, then, there is not a 
word to indicate that tlie Indus had to be crossed in the journey to 
I*i-to-shi-lo, it seems to be a fair jiresumption tliat the country so 
named was on the same side of the river as O-tin-p'o-chi-lo, tliat is, to 

we have here one of those corruptions to which the Arabic alphabet lends itself with 
such fatal facility. At all events it is e.'^sy to see how well the original text may 
have had ^.., Tjiwalleshar is mentioned by El Birnril next after Drbal, and as 
being- fifty farsakhs from that place, which ft// iraler would suit fairly well for Kotesar. 
No such place as Tawalleshar is known. Both Kotesar and the neighbouring 
Narfiyansar (Naruyansarowar) are extremely ancient. 

It took Mr. Eastwdek, in 1839, a whole day to cross from Lakhpat to the usual 
landing-place in Sindh. (See his “ Diy Leaves from Young Egypt.”) The tedious 
transit is unavoidable, as it is necessary to sail some distance uj) the creek. 
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tlie east of it. Where, then, was it? The distance is said to be 
700 li, but the precise point of departure, according to the vexatious 
habit of tlxe pilgrim, is not named, and it becomes increasingly 
difficult to conjecture wliere to look for l*i-to-shi-lo. As regards 
lliuen Tsang’s distances, we hud these invariably stated in round 
numbers — in so many hmu/reth (or thousands) of li, but we must 
not imagine that he was in the habit of calculating tlie length of 
journeys, frexpienily of very long duration, in terms of a standard 
falling short of oOO yards. No doubt the actual standard was the 
universal one in olden times of “ a day’s journey/’ and with the 
( ■liinese this was probably taken as roughly averaging the convenient 
number of lOO li (about sixteen English miles). Vie may then 
take it that in the jnesent case the distance was 7 days’ journey “ <>/• 
.s 6 »/’ for tliis expression is almost always used by Hiuen Tsang, and, 
of course, in order to convey that his estimates have no pretension to 
anything like precision. Dut in some journeys the average of the 
‘‘ day ” might be greatly exceeded — might even be doubled — as, for 
instance, in tracts of country where water was very scarce, anu where 
on tliis account it might be necessary to travel very long distances 
without halting ; and yet, in stating the distance in li, mere habit or 
forgetfulness might cause the ordinary average to l>e taken as the 
basis of reckoning. Such is very likely to have been tlie case in 
regard to tliis particular journey, for whatever direction the pilgrim 
took he must needs liave passed tlirough a wide tract of nearly desert 
land. With respect to the real eijuivalent of Pi-to-slii-lo, 1 have no 
doubt whatever that ritri.^hihi is a mistake. The (..liinese syllables 
might ecpuilly represent such names as Dedasir and 1 ‘itrisir,"’'''' and the 
termination sir or mr, is very common in place-names in Mrirwfir, 
and is not uncommon in that portion of eastern Sindh situated 
between Umarkot and the Kan of Kach^ih, called Dhdt^ which has 

This was the name of some district, and apparently also of its chief town, for 
tlie “ capit al ” is referred to but not named. 

Thus we find that a distance which Hiuen Tsang calls 300 li is called by his 
follow -country man and biographer Hwui-lih, “three days journey.” (Si-yu-ki II. 

n.) 

These equivalents were suggested by Professor Beal himself when reading a 
paper at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society at which I was present, but in a letter 
subsequently written to me, he informed me that he was not disposed to adhere to 
them, entirely, I believe, on the ground that no place with a name resembling them 
was known in »Sindh. I cannot help tliiiiking this unfortunate, and that further 
research miglit lead to the discovery that in his suggested restorations he had struck 
upon the truth, or, at all events, had come near it. 
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for ages belonged ethnically to Marwar, and was loug politically 
connected with that province. It is here perhaps tliat we ought to 
look for whatever district our pilgrim meant by Ih-to-shi-lo, and I 
would suggest that the Nagar Parkar country, which contains some 
very ancient remains, might be what we are in searcli of;''"* or, again, 
the district about Umarkot (anciently called Aniarkot), or tliat 
immediately to the west of it, in the Mirpur Khas Pargana, or a little 
south of it. This last portion of Eastern Sindh is certainly more 
likely to liave contained a dense population,” as we aia^ told 
Pi-to-shi-lo did, than any part of the Dhat eountr)^ 

From Pi-to-slii-lo liiuen Tsang proceeded to ’0-fan-ch’a, distaiit 
“300 li or so,” and in a nortli-easterly direction. The cquivident of 
this name is given as Atrmida, but with a note of doubt attaclied to 
it. This, I believe, is (piite iinknown^It would seem to have been 
somewhere in the Khairpur territory. T5reneral Cunningham identifies 
the unnamed capital of 'O-fan-clda witli tlie ancient city of 
Brahmanabiid, but I tliink for very insullicient reasons. What is 
certain is that this distric't, like the other two previously numtioned, 
was a dependency of Sindii. Of each ol* the three it is said tliat 
it had “ no cliief ruler,” Imt was subject to Kindli. 'rhat this was 
true of Kachchlia some seventy years later tliau the pilgrim’s time 
we learn incidentally from the account of tlio Aral) compiest of 
►Sindh in tlie “ Tarlkh-i-Hind wa Sind,” Here we may talce leave of 
the pilgrim. Tlie probability is that for some reason or other— 
perhaps the unsettled- state of the country lying nearer to the Indus 
in consctpience of the recent extinction of an old dynasty, and the 
succession to tlio throne of an usurper and an upstart facts wliiedi 
are on record — he" kept on the outskirts of Sindh, and juirposely 
avoided the large towns, such as Brahmanribrid, in the neiglibourliood 
of the river. Tliat lie was ever anywhere near tlie position of the 
present Haydanibad is extremely improbable. It is incon.ahvalile 
that he should go out of liis way merely to visit an insignificant 
outlying stronghold like Nlrun, wliicli we know then ocmipied the 

A few miles north-east of the town of Na^arParkar is a place called Fjtri[)ur ~ 

“ town Of Pita,” a name which suggests that there may very well have been a Pitilsir in 
Dhat in earlier times. There is a Bed.asir in Marwar, but of comparatively mo<lern 
origin, and much too distant to allow of its being thought of in the x)rc.sont connec- 
tion. These names are mentioned merely to show tliat Professor Bears abandoned 
restorations were at least quite in accordance with known place-nomenclature, while 
Pitashila is not. 
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site on which tlie fort of Haydarabad was built last century. It 
would have been interesting if we could have traced his route along 
the countries on the Indus with some degree of certainty, but his 
fancies, or his errors, in the matter of place-names have rendered tliat 
impossible. 

We now turn to slightly later, but much more detailed and 
satisfactory sources of information in the woi ksof early JMuhammedan 
writers. 

The curious, and, for many reasons, deeply interesting old local 
chronicle, known as the Tdrikli-i--^IIviul v:a Sind, and also as the 
(Jhaoh Ndrna, contains an account of the earliest Muhaiumedan 
enterprises in India in the aggressions by the Arabs on tlie Sindh 
frontiers in the latter part of the seventh century a.L)., and their 
ultimate concpiest of all the territory between Multan and the 
mouths of tlie Indus in the beginning of the next century. It is a 
Persian version made, in the early part of the tiiirteenth century, by 
one Muhamrned 'Ali (a native of Kiifa in Tifap who had emigrated 
from his country and settled in Uchh), of an Arabic original drawn 
up apparently soon after the conquest of Sindh by one who took part 
in that event. The earlier portion of the work treats of Sindh when 
it was ruled by tiindii princes long before the Muhamiuedan invasion, 
or even the rise of Islam, and takes us back to tlie latter half of the 
sixth century. This part of tlie clironicle is no doii]:>t merely an 
embodiiiieiit of the local traditions current in the country about the 
time of the conquest.^^ These have received, as was inevitable, a 
colouring distinctly due to Muhanimcdan fancy, but tliere seems to 
be no reason to doubt that they contain on the whole a considerable 
amount of liistorical trutli. The account of the relations between 
Sindh and Arabia in the early years of Islam, and the narrative of 
the invasion and conquest are told with much simplicity, the reverses 
and misfortunes of the Muhammedans being recorded no lovss than 
their triumphs. The style of the Persian translation is, as stated by 

Sindh was the refuge of various Arab rebels and outlaws for several years before 
the conquest. Among these was the family of the ^llafiify, one of whom held a high 
position at the court of the Sindhian prince Rae Dahir, and is frequently mentioned 
in the Chach Kama. From this we learn that after the conquest he was pardoned 
(he had refused to fight against Muslims), and it is probable that from him the 
author of the Arabic original of that chronicle received most of the information 
relating to the period preceding the Arab invasion. . 
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Sir H. Elliot, for the most part plain and unaffected, but tlie text, in 
the only two copies which I have seen, is in many places corrupt, with 
the result of producing much confusion, and rendering many passages 
absolutely unintelligible. The work is somewhat marred, too, by in- 
consistencies and contradictions, which seem to have been occasioned 
by various authorities not in agreement with one another having been 
drawn upon for some of the matter recorded. With all its defects, how- 
ever, the Chach Nama remains a work of great value as a translation 
of one of tlie earlicist liistories by an Arab writer, and as a record of tlio 
first conquest ehocted by Muhammedan arms in Xndia.'’'^ Of tliis 
event so glorious for Islam only one other detailed account by an 
Arab historian is extant. Tliis is found in the work entitled 
“ KiUlb FiUfiJin'l livtildn” or Hook of tlie Conquests of Countries, 
written by Ahmed, son of Valiya, surnamed El iUladhurj, in the 
second half of the ninth century of our era. A chapter of this work, 
headed 7 ((Conquests of Sind), is devoted to a narrative 
of the various raids into Sindli led l)y the Arab cliiefs who were in 
command on its western frontiers, of the final conquest of the 
eoiiiitry, and of the events wliich occurreil there under the governors 

A complote and voi v appreoiaiive account <>[ the “ Chach Niima ” will be found 
in the first volume of Sir H. Elliot’s “History of India,” preceding the translated 
extracts from the clironiclo. In regard to those extracts it is to be regretted tliat 
there has heon some want of judgment in their selection. Some might luive l)een 
omitted with advantage, and there might have been a larger admission of portions of 
tlie narrative descrij)tive of the actual campaign. Jt was not a hap|>y circumstanee, 
too, that the gentleman selected to edit Elliot’s “ History/’ however (‘omptiteut in 
other respects, had no personal knowledge of India, and was conse(piently miabb;* to 
comment on or explain several matters demanding local knowledge for their satis- 
factory treatment. The siisi)icioiJ entertained by many of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Chach Nama, due to the fact of its containing some clearly 
legendary matter mixed up with wdiat purports to be history, has caused the work 
to be neglected; but after an attentive study of it, and after translating a considerable 
portion of it, I am happy to find my.self in agreement with so Idgh an authority as 
Sir H. Elliott in believing it to be genuine, and to give in the main a trust wort l)y 
account of one of the most interesting events in the history of India -the lirst 
collision between the Semite and the Aryan in that country. The defects of the 
existing text arc easily accounted for by the number of transcripts of which it is the 
latest result. The author’s manuscript must have been in the Kiific character, no 
other being then known to Arabs, and doubtless its contents had been copied and 
recopied in neo- Arabic wlien, 500 years later, Muhammed ‘Ali discovered the work 
at Bakhar in the possession of a descendant of the author. The correspondence 
purporting to have been carried on between Ha jjaj, the celebrated Governor of*Ii“iiq, 
and his young relative Muhammed Qasira, who commanded the Sindh Expedition, 
may be regarded as imaginary. 'J’o accept it as geniTine would be to presuppose a 
despatch- writing and despatch-preserving Army 8fafl‘ with which we can hardly 
credit the military organisation of those times. 
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appointed by the Khalifas down nearly to the period when Biladhun: 
wrote. The Futhhu’s-Sind is closely in agreement with the 
Chach Nama in regard to the main current of the events recorded, 
but it entcUvS far less into detail than the latter, and is in fact a 
simple and almost ])rosaic narrative strongly suggestive of truthful- 
ness. The exact accord frequently noticeable between the two 
authors naturally induces the impression of their liaving drawn from 
a common source, and in one or two instances tliey do cite tlie same 
authority ; but a careful study of both works will contirui the belief 
that they were composed independently, and that their many points 
of agreement may be regarded as evidence of the general trust- 
worthiness of the history which they relate. 

From the Chach Nama we learn that in the sixtli century a.d. 
the port of tlie Delta was named IMnd, the Arabic* modification of the 
Indian word Devxd, a temple ; for the place, we are told, contained a 
temple whicdi appears to have enjoyed soine celebrity. Tlie actual 
site of tliis port is now unknown, but we learn from, the Arab geo- 
graphers of the tenth century that it was somewhere in the westeiai 
J)c?lta. Sir IT. Elliot thinks it was at or near XarricbT, and that the 
temple probably stood on the headland of Manora."''^ It is certain, 
however, tliat no temple would be built on a site so inconvenient in 
point of access as Manora, and at a distance of fully five miles from 
fresh water. And he is certainly in error when, endeavouring to find 
further suppoit for his location of Dc'^bal, he says {Lc»), “ Biladhuii' 
speaks of the Bay of Debal,” which, if it were true, would be decisive 
of the cjuestion, since Karachi bay is the only bay that exists in 
that region. But it was not Biladhuri but his French translator, 
M. Reinaud, who spoke of a “ bay.” The former used the expression 
(Khawru’l Daybal) that is, the Debal estuary or creek, 
and M. Reinaud translated it “ la bale de Daybal.” Dcbal, then, 

“ History of India,” 1 . App. p. 376. In a footnote he remarks that “ the tenure 
was contij^aous to the town of Dubai, not within it,” and he refers to .Biladlinri as 
his authority for this statement ; but Biladhuri’s words are bVl Daybal, that is strictly 
“ v/t Dubai,” though they might have been used if the temple had been outside the 
town but close to it. The Chach Nama, however, is explicit, using the expression 
dar miydnd-Dfdial, “ in — in the midst of — Dubai.” M. Itcinaud’s version of the 
“ Fiithh ” has, what is a correct equivalent in I^renck, “ a Daybal,” and Sir -Henry’s 
translator, following this version instead of the Arabic original, rendered the ex- 
I^ression “ at ” in place of “ in ” Debal. 

It is curious that M. Reinaud made the same mistake in translating El Biruni’s 

Of 

work (^‘Fragments,” p. 119), rendering^^ though in this very place El 
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acccmling to Bilridluiri, was clearly on one of the Delta channels, but 
we have no further information from him which enables ns to tlx its 
position more precisely. The Arab geo^^raphers of tlie tenth century 
are also very vague in their descriptions of its .situation. In the map 
of Sindh in the ‘‘ Ashkalud-Belad/’ which appears to have been the 
work of Tbnu Hawaii (Elliot, I. 32 ), as well as in that by Istakhri, 
Dewal is shown as lying to tlie west of the Indus (tlie main stream 
must be understood, no other being represented) and on the very 
shore of the sea. Rut no town could possibly exist in a situation wliere 
it would be exposed to destruction during the stormy seasojis, and 
where such a necessary of life as fresh water would have to Ijc brought 
from long distances ; to say nothing of tluj impossibility of a port 
being established on tlie open Delta coast. All the known Delta 
ports have been well inland, at distances from the sea (liy river) of 
sixteen to tliirty miles or even more. The sole exception is the port 
of Keti, established since the British con<|uest, which is only ten or 
tw*elve miles from the sea, and has three times been destroyed by 
inundations during the south-west monsoon ; and Debal was no mere 
ordinary Delta port with few or no solid buildings, and consisting of 
a collection of huts intended for liabitation only during the shij^ping 
season. It is evident that at the time of its capture by the Arabs it 
was a town of some siz(.‘ and respectably fortified. Its teni):)le was 
large enough to afford a last refuge for many of the l)esieged, and 
from its recesses the victors brought fortli no fewau’ than 700 “lovely 
damsels” belonging to tlie sa(*red establishment. This is probably 
an exaggeration, but it is allow'able to regard the story as evidence 
tliat the building was of large proportions and was maintained on a 
grand scale. AVe are also told that when, under special orders from 
TiTiq, the town was given over to military execution, the carnage 
lasted for three days - a proof that its i)opulation cannot have been 
inconsiderable. Riladhurl says that when the Muhammedan com- 


Birftni distinctly describes it as an f stitar // — a place where, he says, .sweet water runs 

M J 

into and mingles with the sea —while he defines the (^iibV)), not: felicitously but 
intelligibly enough, as being “like a bending or winding-in ” of the sea on the land 
— that is, a bay. The northern part of Karachi harbour might perhaps be called a 
“ Khawr,” as there the LiiirT (a flood-channel, always dry except after heavy rain) 
runs into it, and, according to some map.s, the sea at the entrance of the harbour is 
called “ Khur ‘Ali.’* The word Khawr is sometimes used in Makraii for a “ river.” 

In Colonel Tod’s “ Kajasthan,” there is mention of Dewal as a Tlrtha^ or sacred 
bathing- place, to which pilgrimages were made from Rajputana. 
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iiitiuder got possession of the place he garrisoned it with 4,000 men* 
There can be no doubt, then, that a town of this size and importance 
would be situated far enough inland to be beyond the reach of tidal 
waves and Hoods, and as far up the channel on which it lay as could 
be conveniently reached by foreign vessels trading to Sindh. It 
would also be in a position liaving easy communication by land with 
the interior, and would nob therefore be in the network of channels 
far down in the Delta. Its most probable situation would be some- 
where on the right bank of the Biojhdr channel whence the interior 
could be reached without crossing, at the most, more than one stream. 
Now among the sites of ruined towns in the Western Delta there is 
one on tlie right bank of the Jlaghar, at a spot twenty miles south- 
west of Thata, wliicli seems to me to be very j^robably the remains of 
ancient Dewal. (See Map 111.) Autlientie liistoiy of these ruins 
there is none, but according to local tradition they are the remains of 
a once nourishing i)ort, the residence of a large trading community 
and of State otticials. TJie present name of the site is Kakar Bukera, 
llukera being the name of tlie township (locally crdled Beit j in wliich 
it lies, and being also an old tribal name. Now it is nimitioned in 
the (.'bach Nama that on the occasion of a cm'tain chiefs lieing a]»- 
poiuted governor of Dewal the '' Deb of Bakrl'' was assigned to him 
for liis maintenance. This name may very likely l»e a corruption, 
resulting from many copyings, of Ihikcra, the difference between tlie 
two when written in Tersian being but trilling (1^^ and ; and as 
it would be natural — especially in those unsettled times — that the 
land from whicli the governor was to draw his revenue should be 
immediately round the town, it seems to be no far-fetched inference 
tliat Ihikch’a was tlie township assigned, and that the ruined site it 
contains is that of Dewal.^" And this identification agrees very well 
with sucli other evidence as we can glean in regard to the position of 
the old jiort. Ibnu Kliurdadba says (Elliot, I. 15) that from Debal 
to the junction of the river Mihran (Indus) with the sea is two para- 

Very many townships, and their names, in Sindh — as indeed throughout India — 
are of extreme antiquity. Towns and villages succumb to the violence of man or to 
natmal calamity, disappear and are known no more, but usually the township with 
its name endures through all vicissitudes. Hence it is much safer to seek fOr 
ancient names among those of present townships than among those of existing towns 
or A illages. How old the Bukora township may be I cannot say, but I am informed 
that the Bnkera tribe, or sub-tribe, have very long been settled here and in the 
neighbourhood. Another name fur the ruined site is Beg Ckugyo, 
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sangs/' and Masudi (Il>id, j>. 24) that the month of the Mihrau is 
‘'about 2 days’ journey from the town of Debal.’’ This apparent 
inconsistency may be explained by the su]>position that the former 
writer wrote “ parasangs ” {farmmf) when he meant “ days;*' From 
what lias been stated above, it is evident that Debal could not have 
been at so short a distance from the sea as 7-8 miles, and in any case 
Masiidi, who had himself travelled in Sindh, would be the better 
authority on such a point. But when he says “ 2 days’ ” journey 
we must understand a distance hff rhxr equal to 2 days’ journey 
(roughly 40 miles), as nobody would travel lietwcicn the two points l>y 
land, crossing deep cliaimels and creeks on the way. Ihis distance 
just suits the Bukm'a identification, the ruins being 35 to 40 miles 
from tlu; .S(3a by the Baghar rivarf^ l^astly, we have the distance 
between l)(d)al and Nlrfin slated in the (Jliach Nfinia as 25 farsaklis. 
The site of Nlrun is very well known to be that of the present fort of 
Ilaydarabad, the ruins of the ancient stronghold having been in 
existence and surrounded by a burial ground till 1763, when (.Thulam 
.Shrdi Kalhora swept all away in founding the fortress of his new 
capital. Tlui value of the ‘‘farsakh” is of course a matter of un- 
certainty. 8ir H. Klliot considered that 2 h miles might be taken as 
a minimum, and 3 miles as a maximum, e([uivalent of that vague 
standard. But looking to the authorities cited by himself (1. App. 
p. 4CX) n.) it would seem that a mhmnmn of: 3 miles would be a safer 
value to assume. Tlie real fact is that though a dcliiiite value lias at 
different times been assigned to the farsaldi, in practical use its value 
lias varied among different peoples according to tlie nature of the 
country they inhabited. In a mountainous country it would be less ; 
in a plain country more. In Persia it is usually reckoned at about 
4 miles, and in the Hat country of 'Ira(p‘ArabT, to whicli tlie author 
of the Chach Naina no doubt belonged, it would most likely be about 
the same. Hut the most usual method of reckoning <listances in 
olden times was by the day’s journey as vague and various a standard 
as the farsakh — but in a plain country, whore no exceptional obstacles 
to progress were met with, commonly taken at about 20 miles. Ibnu 
Haw<[il says (Fffliot, I. 30, where, liowever, Tiz is clearly a mistake for 

The writers quoted speak of the mouth of the “ Mibraii,” but they need not be 
held to refer to the main river, but only to that branch of it on which Dobal was 
situated. At that time, according to the A.shkjllu’l-Belad map, Debal was not on the 
main stream, though how far from it it is impossible to conjecture, the cartographer 
having had no notion of scale. 
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Nlruii) Niruii was 4 days’ from Debal, meaning, of course, by the 
direct route ordinarily followed by travellers, and by that route 
Kakar P)uk(u%a is a little more than 80 miles from Haydarllbad. By 
tlie route, however, which the Arab force took the distance, as we 
shall see liereafter, would be much more, and would certainly not be 
under but rather above 100 miles. The march occupied, we are told, 
6 days, tliat is slightly more tlian 16 miles a day, a very fair rate of 
progress for a force obliged to keep as near the river as possible and 
to regulate its daily advance by that of the convoy under its protec- 
tion. We thus have statements of distance l)y the different routes 
and by the different obvServers which go to support the proposed 
identiii cation. 

Tor all these reasons then, I am led to think tliat Kakar Jhikcra is 
the site of ancient Dcwal, and that all the evidence is against the 
ideutitications of the famous Delta port with Karachi, Lrihori 
ikindar, or Thata, eacli of which lias had its confident supporters.^'* 

Captain Burton was positive as to Tha^. “ We are certain” (lie .sag:) “ tliat the 
modern 'I'atta occupies tlie ground of the ancient Dewal, as the Arabs and Persians 
kn()^Y it. by no other name — Shal-i-Dibali still being used to mean a. shawl of Tatta 
rnanufactorv ” (Sindh, IJ. n. 2). 'I’hat Thata was called J)<"wal l)y Arab traders is 
certain. Sir A. Burnes says (“Oabul,” p. 17): ‘‘When last 1 was in Bombay the 
native agetit at; Muscat in Arabia wrote as a matter of news that the Iman was about 
to attack Zunguebar and had sent to DHwal to hire soldiers ; he had applied to 
fSinde for mercenaries.” Another illustration of the linking of the names of Thaba 
and Dr-vval is found in a manuscript report of Mr. Crow, British commercial agent at 
Thata in the la&l year or t wo of last century. He speaks of “ the ruins of a city 
said t o ))C ancient Thatay or Deiral on the eastern (northern) bank of this 

ereok (the Gliara : he refers to the ruins of BliamblKu) about 40 miles from its mouth. 
There is the ruin of another, it is said, still more ancient, That a, or Deoal Siny/i, in 
the lieart of the Delta." (This may refer to the Bukr-ra site, but there are many old 
sites in tlie Delta.) The Portuguese, who became acquainted with the Delta country 
in the sixteenth century, called LahorT Bandar and Sindh Dinkinde^ and at a later 
period the Englisli did the same. Faria y Souza, in bis work on Asia, spe.aks of 
“ the city Dtid seated on the westernmost mouth of Indus.” (Stevens’ Translation, 
IT. 514.) The fact is that the fame of ancient IF wal, in consequence of its cora- 
incrcial importance, and also, perhaps, from the quasi-sacred cliaracter attaching to 
the place, caused its name to survive long after the port had been abandoned and its 
buildings had fallen to ruin. The foreign traders transferred its name to its 
successor as a Delta port, called by Sindhis ” Lahori,” and even to all the Western 
Delta, and its chief town, Thata, when that came into existence. But there is no 
evidence to show that by the natives of Sindh Thata was ever called Dcwal, though 
it is true that one native writer has made the careless statement that “ Dowal is 
Thata.” The Thata peo[)le themselves do not hold that view, for a Seyyid of the 
place, who had given some attention to the question, told me that he had taken 
much trouble to discover where Dcwal had been situated, and had never been able to 
solve the difiiculty. 
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Sir Henry Elliot would at once have abandoned the Karricbl identiii- 
cation if he had been aware that that place is, by the shortest route, 
no miles from the actual site of Nlrhm, while he held that the 
equivalent of 25 farsaklis could not at tlie utmost be more than 75 
miles. As to Lilhorl Bandar it need only be said that its situation 
among a number of tidal channels, isolating it from the country 
inland, would render it most unsuitable for a substantially con- 
structed town. Its river distance, too, from the sea is only sixteen 
miles; while, according to Masudi, Dtdjal was at least twice that 
distance from the sea. And if Lrdiori Bandar is Dewal, how are we 
to explain the fact of the disappearance of its former celebrated name 
and its replacement by one utterly insignilicant in com])arison ? The 
Thata site is still more out of the question. It is surprising that its 
distance from the sea, and the dihiculty of navigation by keeled 
ships of such a river as the Indus liave been overlooked by those 
wlio are certain’’ tliat it was once a famous port for sea-going 
vessels I It is at the very least twice too far inland to liave ev(ir 
served such a purpose. 

Dewal, besides being a conimercial port, was also a vsettlement of 
])irates, belonging to a trilxj who were called Nagamara.^’^' It was 
the capture and tlie plundering by tliese sea-rovers of certain 
subjects of the Khalifa, and the refusal of redress by Prince Daliir, 
tlien on tin', tlirone at Alor, that led to tlie Arab invasion of Sindli ; 
or perliaps it would l>e more in accordance with trutli to say tliat it 
precipitated tliat event. For many years previous to the alfair of the 
pirates the Arab commanders on the eastern frontier of Meknin had 
been engaged in entirely unprovoked and wanton raids into western 
Sindh from (^ayqriiirin (tlie modern Gandava) down to Sewan ; and on 
any fair consideration of matters in dispute between the two powers 
Prince Dahir Iiad far more cause of complaint than tlie Klialifa. The 
real fact was that the fertile Indus Valley, and the wealth to be 
gained there by a victorious army, offered an irresistible temyitation 
to the needy Arabs, and invasion could be only a question of time 
and opportunity. The first attempts at reprisal for the piratical 
outrage issued in disaster. Two successive attacks on Dewal were 
completely defeated, with the loss of the commander of each expedi- 

Sir H. Elliot calls them Tangamara, saying at the same time that there is a 
difficulty about his first letter, I think the name in the text is the correct one, 
though I am not .sure that I have not heard them called in 8indh Nigdmara, 
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tion. The .shame of these reverses at the liands of infidels 
and grief at the death of Budhayl, a favourite wfio led the 
second expedition, preyed upon the mind of Hajjaj, the Governor 
of ‘Iraq, who held the cliief control of the .KJialifa’s eastern depen- 
dencies ; and when after a long delay a considerable force was 
.sent to conquer Sindh, he gave the comniander orders not to 
spare the people of Dewal. ''Ihc three days’ slaughter carried 
out ill too faithful compliance with this injunction, the destruction 
of tlie temple which had given name to the place, and the 
exhaiLstive pillaging which was addiid to the other horrors of the 
capture, must have left Dewal a miire wreck. Yet it survived, and 
in time apparently recovered a considerable rlegree of ]n*osperity. 
Tile capture by tlie Arabs occurred most probably in 710 A.o. (the 
exact date is uncertain). Home time in the last quarter of the twelfth 
century, nearly 500 years later, Sultan dalalu’d-Dln Khwarasini 
invaded Sindh, jiassed into tlie Delta country, took Dewal and the 
surrounding territory, and ‘-acquired much wealth.”®^ A large 
proportion of this ‘‘ wealth ” must have been tlie result of pranderiiig 
Dcwalj as outside of the few towns or larger villages which it contained, 
the Delta country could liavc offered little to excite the greed of 
the raider. Again, in the year 1223 a.d. the same prince, Hying 
before the victorious ('hiiigiz Khrin, took refuge in tlui Delta, and for 
a time rested in Dewal.*’^ This is one of the latest, if not quite the 
latest, notice.s of Dewal as still existing and inhalnted.^- Rather 
more than a eentuiy later, in 1333 or 1334, when Ibnu Batata was iti 
tlie Delta, Dt‘wal was no more: at least no inentiou of it occurs in 
the travelh r’s narrative, and its ])]ace as a |iort had lieen taken by 
haJiarl (Lrdiari Bandar) twenty miles farther down the Baghar 
Cluinnel. The probability is that Dewal wa.s abandoned in con- 

See the '‘Tabakat-i-Nnsin ” in Major Baverty’s translation, v'ol. i. p. 452. 
Among works dealing with any considerable portion of eastern hi.story, this of Major 
Raverty's is quite monumental in respect of its painstaking accuracy and its instruc- 
tive and exhaustive comment. He ju.sily dcscrilues the work, “ text and notes 
together," as a. “ vor3" thesaurus of most varied and often recondite historical 
material for the period of which it treats." What a juty that its value should be 
grievously impaired by t he want of an index ! 

Ibid. n. pp. 294-5. 

It is possible that the Dewal of Jalrdu'd-Diirs day was not the original Dewal, 
but some other town to which the famous name had been transferred. It is curious 
that Ei Binini, writing in the first half of the eleventh century, does not name Dewal, 
but speaks of Lohdranl as apparently the Delta port of that time. 
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sequeaice of the Bagliar’s iucroasing shoaling preventing the access of 
sea-going vessels to the port.^® 

Dewal having been captured and secured as a base for further 
operations, the invading force moved northward into the interior, 
Nvnin being the next point aimed at. The siege-train, consisting of 
catapults, some of whicli were of large size, was sent up country in 
boats by a brancli of the Indirs called Sind Sdfjar. This Sanscrit 
name, of which Sind. Danjd, or “ Hind Sea,” is the modern Persianized 
equivalent, is mentioned by El Biruni in connection with the Indus. 
Speaking of the course of that river in Sindli he describes it as 
dividing at Mansura, and then “ flowing into the ocean at two places 
near tJie city Loh;iranT, and more eastward in the province of 
Kachchha at a place called Sinxlliv-Sd<jant l.c, tlie Sindh Sea.” On 
the other hand liCshiduM-Din, whose work the Jainiait-Tawarfkli, 
completed in 1310 a.i>., ''is really and confessedly” a Persian 
version of El Birilni’s ‘Madia” (Elliot, i. 42), gives El Jilruni’s 
description in this form: “At this place (Mansrira) tlte river divides 
into two streams ; one empties itself into tlie sea in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Lrdirirani, and the other branches oil' to the east to the 
borders of .Kach, and^ is limonm hij the nnme of Sind- Sdi/ar^ ix. ''Set/ of 
Sind/' (Ibid. p. 49), The name would certainly be more a]>propriatc 
to a river, and one of considerable size, tlian to a '"phau/' ; and wlieii 
we hnd in tlie (Jhach ^s'ania that in the eightli century tliere was a 
bram h of the Indus actually so called, it is permissible to suspect 
some corruption in the existing texts of BiruiiJ, and to conjcicture that 
the one used by lleshlduM-Dln contained the correct reading. But if 
the Sindhu-Sagara was an eastward I lowing branch, reaching the sea 
by the borders of Kaclichha, that is, through the Kori Creek, the 
reported jn’oceeding of the Arab commander in sending his siege-train 
by such a circuitous route, and one that would carry it in an 

Of the j)oiiod of the foundation of OOwal nothing is known. Tho place seems 
to have been in existence as early as the commencement of the litre dynasty, which 
Elliot puts about 495 a.d. (“History” I. 407 and 138). It was known to Chinese 
navigators in the seventh century. The late ISir H. Yule in “ Cathay and the Way 
Thither ’ ( 1 , Ixxviii.), says : -‘Chinese annals of the Tbang dynasty, of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, describe the course followed by their junks in voya^ng to the 
Euphrates from Kwangcheu (Canton).” After describing the course as rounding 
Ceylon and following the coast northw-ard till they reached Tiyu (or Diu), he pro- 
ceeds : “ Ten days’ further voyage carried them past five small kingdoms to another 
Tiyu, near the great Milan or Sintu.” This, of course, was Dcwal on Ihe Mihran or 
Indus. 
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unexplored and liostile country, far from tlie possibility of protection 
by the rest of the army, eventually landing it (if, by a miracle, it 
escaped capture or destruction) at a great distance from Niriui, 
becomes totally imjxplicable and incredible. And not less inex- 
plicable is the presumption involved that no other Delta stream 
besides this farthest eastern one was then navigable for any distance 
by boats. The only possible solution of tlie difiiculty seems to lie in 
the supposition that there were two 8indh-Sagaras, and in favour of 
such a supposition there is some ground more solid tlian a plausible 
conjecture. Arrian tells us that both the main Delta brandies in 
Alexander’s time were “ large rivers and lioth preserved tlie name 
Indus down to the sea.’' If tins is correct, then tlie indv/mous name 
of each was certaivdy SiniUin., and the old Sanscrit name, preserved 
by El Biruiii, of Ny7i^/Ac-ASy7//('/,r//. would etpially apply to both, since it is 
impossilde to lielieve tliat a name implying great lireadth and volume 
would attach more to tlie eastern than to tlie western branch, which 
latter indeed liad perhaxis the greater claim to it (see aliove, p. 29, n. 44). 
Now we liave seen (aliove, pp. 9, to) that there is strong evidtaice to 
supjiort the l>elief tliat the present Gharo is jiart of the channel - - 
the great western branch by which Alexander, and after him 
Nearchus, sailed down to the sea., and it is beyond quest ion th(3 
channel wliich ITolemy calls S(ff/apa. That 8agapa may very likely 
be a (corruption of 8agara. will be accepted without argument liy tlie 
most critical, and there can 1)«‘ no ditluailty in lielicving that tlie 
correct and complete name was Sindhu-Sagura.”*' And some further 
and curious support ol the theory that the present Gharo is the 
remnant of the western Siiidhu-Sagura is found in a statement 
oceuring incidentally in the Cliach Nama. ’.riiere it is said that tlie 
Aral) commander “ ordered the catajuilts to bo embarked on boats 
and forwarded towards the fort of Nlrun. IViej/ Irrongkt the boats 
into the river called Sind Sagar.” This statement makes it 

Tt will, porh.'ip.s, be asked why, if Sagara was the real name of the eastern 
branch ‘ tZo/ra. fo the sea,^ docs Ptolemy call the mouth of that branch Lonibare and 
not Sagara? The explanation probably is that the eastern {Sindhu-Sagara was 
<M>nsidered to end eitlier where it reached the Ran of Kachchlm, or at its junction 
with the Loni, which was most likely a few miles north-east of Lakhpat. From this 
point the channel down to the sea may have been called the Loni Estuary (Lonibare). 
During his hu t ried voyage to the .sea by the eastern channel Alexander may not have 
learnt this fact, or it may have escaped his historians. 

“ Kishti dar nb kill anra Sind Sftgar goyand mi burdand.” This is incorrectly 
rendered in Elliot’s “ History ” (T. 157'. “The boats frent up the stream which they 
call Sind Sagar.’- 
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clear that Dewal wa^s not on the Sindhu-Sagara, for if it had 
been so situated the boats would have been in that stream 
already.^" Now in seeking for the site of Dewal it is evident, 
as I trust I have proved, that our held ot choice is limited to tlie 
lands on the Charo and Baghar. On the Inink of oiui or other of tliese 
two channels the town must have stood, and it seems certain tliat 
the one on wliich it did not stand was tlie Sindhu-Bagara, Ixjcause no 
other Delta clianiiel would have been etpially convenient for a ilotilla 
proceeding to the neighbourhood of Nirun, and x>robably by no other 
eliajinel could it have gone into the interior under effective protection 
from tluj army proceeding by land. Thus if it be conceded tliat 
Dewal was on the Bagliar, it becomes an almost unavoidable conclu- 
sion that the (Jbaro channel is the remnant of the ancient Sindhu- 
Sagara.^'^ 

But assuming tliis comdusion to be established, there remains tlie 
interesting <| nest ion wlicther tlie ehannel of the Sindhu-Sagara was 
still complele at tlie time of the Arab invasion, and, tliough lujta per- 
manent stream, yet in activity during the flood-season ; or whether its 
continuity had already been liroken by tlie turning of the stream into 
a souUiorly course as described in the first section (pp. 6. 7). llore 
we have no positive evidence to guide us. in support of the view 
that tlie channel was tlien not continuous, or at least contained little 

The sicgo-traiii had been brouglit from ‘hiui to Drwal by sea, but for the navi- 
gation of tlie Indus higher up than IX wal tlie si^a-going vessels would have been 
totally unsnited : these must have been left at Dewal and ordinary river-craft 
employed in the further operations. 

Against this conclusion it may be urged that iTolemy’s names for the river 
mouths cannot be quoted in decisive support of it. For if it is nuM probable tliat 
Sagapa ought to be corrected to Sagara, it is ahmlutdif cerfahi that Sinthon (the 
name of the second mouth from the west) is the Ch'eek form of h?indhu,* and this 
may be held fairly to raise the presumption that the Sinthon, and not the Hagapa, 
was the mouth of the .Sindh u-Sagara which would thus be identical with the IJaghfir 
and its prolongations. If this were accepted it would follow, on the reasoning in 
the text, that Dvwal was on the Gliuro, and, as an equally necessary conclusion, that 
that channel was in full activity and navigable for several miles by sea-going vessels 
in the beginning of the eighth century ; that in short nothing had changed during 
the looo years which had elapsed since Alexander’s expedition, t he westing ” of 
the river farther inland having been suspended for ten centuries. Ratlier than accept 
such conclusions, it seems to me preferable to suppose that when the second mouth 
became the principal embouchure the name Sindhu was transferred to it wliilo the 
remaining portion of the name was retained for the old mouth. 

* If there were a doubt on this point it would be removed by tlie fact that in 
another section of his Geograpliy (Lib. vii. I. § 2S) Ttolemy calls this same mouth 
Indos, 
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or no water, it may bo said that there is no mention in the histories 
of the invaders having crossed any Delta channel on their way to' 
Dewal. But the narrative might have been equally silent on the 
subject tliough there had been a stream to cross, since, if such was the 
case, the crossing was not opposed. For the historians the real start- 
ing point of the campaign was the siege of Dfwal, and though there 
is a casual reference to the capture of Armfiil ” (near Las Bela), 
nothing of any interest is recorded during the long marc?h from 
Sl)Traz, where the army assembled, to the great town in the Indus 
Delta. Dn the other hand, if the old Sindliu-Sngara was then still 
ilowing and uiifordable tlie Sindhians would hardly have neglected 
the precaution of removing all boats from the stream, and would pro- 
bably have offered some armed opposition to tlie passag(». In tlvis 
case there would have been some delay whicli, (^specially when cou- 
nected with the first collision, liowever slight, witli the Sindhians, 
would certainly have been noticed. To this consideration must be 
added the improbability of a town of the size and sub^itantial 
character of Dewal being fault in a position where it would 1)0 
separated from the mainland by a stream such as the Sindhu-Sagara 
must have been when in full activity. If that stream was Howi ng 
and nagivable when Dewal was founded, it is difficult to see wliy a 
site was not clioseii on its bank rather than on that of the Bagliar, 
where stone for tli(^ more solid buildings would have to be carried 
ten miles farther than would be necessary if the place were founded 
on the Sindbu-Sagara. On the whole tlicn, the weight of probability 
seems to be against tlie supposition tliat the ohl clianiiel of the 
Sindhu-fSagara was still continuous in the eightli century; and if it 
was not so we must take that mime, as used in the (yliach Nama, to 
apply to the present Ivalri, a little north of Thata, and to a 
1 ‘onsiderable stretch of the river l)eyond it — as far northward probably 
as tlie twenty-fifth parallel — in fact to about the latitude of the great 
bifurcation of Alexander's time. And the channel through which 
the boats were '' brought into the Sindhu-Sagara " must have been 
that now known as the Khmulh — the later course of the Siiidhu- 
Sagara when it clianged from westward to southward — whicli joined 
the Baghfir close to my site of Dewal. 

The existence of a western as well as an eastern Siudhu-Sagara 
being now established, the arrangements for the conveyance of the 
siege-train become intelligible. The flotilla went up the western 
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Sindhu-Sagara under the protection of the army whicli marched along’ 
the right bank.^^ The course of the Indus, it will be borne in mind, 
was then, as for centuries afterwards, very far to the east of the 
present one, and after the Sindhii-Sagara had been reached the 
direction of the march would be for some distance due east and then 
north till some point probably south-east of Nlrfm was gained when, 
after disembarking til e siege-train, the army would marcJi on tlaat fort. 
The total length of tliis somewhat circuitous route from Dewal to 
Niriin would be at least one liundre<l miles, or, as stated in the Chach 
Nama, twenty-live ‘‘ farsaklis,’’ a fact wliieli sutiices to show that 
tlie site of Dewal cannot have been much, if at all, to the west of the 
point 1 assign to it; for instance, nut at or near Lalion Ikuidar (as 
(Jeneral Ouniiingliain thinks it was) from wliicli place the niarcli 
would have lieen at least 120 miles. 

Nfrun stood, as already stated, on the ground now occu])i(id b\' 
liaydarabrul fort. '‘Here” (says tlie Chaeli Xanui) '"there is a grassy 
tract called Balaluir in the district of Jktrftl (or JJarri), and as yet 
the water of the river Hihrriii had not come there, and tlie army 
sutlered severely from thirst.” .Balaliar and Banii arc names that, 
so far as I know, have long since vanished from the locality, and ar(^ 
not to be recognised hi any of tliose now existing. The rehuence to the 
water of tlie iMihran can only be understood as indicating that a 
canal or canals brought water from the Indus to the country around 
Niruii during the time of tlie inundation (May to ^epteml.ier), but 
were dry during the rest of the year. The Indus, if it then flowed 
in the old abandoned cliaimel still to be seen to the east of Haydara- 
bad, was some sixteen, miles distant from Niriiii, and may have been 
much farther. Ninin was evidently a place of little importance and 
no particular strength. I'liough its gates were at first closed against 
the Arabs, it was soon surrendered without any liglitiug. Such value 
as it possessed seems to liave consisted in its situation on tlie main road 
from the capital Alor, by the ancient city of Eialimanribad, and after- 
wards by Maustira, to the port of Dewal. [drisi, wlio compiled liis 
ueography in the twelfth century, says : “ Niruii is lialf way between 

I If the old channel was then still in activity the army must have re-crossed it 
y)on after leaving Dr;wal, but of thivS there is no mention. The yindhian Prince and 
jhe bulk of his forces remained in the country east of the Indus throughout the 
Campaign ; and as it was the Arab commander’s object to secure his rear V>y gaining 
possession of Nirun and Siwastan before striking the decisive blow at the main 
linclh,ianarmy, it was for th^||tcsent essential to keep to the right bank of tlie Indus, 
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Debal and Man sura, and peo^jlc going from one town to the other 
here cross the river'' (Elliot^ I, 78) — a remark which, being unex- 
plained in Elliotts History, would lead its readers to suppose that the 
Indus ran close to Nirun. IdrlsT, however, was simply copying Ibnu 
Hawqil, but going wrong in names. The latter says correctly : 

Manjdharl is to the west of the Miliran, and Utere any one who 
proceeds from Debal to Mansura will have to pass tlie river, the latter 
place being opposite to Manjabari” (Elliot, I. 37). Another remark 
of Idrisi, and similarly misleading, is left without comment by 
l^lliot's editor. lie says, describing the covirse of the Indus b(dow 
Mansura : The Miliran passes on to Nirun ” (Ibid. p. 78), when, in 
fact, it was never, down to the middle of the eighteentli century, 
within 15 or 16 miles of the site of Nirun. The l-hulell^ an inunda- 
tion channel, now ruiiuing under the eastern Hank of the ridge on which 
Haydariibad fort stands, is not, contrary to (xeneral Cunningham ('* Am 
Ceog. of India,'’ p. 279), to be thought of as existing in tlie eighth cen- 
tury, because it has its head in the present course of the I?vlus, some 
12 miles north of Haydarribad, and that course, as already men- 
tioned, was taken by the river so late as last century. For the 
statement by (Icneral Cunningham, that tliere was a lake near Nirfin 
‘‘ of suflicient size to receive the licet of Muluunmed Kasim ” (Ibid. p. 
280), tliere is no authority in the Cliach Nama, which speaks only of 
a pool of water (ribgir) in the vicinity of the fort. If there was a 
lahe there, the account of the army’s suilering severely from thirst 
until rain fell and filled, as we are told, all the pools and reservoirs 
in the lands around the town,” must evidently be a mere fiction. 


The CAiiiPAroN of xSiwastax. 

Though the Siwastaii campaign lies, properly speaking, outside 
tlie scope of tliis memoir, some notice of it seems desirable, with a 
view both to obtain a further idea of the course of the Indus at that 
time, and also to complete the account of the military operation; 
in the country west of the river as detailed in the Chach Niima. ( 
After gaining possession of Nirun the army proceeded againsj 
Siwastan (Sewan), and “ advanced by stages till it reached a plao 
called Moj, distant 30 farsakhs from Nirun.” Thus some plac\ 
(Moj cannot be identified) which, as the narrative implies, wa/ 
not so far, as Siwastan is said to be about 120 miles from Niru 
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while we know that the entire distance between Haydarabad and 
Sewan is little more than So miles. This excessive discrepancy 
between j)ositive fact and the statement of the Chach Nama, while it 
seems to discredit that chronicle, is perhaps in reality a striking proof 
of its general trustworthiness. The explanation I take to be that the 
army inarclied by the hill route, though not a hint is given of tliis 
having been the case, unless such is to be found in the fact that the 
Arab commander took with him the native governor of Nirfin as 
^uide, which would hardly have been necessary for so simple a march 
as the direct one from Niriin to Slwastan. The distance by the hill- 
route is 1 lo miles, and to Moj, which seems to have been close to 
Siwastan, would be something less. It may be assumed that by 30 
farsakhs we are to understand 7 or 8 marclios. The reason of this 
indirect and much longer route having been selected is apparent 
enough on strategical grounds. The elfective ligliting forces of Sindh 
were gatliered in and about Drahmanribad ; that is to say, at tlie apex 
of a triangle of whicli tlie line Nlrun-Siwastan w'as tlie base. Had 
the Arab commander marched along this line botli his riglit Hank 
and rea would liave been exposed to attaclv by the Sindhian prince, 
wlio still cominanded all the resources of the country and cotild liave 
crossed the river at any point he pleased ; while in front of the Arabs, 
and at no great distance, were the as yet intact forces of western 
Sindh. Tluisc last, indeed, were soon to prove themselves anything 
but formidabie, but in recent years, as we learn from the Ciiacli Nama, 
tliey had inilicted a crushing defcn-t on an Arab raiding force which 
had entered Sindli by one of the north-western jiasses, and they could 
not be left out of account as a factor of no importance in such a com- 
bination as was quite feasible if the Sindhian Prince chose to give it 
ottect. On the other liaud, the liill-route would not only place double 
the distance between the Arabs and the Eastern Sindhians, but would 
also guarantee to tlie former complete protection to their Hanks by 
hill-ranges, and, Nlruii being held, immunity from attack on their 
rear. The hill country would present ho dilliculties to the light 
marching Arab force, and as it never can have supported more than a 
very scanty population, no opposition would be met with from the 
hill-people.^^ 

At certain times of the year there would be difficulty about water for a force 
consisting of some thousands, but, as we shall presently see, the march took place at 
a time of the year when rain may have fallen and water ma\ have been abundant in 

■ D 
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On reaching Siwastan, the Arab commander, says the narrative, 
'^cncamx3ed before the Registan gate, because there was no other 
j)osition suitable for conducting warlike ox^erations, and the Hoods of 
the rainy season (varshakala) were at tlieir height and were flowing 
thro vigil the stream Sindhu Aral on the northern side of the for- 
tress.”'^ Slwastan is described in the Ohach Nama as situated ^0 
the vmt of the Mikrdnf but it is not said that the x^h^ce was on, or 
near, the river. The Indus, indeed, is never once mentioned during 
the Siwastau camxiaign, and it is x^robable that at this time it was 
Hewing x^erha[)s ten miles, X)erhaps twenty-five miles, to the eavSt of 
its present course near Sewan, for at both those distances abandoned 
and very ancient river channels are to be seen. In this case the 
Aral must h.ave had a course of several miles to tlie south-east of 
Svnvau, all trace of which has .since been obliterated by the westward 
moveinent of the Indus. The anticjiiity of tlie Aral is thus estab- 
lished, and with it that of the western Nara also, the Aral being, in 
fact, tlio Nari-i after the reappearance of the latter from the Mancliur 
lake. The western Narfi, indeed, must be one of the most ancient 
branch streams of the Indus, for Sewan must have been for ages 
dependent on it for its water-supply. And Sewan is not only the 
oldest of inhabited towns in Sindh, but is probably older than — or at 
least as old as — any of those whose sites are now only faintly traced 
in mounds of brick-dust and broken pottery, and whose names have 
perished. Of the xHaces in Sindh mentioned by Alexanders 
historians, the only one that can bo identified with the remotest 
degree of approximation to x>i'obability is Sewan, which is almost 
certainly the Sindomaym (perhaps for Saindhtmln) of the Oreeks. 
This long endurance it owes to its position originally far to the west 

tJie Kohi.stan. In the cold season of 1840-41 a wing of a British Dragoon Regiment 
marched by this route from Sewan to Karachi. 

The text is here in some confusion, es|)ecially in regard to the name of the 
stream. Sir II. Elliot’s copy read: “Jui Sindh wa rawal,” and the India Office 
Library copy (a far bettor one) “ jfu Sind dar awal.” There can be no doubt, 
however, i\s to the stream that is intended. It is the Aral which flows round SGwan 
on the north and east, and has been turned into and Most pro- 

bably the name was Sindlia Aral ( J^| % which may have at first been writtcn^^l^j^;^. 
Tlie RGgistriu is a sandy tract extending southward from Sewan to the so-called 
J^ald range. The “ floods of the rainy season may mean simply the usual inunda- 
tion floods, the expression not necessarily implying that rain had fallen. The time, 
however, was almo.st certainly July or August when there is usually a few days’ rain 
in Sindh. 
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of the Iiidiis, and beyond the range of that destructive river’s 
encroachment ; and in modern tiineSj when at length tlie Indus 
touched its very walls, to its foundation on the low rocky 
ridge underlying the sandy tract between the Aral and tlie T.aki 
Hills ; to which must be added the long constancy of tlie western 
Niira.^^ 

The resistance of Siwastan, paralysed by internal dissensions and 
disaffection, lasted little more than a week. The governor then 
(crossed the stream (the Aral) near the northern gate by niglit and 
tied to Budhiya,” The district so named is frequently mentioned in 
the Chacli Nama, and by the Arab geograpliers. It lay to the west 
of the Indus, and its southern limit seems to have been about forty 
miles north of Sewan, since it is said to have been five days from 
Mansfira.^"^ The Chach Nama, describing the territorial subdivisions 
of Sindh in the time of Eae Siharas (about the middle of the sixth 
century a.d.) says that one of these included “ the town of Siwas- 
tan (and most probal.)ly some territory around it) together with 
JMflMya, JangdU'^ airid the lull-country of Dmypidn as far as the 
borders of Makrau.” Again in the seventh century, when the 
Brahman Chach was on the throne, that prince is said to have 
crossed to the west bank of the Indus in Upper Sindh into Budhiya 
and, after taking its cliief town, Kdkdrdj, he proceeded to Siwastiin, 
where the governor, like him of Kfikaraj, liad declared himself in- 
dependent, and had to be reduced to obedience. It is thus plain that 
BudhJya was tlie name of a district conterminous with that of 
Siwastaii on the north. From the narrative of the further course of 

In the maps (so-called) of Istakhri and Ibnu Hawqil, which are not to be re- 
garded as quite independent productions, {Siwavstun (or Sadusan) appears actually on 
the bank of the Indus, and in his text Ibnii Hawqil uses language indicating thar 
such was the case. These geographers describe the country as it was about 250 years 
after the Arab conque.st, when the river liad no doubt “westod” a great deal. If 
they are right, then the Indus at the time of the Arab conquest cannot have been 
more than 8 to 10 miles east of Sewan. 

It would thus nearly coincide with the southern boundary of the Kakar Pargana, 
and of the Shikarpur Division west of the Indus, thougli there is some reason for 
thinking a part of it may have extended farther south and touched the Manchnr lake. 
Ibnu Hawqil calls the distance from Mansura 15 days, but this is clearly an error, as 
it would jdace Biiddhiya quite outside modern Sindh and in the Derajat, wliile it is 
evident from the Chach Nama, and from Istakhri, that it was not very far from 
Sewan. The Arab geographers call it Buda, 

This may perhaps be identified with Jhiingar, a very ancient township, 13 miles 
west of SCwan and close to the northern border of the hill country. 
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the Siwastan campaign, it may perhaps be gathered that Budhiya 
included the lands lying between the western Nara and the mountain 
ranges west of Sewan. It is stated that when Bachra, the governor 
of Siwastan, escaped from that fortress, he lied to the governor of 
liudliiya, whose “ stronghold was Slmni on the sliore of a Kuvihk'' 
This last word may mean a “ lake ’’ sucli as the Manchur, or a piece of 
water that would properly be called a ‘"pond.” It is mentioned again 
in connection with another place wliicli it is perhaps possible to 
identify. When tlie Arab commander had made himself master of 
the fortress of Siwastan he marched in pursuit of Bachra, and 
“ encamped at a place called Nldhan on tlie sliorc of a (or th(^) 
Kuinbh.'’ In Sir H, Elliot’s copy of the Chach Nama. this place 
appears as NUhdn, In tlie Arabic character the dillerence between 
the two names as written is very slight, and the transposition of a 
dot would convert the initial nun in each into ha, when we should 
have Bidfidn and BUIulu, and it is at once seen how easily copyists 
may have written either instead of Billuui. This last nf»me belongs 
to a village and township on the Manchur lake, seven miles west of 
Sewan. Most of the townsliip-nanies round the Manchur lake are 
probably very ancient, but one at idl events, being Mulianimedan, 
cannot have been in existence at this time. This is Sliah-Hasan, 
belonging to a townsliip at the western end of the lake beyond the 
Nara river, which must have supplanted some earlier Hiiulu name, 
and 1 would suggest that the latter may have been Simni, That in 
tlie course of many centuries, and under predominant Muhammedan 
inlluenees, sucli a name has lapsed from all memory and tradition, is 
only what might be expected. At all events tlie suggested identili- 
cations of Nilhan, or Nidlian, and Sisam lit in well with all tlie cir- 
cumstances of the Siwastan campaign as tliese are to be gatliered 
from the (Jhach Nama, and I am unable to point tt;» any others of 
which as much can be said. A stronghold of the Budliiya district 
being near at hand, and the late governor of Siwastan,^'- as well as the 
governor of Budhiya, being there, its capture would naturally 
suggest itself to the Arab commander as essential to the security 
of ytwastan and the territory belonging to it. In advancing 
on Sisam he would halt at Bilhan, about half-way from Siwastan 
to the fortress at the west end of the Manchur lake, and in a 


A person of importance, being a cousin of Dahir, prince of Sindh. 
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second march lie would cross tlie western Nilra and reacli his 
On the supposition that Nidhan and Slsam have here been 
correctly identilied, it follows tliat the Xara formed the boundary 
between Siwastiin and UudhTya on the west. 

While the Arabs were encamped at Nidlian the Jats of STsam 
projected a night attack on them. Tliis failed in consequence of 
the Jats neglecting to keep together, and to their going astray in 
tlici darkness. l:lereu])on the Uhief of Rudhiya made his submission 
though his people continued to resist till, after two days’ fighting, 
Sisam was taken. <h\ tins occasion iiadira and several other chiefs 
^'dost their livens (says the narrative) through their opposition, and 
the remainder lied to tlic more nortliern part of Bfidhlya. Some 
went to the fort of B/taf/or between S'f/oJ and ()andhabjl,^‘' and thence 
sent a request for a letter of f)rotection bee<ause they were at enmity 
with Daliir on account of his having killed some of their 
number. For this reason they abandoned allegiance to him, and 
sending messengers (to M. (^asirn) to mediate, they imposed on 
themselves a tribute of looo silver dirams, and also sent hostages 
to Siwastan.'’ Witli tlie capture of Slsam the short and successful 
campaign of Siwastaii came to an end. At this place the Arab com- 
mander received a letter from Flajjaj, the governor of ‘Iraq, directing 
him to return to Ninin and make preparations for crossing the 
Mihran, wliich he at once did, but by what route is not said. 

The Siwastan campaign is interesting, if for notlung else yet for 
tlie fact that we now begin to perceive, wliat comes out still more 
plainly in the next and most important scenes of the invasion, that 
the Arabs were not wliolly dependent for their success on tlie ability 

At tlie present day it would be impossible to move troops in this part of the 
country in July or August, when, as has been shown, the JSiwasian oam|>aign fook 
place, owing to the swelling of the lake and the overflowing of tho^ Nroil during the 
inundation ; but in the eighth century, the Indus being much farther to the oast 
throughout Sindh tiiari it is now, the western districts were no doubt mucli drier 
than at present when the floods from the river sometimes ]nit the whole of ancient 
)Siwast;ln and Budhiya under water. 

I am unable to suggest, any identification of Bliatlor, or fcJaloj. Qandluibil 
(probably the now ruined Gandriva) was the chief town of Qatf/fdndn, a district which 
included the modern Kaclilh and perhaps the country east of it as far as the Indus. 
Budhiya scorns to have extended on the north up to Qayqanun. This last district is 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, who calls it Ki-ka-na^ and says it was reported to be 
celebrated for its horses, wlrich indeed has been a fact in all ages. The Khalifas 
themselves, with the fine Arabian breeds at their disposal, were glad to replenish 
their stables from Qayqannn. 
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of their young leader and their own valour. It was their fortune 
to undertalve the conquest of Sindh at a time when the struggle 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism was still in progress, when a 
weak prince was on the throne, and disaflection and treason were 
rife. We liud frequent mention of Smnemm in tlie Chach Naina. 
Tliis was the form which tlie Arabs gave to the appellative Shramana, 
by. which the class of Buddhist ascetics was known, but they appear 
to have applied it to Buddhists holding positions of authority as well 
as to those who wore actually monks or devotees. The governor of 
Nlrun was a SamanT, and he showed alacrity in surrendering to the 
Arabs, At Moj,^^^ where M. QrisTni halted before beginning the 
siege of Siwastan, tlie leading man was a vSamaiiT. He received the 
Arabs with cordiality, and with his brother SamanTs exliorted the 
governor of Slwastiin to make his submission. ‘'We areNasiks'* 
(they wrote to him) ; “our religion is (Jiie of peace and our profession 
is averse from violence. You dwell in a lofty citadel, hut we have to 
fear loss of life and proiierty from the Arabs.’’ When t])e governor 
resolved to (iglit they remonstrated, saying: “ You cannot contend 
with the Aral) force : life and property must not bi*. brought to 
destruction through your obstinacy.” A nd when this i)rovc(l unavail- 
ing they resorted to open treason, writing to Muhammed Qasim : “ The 
population which consists of cultivators, artisans, traders, and the lowest 
sort are ill-disposed to Bachra, and are not bound to him. He has 
no forces to oppose to you, and cannot give you battle.” Thus 
encouraged, the Arab leader prosecuted the siege with vigour and 
soon gained jiossession of Siwastan. The governor of Budhiya was 
a SamanL He did his utmost to dissuade his people from resistance, 
and, failing in his unpatriotic object, went over to M. Qasim and 
actually aided him in plundering the country, capturing Slsam, and 
slaying or dispersing the chiefs of Endhiya. Among these chiefs 
themselves tliere was dissatisfaction owing to an act of severity on 
the part of Prince .Dahir, and though they did make one stand for 
their country that effort sufficed to exhaust their courage and loyalty, 
and they followed the general example of their order in speedily., 
submitting to the invader. 

^ He was only 17 years of age when appointed by his uncle Hajjaj to the Command 
of the Sindh Exi)editlon, and he cannot have been more than 21 or 22 when he was 
tortured and executed, in pursuance of a blood-feud, by rlaj jaj^s successor in ‘Iraq, 
Moj may have been a kind of suburb of Siwastan where there was a Buddhist 
settlement or a monastery. 
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111 recording all this, the chronicler fails not to give the story that 
dash of colouring which is essential if Muslim taste is to be satislicd. 
The advent of Islam is found to have been long ])redicted in the 
country. At Dowal, M. Qasim had tliis encouraging assurance from 
two different authorities of that place. The Chief of lUldhiya, 
endeavouring to dishearten his people who desired to fight, informs 
them that the monks have found in their astrological books that 
tills territory is to be con<|uered by the army of Islam.'’ After Ids 
defection he repeats the same thing to M. Qasim, tells him that in 
the failure of the attempted night-attack a miracle has been 
manifested,” that it is certain that tlie conquest of Sindh luivS been 
divinely decreed, and concludes: ‘'As for me I make my submission, 
and will give you my advice and be your guide in the con<|uering 
and overthrowing of your enemies.” Such was the state of things 
as seen in the liglit of Muliammedan imagination. Rut the cousulta- 
tioii of seers and astrologers in order to ascertain what wovo tlie 
divine decrees, must liave been (juite stipernuous for people endowed 
with ortliiiary powers of observation, wlio covdd see those decrees 
written plainly in a kingdom divided against itself by religious 
antagonism, in tlio feebleness and misgovernment of its prince and tlie 
universal disloyalty of the ruling class. 

All Western Sindli, witli perhaps the cx(‘eption of (iayqaiiau, had 
now abandoned its allegiance to its native prince an I accjejitcd the 
rule of tlie Khalifa. Some time later, indeed, there was aii iusigiuii- 
cant rising against the Arab garrison in the town of Siwastaii, one 
Cha-ndaram Ilrda heading it, but it was (piickly suppressed ; avid so 
much contidence liad the Arab commander in the disaffection towards 
the late ruler now prevalent in Western Sindh, tliat he actually drew 
40CX) men from the Slwastrui country to recruit his army vvliich was 
about to cross the Indus and enter on the final struggle with Iffince 
Dfihir.^^ A further proof of tliis disaffection, combined perliaps witli 

The men levied in Siwastan were Juts — a fact, not moutionod by 11 10 Chach 
Naraa on this occasion, but stated by Biladhun. Later, however, we r(*ad in the 
Chach Kama of the western Jats” who wore serving with the Arabs, an illustration 
of the agreement yet independence of the two narratives. By a ludicuoi's blunder 
these western Jats become in Elliot’s translation (Hist. I. 167) the “Jatsof ! I 

the text having, through a misplacement of dots, for convenience 

sake the invading force is throughout this memoir called the ‘'Arab ” force, but it was 
really, in respect of the nationalities of constituent bo<lies, a very composite 
army. The total strength of the invade.'^;vnen they started from Shirnz appears to 
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the awe inspired by the Arabs, is supplied by the fact that M. Qasim 
could detach so small a body as 600 liorsemen from the army, then 
in Lower Central Sindh, to such a distance as Bakhar {Bar/hrur) in 
order to observe Alor (by which the river was then running) and 
hinder rrince Dahir’s son from making any diversion against the 
communications of tlie invaders. 

From Nlrun the Arabs moved against a fortified place called in 
the Chacli Naina Askhhwr, and by Biladhuri all pointing being 
omitted. Tliis place cannot be identified, but it seems to have been 
situated not far from Nlrun, or from the Indus, as the next move was 
to the bank of the river which seems to liave been accomplislied in 
one mareli. Ashbhar surrendered after a week’s siege, and no further 
resistance was offered by any place to the west of the Indus. It 
appears that western Sindh had lanm completely subdued iii the 
space of just one year.*^*^ 

It is difficult to conjecture at what s})ot the Arabs crossed tlie 
Indus. The ( diach Naina describes it as a place opposite tlie fort of 
Jahavt, which appears to liave Ijccii the principal strongliold of the 
district called Bet, on tlie east side of tlie river, wliicli 1 am unable 
to identity. Biladhuri says the crossing took place at a point 
adjoining the (country of Iiasal, chief of Qass<f in Hind, Qassa (aIs) 
is the nearest Arabic approach to Kacffichli, just as 8 assa is to 
Cliach, the letter cha being unknown in Arabic and unpronounceable 
by Arabs. We must not suppose, however, that the place of crossing 
was anywhere near the territory of modern Fhichchh. In ancient, 
times that province extended far to thci north of its present limits 


have been 12,000 men, of whom 6,000 were Syrians -by special request of Hajjiij, 
picked men and of good families (Hajjaj’s experience of ‘Iraq Arabs had led him to 
distrust and detest them, while he had good reason to place full conlidence in. Syrian 
troops). Probably some small number of southern Siiidliians were taken into the 
service after the capture of Dew’al ; then came the levy of 4000 from Siwa.stan, and 
before the Indus was crossed the contagion of defection had spread to Eastern Sindh, 
and we road of troops supplied to M. Qasim by the Thukiirs of BH — some district, 
now unknown, on the left bank of the river. In estimating the vStrength of the field- 
army considerable deduction must be made for the detachments garrisoning the 
principal places taken in Western Sindh. Bilridbiiri says that 4000 men were left to 
garrison Dewal, but after the reduction of Western Sindh a largo portion of this force 
would no doubt bo recalled to the field-army. 

It is stated in the Chach Kama that the Arabs arrived at Dcwal on a Friday in 
Mubarram 73 ii. The year is obviously wrong, and should probably be corrected to 
92, as the arrival at Ashbhilr is said to have occurred in Muharram 93 (Oct.-Nov. 
71 1 A.D.), 
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perhaps nearly np to Uinarkot — and so late as the last century the 
Raos of Kachclih appear to have had garrisons in Jkrdin, lialhiari 
and Eahmaka Bazar/’' Tlie Rasal here referred to is inentiuned in 
the Chach Xama as one of Brince I)ahir\s cliiefs. He and his 
brother, named Moka Bisaya, proved faithless like so many others, 
and we find M. (Jasim promising to Ijestow on him tlie lordship not 
only of Qassa, but of Soratli ( KathTawrir) also. The probability then 
is that the river was crossed somewhere to the soutli-east of .Nirfin. 
A considerable time ekipsed before tliis operation could Ix) effected 
owing to the Arab f(»ree being crippled by the breaking out of the 
disease called “ Juzam ” among the horses, large numbers of which 
were consequently lost. Supplies too seem to have become scarce,, 
and it may 1)C suspected that but for the supineness and weakness of 
Prince Dahir and the treason of his chiefs it would hfive gone hard 
with the invaders at this period. Wlien at last a luidge of boats was 
thrown across the river and the army pjisscd over into eastei'u Sindh, 
it was able to cat)ture dahain witli comparative ease. liien it moved 
to a place cjilled Jeuyir, and afterwards to the vicinity of the fortress 
of lldwar, wliich appears to have been situated on a stream called the 
DcaUimrah, or perhaps W adlimrah , Outside tliis fortress Prince 
Urdiir at last met the invaders, and, after figlitiug, which is reported 
to have lasted six days, he was killed and Ins army routed. Tlie 
scene of the action is described as “ between tlie Mihriin and the 
stream called Dadhawilh,” and the date as Pamzaii 93 11;' or rfuiie 
712 A. i». None of these places can now be identified. !t may be 
that .Uadhawrdi, or Wadhawah, represents Wandanird}i^ or the eastern 
Nara (ancient Hrikro), Wandan having been a name of one portion 
of that stream in former times. Ihlwar must have been some con- 
siderable distance from Jlralnnanabad, as between tliese places there 
were two strong fortresses, called Balirvr and DhaJUff, which were 
besieged in succession by tlie Arabs, and each of which held out for 
two months against tliem. Such places cannot have lieeii near one 
another, and neither can have been near Bralimanribad, which was 
strongly garrisoned, otherwise the Arabs could not have carried on 
siege operations for weeks together witlxout some diversion being 
made against them from the still intact fortresses. Rawar was pro- 

^ Lieutenant Burnes' Memoir on the Eastern Branch of the Indus in Transact 
tions 0/ vol. iii. p. 552. 
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bably, then, not less than 8o miles from Brahmariabad and perhaps 
on the Eastern Niira, in which case it would be about ^o miles 
south-east of Nirum. The place is said in the Cliach Nama to have 
been founded by Chacli and completed by his son Dahir, who dwelt 
there during the four months of the hot season, for the place was 
pleasant and the climate agreeable.” It is also said that he spent 
the four months of cold weatlier at iJrahmanabrid, and the rest of the 
year at Alor. Erom these indications it is clear that llawar was 
somewhere in Lower Sindh, where the influence of the sea-breezes 
renders the climate during the hot season temperate in comparison 
with tliat of Central and Ux>per Sindh. 

The further course of the Arab conquest carries us beyond the 
limits of Lower Sindh, and consequently we part from tlie Chach 
Narna. That chronicle closes with the recall of M. Qiisim. on the 
accession of Sulayman to the Khilafat in 715, by which time the 
young Arab leader had conc|ucred all the Indus territory up to 
Multan The Futfihu's-Sind of Biladhurl continues the history of the 
Arab relations with Sindh down to the middle of the ninth century. 
It was a troublous x)eriod, marked by the struggles of members of 
the late reigning family to recover some portion of their lost 
dominion, by local uj)risings, occasioned no doubt by Muslim in- 
tolerance and raj)acity, and by deeds of treachery and bloodshed 
among the Arabs themselves. During this period the Arab capital 
El Mansura was founded in Central Sindh, and thenceforth con- 
temporary history never mentions ancient Brahmanribfid, which was 
but seven or eiglit miles distant from the Arab fortress.^^ One 
incident which occurred in these years may l)e mentioned, as its 
scene was evidently in the neighbourhood of the Lower Delta country. 
It is stated that the Arab governor Junayd 724-6) fought a 

^ The story of his end as given in the Chach Nama is ridiculous fiction. Bilridhuri 
tells us, what is no doubt quite true, that M. Qasiin, with others of his family, was 
tortured and ijut to death by the new governor of ‘Iraq, Sfilih bin ‘Abdu’r-Rahman 
(Hajjaj had died in 714), in revenge for the execution of tlie iatter’s brother by 
llajjaj. 

A short j)aper on the sites of those two places will be ibnnd in the Journal of 
the U. J. Society, vol. xvi., Part2. El Mansura, according to Biladhurl, was founded 
by ‘Amr, son of the conqueror of Sindh, and apparently about 730-40. But any son 
of M. Qasim, who had hardly arrived at man’s estate when he was put to death, circa 
715 or 716, must have been very young even at the end of the above decade, and 
it is perhaps more probable that Masudi and Idrfsi are correct in saying that the 
Arab capital was built in the beginning of the reign of the ‘Abbaside Khalifa El 
Mansur who succeeded in 753 4. 
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naval battle with Jeslya, son of the late Prince Dahir, in what is 
called the Baf/lIuitu'sh-Shm^ The root-ineaning of “Batiha” is 
expanse, and the word is said by Arab lexicograpliers to mean “ a 
wide w^ater-course, or channel of a torrent.” (Lane, sub. rad. 

In a modern nia]_) I have seen it applied to the swaiiips on the west 
of tlie Shattul Arab in ‘Iraq, and I feel no doubt tliat in the present 
case Batihatu’sli-SharqTy means the eadem mla-nd sea, tliat is, the sea 
that once permanently covered, and tliat still periodically covers, the 
Ran of Kachchh. As we do not know at wliat season of the year 
this action was fought, we (iannot deduce from the fact of its 
occurrence that tln^ Ban was still permanently under water in the 
eighth century, d'lierc. might have l)ccn a battle between two lleets 
of boats there in July or August while during tlie other months of 
the year the Ibin might be? quite dry. How such an action came 
about is intelligible enough. J(^siya had no doubt been collecting 
troops in Kachchh, which was then a provin(‘e of Sindh, for purposes 
of aggression on the Indus territory, and Junayd probably attacked 
him while lie was transporting them across the Ban. In this fight 
Jl^siya was taken prisoner and killed. His brother Chach (so called, 
no doubt, after his grandfather, the founder of tlie line), whom Arabs 
named Sassa, fled to ‘Iraq to lay his case before the Khalifa, but on 
his return he was beguiled into a meeting with Junayd who had him 
killed. So ended the Braliman dynasty of Sindh. 


V. 

EASTERN GEOGRAPHERS ON CENTRAL 
AND LOWER SINDH. 

Most of what is interesting in the writings of the eastern 
geographers on Lower Sindh has already come under notice in con- 
nection with the identiiication of Dcwal and Nirun, It remains to 
liefer to a few places of minor, importance which are mentioned in 
their works. The geographers who bore respectively the surnames 
of Istayirl, Ibnu Hawqil and El Masfidi appear to have visited Sindh 
themselves at some time in the first half of the tenth century. 
Little information, unfortunately, is to he gained from them in regard 
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to the courses of the Indus and its branches in their time* 
Geography, in their view, was very much a mere matter of the 
topography of the principal towns of a country and the laying down 
of itineraries. Wliat is recorded too is not always independent work, 
and one copies from another with little discrimination or care to 
check a previous account by the result of his own personal observa- 
tion. Very much too of their labour has lost its value in con- 
sequence of the corruptions inevitable where the Arabic character is 
employed, unless extreme care be taken lirst )>y tlie autlior and then 
by the transcriber which have crept into tlie texts, rendering it a 
liopeless task to guess at the actual names represented by combina- 
tions of incomplete or distorted letters. 

In the itineraries distance is measured by the day’s journey,” 
though occasionally the ‘‘ farsang ” (in Tersian ‘tfarsakli ”) is sub- 
stituted. It may be worth while to attempt to ascertain what 
approximation to definite value may be assigned to so vague a 
standard, and for tliis purpose to compare tlie more accurately 
determined, or estimated, distances of modern times with those laid 
down by the old geogra})her 8 in the case of places wdiicli can be 
identified either with absolute certainty or a near approach to it. 
Tlie following routes are taken from an itinerary of Istakhii, some of 
the places being in Makran and Las, others in modern Sindli. It 
may be mentioned that Kiz is certainly identiiiable with Kcj ; that 
Arimibil was close to Las Bela (perhaps two or threes miles to the 
west of it) ; that Kanl>ah must have been on, or close to, the site of 
8 on Miiim, and that Manhatar must have been somewhere in the 
vicinity of Karachi. 




Distances 

according 

to 

Istakhn. 

DistanceH according 
to mv»dern routes, 
pKcertaincd mileage, 
or maji-mcasiiremcnt. 

Averag 

miles 

per 

diem. 


Kiz to Arra.Mbil 

Davs. 

6 

Miles. 

230 


2. 

Armiibil to Kanbali 

. 2 

. JO 

.55 

3 ‘ 

KanbaU to Manhutar^*’ 

. 2 

52 

26 

4 ' 

Manhatar to llr*wal 

2 

. 46 

23 

5 - 

Dowal to Nlrfin . 

4 

87 

22 

6. 

Nirun to Mansfira 

2 

. 46 

23 

7 - 

Sadusiin to Maivjribari 

’ o 

66 

22 

S. 

Mansfira to Alor . 

7 

, 160 (about) 

23 

The first two routes in 

this list show 

exceedingly long 

stages, 


Manhatar is omitted by Istakhri, but is mentioned by Ibnn Hawtpl and El Idrisi, 
who calls it Manhahan, 
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it may be suspected that in the first, at all events, some error has 
occurred. At the present day, I imagine, it would be considered 
fairly fast travelling to go from Kej to Las Bela in twice tlie time 
)uentioned by Tstakhrf. Of course the nature of the country 
traversed would be an important factor in determining the general 
length of stages. The comparative abundance or scarcity of con- 
venient halting places would cause tlic standard of the '‘day’s 
journey ” to vary considerably in dilTerent districts or provinces, a 
fact which the old writers who used that standard left out of accoTint 
ill drawing up their itineraries. In Sindh, as far as we can judge 
from the routes aV>ove given, tlie standard was very uniform, owing, 
no doubt, to tlie consideralde number of towns and villages along the 
riv(‘r, or at no great distance from it, a circumstance which would 
permit of stages Ijeing made of moderate length, and of the number 
of hours devoted to travelling being generally about the same every 
day. 

The only place in the Delta country besides Dijwal and N'irun 
mentioned by the eastern geographers is Manhatar. The compiler 
Idnsi calls this place Manlulbari, and has cons«?(piently led himself 
and others into confusion about it. Deiieral Cunningham identities 
it with ddiata, and the liido-8cytluan capital Miiimigar. (“An. (ieog. 
of India,” pp. 288 11). He says : “ Manliabari is described by all the 
authorities as situated on the western bank of the Indus at 2 days’ 
journey from Debal. Now this is the very position of d'hatha, which 
is on the western bank of the Indus at 40 miles, or 2 days’ journey 
from Lari-bandar, wliich was almost certainly witliin a few miles of 
the famous city of Debal.” He goes on to suggest that for 
Manhabarl we niiglit perhaps read tlie city <.)f tJie 

Aland tribe,” and as tliis tribal name is variously written as J/r v, 
Med, Mand, and Afandabarj may be the “city of the Mins, 

that is Minnagar.” Unfortunately for all this reasoning, and mucli 
more on the same subject which it is nut necessary to (|Uote, 
Manliabari, though, according to the geographer cited by (leneral 
Cunningham, to the west of the Mihriln, and 2 days’ journey from 
Debal, was 2 days xcest of that place, and consequently, accepting 
General Cunningham’s own identification of Debal, Manliabari was 
fully 80 miles west of Thata. IdrisI blundered about this j)lace 
owing to Manhatar and Alanjabari reading so much alike in the 
Arabic character, but Greneral Cuimingham quotes from him only so 
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much as seems to support his Minnagar theory, and omits what 
conclusively disproves it. Idrlsi says : From Sharusaii (Sewan) to 
jVIanhabari (here Alanjabari should be read), a town, placed in a 
hollow, well built, of a pleasant aspect, surrounded with gardens, 
fountains and running waters, the distance is 3 daf/s. From the latter 
place to Firabu^: (in Mekran) 6 days. (Here he confuse>s Manjabari 
with Manhatar). From Manbribarl (read Manhatar) to Debal 2 days. 
In going from Debal to Firabuz the road passes by Manhabaii 
(Mauhatfir), &c.’’ It is quite clear that a Manhabari wliich was 
only 3 days, or al)Out 66 miles from Sewan, cannot possildy be 
identilied with Thata, which is at a distance of 140 miles from that 
place ; also that a Manlirihari whicli was on the bank of tlie Mihran 
cannot be identical witli a Manhabari which was 40 miles west of 
Dewal, let the site of that port be })laced where it may. Thus the 
attempted ideiititication of Minnagar falls to the ground. 

The Muidultar of llmu Ilawqil was evidently somewhere in the 
ueighl)ourhood of Karachi, since it was 2 days from JJcA^al, on tlie 
road to Mekran. If the 1 nal syllable of the name is genuine, and 
not a corruption, it may indicate that Manhatar was a small seaport, 
tar being a Siiidlii word for a landing-place, and its site may have 
been the Observatory island wliich has been mentioned in an earlier 
part of this memoir (p. 13). This, however, wamld place it rather 
too far iTom the road between Mekran and Sindh, and a more likely 
situation would be soiiicwherc 011 the laiiri, where the Government 
Gardens now are, and close to the road from Karachi to the Hab 
river and tlience on to Son Miaiih, Las Bela and Mekran, which has 
little, if at all, varied from time immemorial. 

Manjabarb again, was a place of which the position can be fixed 
within a mile or tw'o. It w.as on the western bank of the Mihriiu 
(the Luhano channel), 3 days from Sewan and 2 days from Nirun. 
*'Manjribari (says Ibnu Mawqil) is to the west of the Mihran, and 
there any one who proceeds from Debal to Maiiv'^fira will have to pass 
the river, the latter place being opposite to The site 

then may be approximately fixed about 8 miles south-east of the 
modern Shabdildpur, and on the west bank of the still extant and 
clearly defined Luhano channel. There can be no doubt whatever 
that in the tenth century the river was flowing through this channel. 
Both what is said of Manjabari and of Mansiira by the geographers 
of that time make this quite clear. As to the course farther north 
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we are left very mucli to conjecture and to a choice between the 
various channels that can still be distinctly traced through the 
Pargana of Sakarand and thence northward to Alor, There is a 
town named by the geographers as situated to the north of Mansura 
which, if we could discover its site, would guide us with certainty to 
the course of the Indus in this part of Sindh at the time referred to. 
This is Kali% which is sometimes written Kalari and Kfilari, and 
sometimes appears in still more corrupt forms in the works of the 
old geographers. As Kalro and Kalrl are not uncommon place- 
names in Sindli, it is safe to assume that the latter is the correct 
name in this case. Of this place IdrisI says : “ Kiilari, u])on the 
west bank of the Mihran, is a pretty town, well fortihed, and is a 
busy trading place. Near it the Mih ran separates into two branches ; 
the largest runs towards the west as far as the city of Mansuiia, which 
is on the west bank; the other runs towards tlie nortli-wcst, then to 
the north and then towards the west. Roth again unite at the 
distance of about 13 miles below Mansiiria. Although this town 
is some distance out of the regular route, still it is much fre(piented 
in consecpience of the profitable trade carried on with the inhabitants. 
From hence to Mansuria is a hard day's journey of 40 miles; from 
Kalari to Sharusan (Sewan) 3 days" (Elliot, 1 . 79). There is 
much in this description whicli is absurd. The Indus is represented 
as running for a long distance from south to north, tliat is to say, 
ayavmt the fall of tlie country. Rut it is no unusual slip among 
writers of all ages and countries to exactly revc^rse the cardinal points 
when indicating a bearing, and if we suppose that to have been done 
in the present case and make the necessary corrections, the course of 
the river as described will become intelligible, but the descrij)tion 
will now be found inconsistent with the writer's statement in another 
place that the river ran from Kfilarl towards Sewan. Further, the 
expression used by Istakhri and Ibnu Hawaii that Mansura was 
surrounded by a Kkal^lj from the river, implies that the capital was 
not on the main stream but on a branch, and the maps of both 
writers plainly indicate that such was the case.^^ The distance from 
. Kalari to Mansura is said to be ‘"a hard day’s journey of 40 miles." 
IdrisI, however, employed the “ farsang,” not the mile, to express 

Kfialtj may mean either an artificial channel, or a natural branch stream. When 
there is mention of more than one channel Wicdij would apx>ly to an inferior one. 
(Lane, Lex, s.r. 
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distances, and his French translator, extracts from whose work have 
been rendered into English for Elliot’s History, seems to have 
assumed a value of 4 miles for the farsang, wliereas it is probable 
from the fact of the journey, though long, 1:>eing accomplished in one 
day, that Tdrlsi’s '4‘arsang ”‘1 was' the smaller one of 3 miles; and 
10 “farsangs’" of this value woiild be a suiiicicntly ‘"hard” day’s 
journey. Now just at this distance of 30 miles north-west of the site 
of Mansura (the present so-called 13rahmanabad) and 10 miles north- 
east of the town of Sakarand, there is a township bearing the name of 
ICalri. Somewhere in this neighbourhood the ilourishiug commercial 
town descri])ed by the <dd geograpliersYnay have been situated. The 
tract of country is furrowed with long abandoned cliannels running 
from nortli to south, or from nortli-wcst to south-east, showing where 
the TnduvS once llowed at distances sometimes exceeding 20 miles 
east of its present coiinse. And along these channels the land is 
strewn with tlie lu-okeu brick and pottery, so familiar to the traveller 
in Sindh, whicli mark tlie sites of once nourishing towns and villages. 
There is thus everything to favour the conjecture that the Kfilarl of 
the eastern geographers was in this district. Here, however, it would 
not he 3 days’ journey from Sthvan as asserted by IdrIsT, nor is it 
possible to place its site at any point on any coneeival)le course of tlie 
MilirHii where it would be at the same time 3 days from 8cwan and 
a “ liard day’s journey ” above Mansiira. The probability is that 
IdrisI confounded the distance between the two places with that 
which he found recorded as between Sc wan and Manjilbar i. It seems 
too that while Ibiiu Hawqil says Ividarl was on the west of the 
Mihran, in wliich he is followed by IdrlsI, the place was really to the 
east of the river. At least so it appears in both Ibnu llawqirs and 
IstakhrT s inaps.^" From soiuewliere near this point, then, a brunch 
stream issued from the Indus on the left bank, and, llowiiig south-east, 
passed round the walls of Mansura on the east side and then, turning 
south-westward, rejoined the main river at a spot about. 3 farsangs, 

In jny paper on the sites o£ Brahmaiiabad and Mansiira in the Journal of the 
U, A. Socict^y I suggested that the K/udij which surrounded Mansura w^as a canal 
wliich had been letl from the Luhaiio channel at a point much lower down the river 
than the probable site of the Kalrl referred to in the text. That point is in a town- 
ship named Kalro, a fact which had some part in leading me to adopt the suggestion 
of the canal to which, on further consideration, 1 cannot adhere. The distance from 
Kairi to Mansura, which can hardly have been less than thirty miles, is a fatal 
objection to the canal suggestion, and by Khallj I now believe a natural channel was 
intended. 
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or, say, 9 miles from Hie capital. Of tlie bed of this branch stream 
there is a remnant at Mansura itself, but probably other tra(>es of it 
might be found fartlier to the north-west. 

Tliere is one more point connected witli Hie (?ourso of the Indus in 
Central Sindh in the tenth century wliicli may be noticed in (Con- 
cluding this section. T])nn Haw(]il says: ‘'He vvlio travcds from 
Mansfira to Huddha must go along the banks of the Miliriln as far as 
Hie city of Sadfistan (Stovan), From tins it would natui'aHy ])e 
infern^d that when the geogra])h(cr was in Sindh the Indus was flow- 
ing close by Srwan ; and sucli may Inivii licen the case, though it 
would not be safe, considering the utter absenee of ]>re(‘ision in Hu'se 
old writers, to conclude that Hie sim])le .statennuit liere quoted 
conveys an accurate idea of the course of the river at that time. It 
would have lieen «jniie in accordance with the geographei'’s loose 
method to nijike Hiat slatement, tliongh the rivt'r were in fact 10 or 
12 niil(3S to the ('ast of Sc wan when he was in Sindh. It may, for 
instance, liave been tlie ('ase that Hie route from Hie Aral) capital to 
tlie ])rin(3ipal town of \\'estern Sindh was along the Indus as far as 
the mouth of the Aral, and thence along tlie latter stream to Si'wan. 
In the (diac'h Xama various hram-h streams of the Indus arc men- 
tioned, as the Aral, the Daillimm^ the Kofak {or Ka(af'), tlie Manjind, 
tlie f/aiirall, the Barf ((rl of whidi only the first is now in existence, 
wliile of none of the otliers can Hie channels be identified ; hut of any 
hraiicli stream, with the exception of that whieli flowed by Mansiira, 
we get no hint iTrain the old g(:*ograp)liers, and llmu llawijil may not 
have thonglit it worth while to mention that part of Hie route to 
Sc wan lay along Hie xVral. 

This name is of interest. Burton, 1 think, ,«ays somewhere that Hindus call the 
Shrine at Srwan, known to the Muhammcdans as fja! SUrihha::, Unjn /iart^rJ, whicli 
no doubt represents JllKvrfriltan, the name of the prince-ascetic, and brollicr of Kinj^ 
■N'ikramaditya, who lived in the last century before tlui Christian era. Colonel Tod 
says in his “ Jlnjastliiln. ” ( 1 . 776), that Bhartriharl is report(>d to have livc<l for a time 
at Sewan, on the Indus, and no doubt the fame of .‘<0 great a devotee wouM 1)0 wide- 
spread in Sindh as it was in all northern India. The name is j-pelt the ^ 

being probably intcnde<l to represent the Sanscrit in BhartriharT. 


K 
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VI 


THE DELTA (^OUNI^RY AFrEll TiUl SE(!()ND 
MUHAMMEDAN INVAHION OF INDIA. 


As the power of the Abbaside JGialifas declined, iiiid troubles at 
the heart of their dominion more and m«)re absorbed tlie attention 
and taxed the resources of the rulers at llaglidad, tlie outlying pro- 
vinces of the KJiilafat gradually fell off from their obedience. The 
Indus territory, which liad been divided into the two provinces of 
JMwltan and Mansiira, the latter nearly corresponding with the Sindh 
of the presejit day, be(;ame independent, the governor of each setting 
up as sovereign where he liad lately ruled as vassal. Tliis state of 
tilings endured till the invasions of the great Mahmud in the early 
years of tlie eleventh century gave tlie lii'vSt sliock to pretensions which 
were ultimately extinguished by his successors in (.Ihazni and India. 
Meanwhile the Arab capital in Central Sindh ceast‘d to be the seat of 
power on the Lower Indus, and gave place to Bakhar. Alor appears 
to liave been abandoned owing to a idiange in the course of the Indus, 
l)y which the old Hindu capital lost its water snpt)ly ; and it is pro- 
bable that the depopulation of Mansura was due to the same cause. 
Apart from local legends connected with JJnlu Uae^ a prince who 
occupies a doubtful position in the borderland between history and 
legend, Alor is not heard of after tlie middle of the tenth century 
the period of tlie Arab geograpdiers ; and “ ancient Brahmanabad 
disappears from liistory during the rule of tlie early Arab governors. 
Mansura, founded, as we have seen, probably soon after the middle of 
the eighth century, had a comparatively short life. It is spoken of 
by Ya(|ut, who wrote his great geograpliical work in the second 
decade of the thirteenth century, as if it was still flourishing ; but 
Ebu’l-Fida, writing in the first lialf of the fourteenth century, says 
that tlie city, with three others of the same name in different parts of 
the East, was then in ruins. If both writers were correct, it is prob- 
ably to be inferred that a great change in the course of the Indus 
took place at sometime between tlie middle of the. thirteenth and 
the early years of the fourteenth century, and caused the ruin of 
Mansura. 
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In Lower Sindh, a part of the province wliicli, owing to its distance 
from tlie new centres of Mulianunedan power, and x>^irhaps to its 
being hold of small value, was long left in a state of partial independ- 
ence, a native tribe, named Surirra, contrived to g.ain a position of 
supremacy about the middle of the eleventh century A.D. ; and its 
chiefs claimed, and for long periods toi^ether actually exercised, 
sovereign autliority in the Delta country east of the Indus during 
the greater part of three centuries. The Silmra are known to be a 
liajput tribe, though, since the conversion of the great body of tlie 
Sindhian branch to Lslrun, Mnhaminedan pride and iinaginatioii have 
discovered an Arab origin for them. Tlie determination of the precise 
period of tlieir emerging from obscurity and of their fall fr«rm power 
lias always been a crucial difticulty in the history of Sindli. Sir 
IL Elliot calls it one of the most dillicult ])robleins with which we 
have to deal in tlie liistory of Miihaniniedan India'' (Hist. 1. Ap]). 
483). Yet we are not without some data of reasonably satisfactory 
character to guide ns to a settlement of the question. Mir INrSusfim 
of Ikikhar, in his history of Sindh (Tarikh-i-Sind, finished 1600 A.D.) 
says the Siimra seized ujion authority in Lower Sindh in the reign of 
Abdu’r-llashid, son of tlie great Mahmud. Tliis prince came to the 
tlirone in 441 if. or 1049 -50 a.d., and reigned only 2 ^ years. It is 
matter of veritable liistory tliat lie was of w^eak and indolent 
(diaracter, and tliat as a consequence of his feebleness disorders 
and rebellion broke put in the more distant provinces of his kingdom. 
Inhere is, then, mueli in favour of the probability that Mir Maisrim's 
statement is correct. Some fiuther evidence lias been supplied by a 
lo<.;al clironicle in Kaclndib whicli, kSo far as 1 know, has never 
liitherto been noticed in connection with this (]uestion. Colonel Tod, 
in his “ Travels in Western India ” (p. 470), mentions an old clironicle 
of (lliumh' in Ivachchh in which it is stated that the time of .(iim 
Onar's snccession w^as about 1053 >SWvy^C.s becanii* 

Musulrnaiis at this period. Now the chronicle is here clearly mixing 
up Silmras and Samas, and confounding Umevr witli Vnor. dam 
Unar was the first of the line of princes, and there is evideneo 

lo.show that the Sama's did not supplant the Sfunras till the tw^elfth 
century ; liefore which time there is reason to believe there was 
no general conversion of the Samas to Islam. But I have no 
doubt that tlie chronicler recorded what was currently accepted in 
Sindh and the neighbouring countries as tlie approximate date of .^o 
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noteworthy an event as the sudden rise of a tribal chief to princely 
power ; though his acquaintance witli tlie real history of the two 
tribes was not accurate enougli to keep him from blundering on 
other points. The same year is assigned also by another writer, Md. 
Yiisuf, whom Elliot (1. App, 485) mentions, as that of the beginning 
of Sumra rule. It seems to me that this evidence is sulTicient. 
Nothing could be more likely than that an outlying portion of the 
(lhaznavide dominions, such as Lower Sindh, should take advantage of 
tlie sovereign’s weakness to assert its independence. This would not 
happen immediately on the accession of the sovereign, nor until there 
liad been time for it to become generally Ivikjwh throughout his 
dominions that his character was of a kind to make rebellion a safe 
venture. Thus as ‘Alxlu’r-Rashid came to the throne in 1050, a 
date of some tliree years later is an extremely prob.able one for the 
Sumra rising. I assume then that in the year 1053 have 

the terminus n (j^uo wliieh we are seeking, and it remains to ascer- 
tain the iervritius ad (juehi — the date of the overthrow of vSfimra 
authority. Mlv M‘asum, whose account of the Siimra and Saina 
periods is the most detailed of any that lias come down to us, 
is greatly defective iii the matter of dates, and it is only when we 
come upon some point of contact between local and imperial liistoiy 
that we can feel ourselves on anytliing like, linn ground in regard to 
chronology. The events which accompanied the accession of Unar, 
the lirst 8araa prince of Lower Sindh, are narrated by j\lir M^asum 
but without a single date. Most fortunat(.4y i\ foreign traveller, coining 
from as far west as the Pillars of llercules, arrived in vSindh ‘\just 
after,” as he himself says, these same events, which he too describes 
l)ut in much more detail tlian Mir M^asum; and through him we are 
able to fix the date of the close of Kiimra rule, and the accession of 
the first Sama prince, with some precision in the year 1333 
Thus the entire period of Sumra supremacy was 280 years. In 
regard to the number of princes who held sway during this period 
there is considerable diversity of statement by tlie historians, but the 
(piestion is of little interest compared with the broader one of the 
length of time tlirough which tlie mastery of a single line of tribal 

Tho case is more fully treated in a paper on “Ibnu Batata in Sindh,’’ in the 
li.A.S. Jouriutl, vol. xix., Part 3. The “ Beg-Lar Nama,” a local history written in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, gives the year 734 n. (1333-34 A.D.) as the 
first of the Sama rule, thougli the author had probably never heard of Ibnu Batuta. 
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chiefs endured. The Into ]\fr. E. Thonins hns shown that tlio 
average duration of reign in the case of Indian sovereigns sliould he 
taken at about 17 years/'^' Applying this average in tlie case of tlie 
SuTuras we get a total number of 16 or 17 princes, and it becomes 
pretty certain tliat Mir ALasuni is wrong in putting the number 
at 12, which would give an average reign of over 23 years. 
On the other hand tlie Tubfatn’l-Kiram, a local liistory (com- 
posed in the eighteentli century, has probably stumbled on the truth 
wlien stating th (3 number of princes to have been seventeen ; thougli 
the author would have been more prudent if he liad avoided tlie 
temptation of giving tlie length of ( 3 ach reign (except in two instances) 
with the result of bringing the total Kumra period up to some 370 
yt>ars, with an average reign of nearly 22 years. 

The first seat of Sfimra power was the town of 'ritarl. Tliere is 
more tlian one places of this name in Lower Sindh, but the Silmra 
capital was most probably in the Than" township on the right bank 
of the Western Piiran, where the ruins of an old town still exist about 
6J- miles east by south from tlie present Muhabbat Dih’o. In the 
India Oflice copy of Mir IVPasum’s history, and also in the 8indhi 
version, M'harl is in one place des(?Tibed as “on the bank of the 
river,” meaning, of course, the IMiran, and it may be that in early 
Sumra tilings that bran(3h of the Indus was still Jlowing. Later in 
those times the first capital was abandoned in favour of 'ftlVy on a 
branch of tlui Indus now (galled the (rflHt/ro, Why the change was 
made is not known, but it may have been in (!onse([ueiice of the 
drying-up of the Western Puriin. The ruins of Tfir are to bo seen at a 
spot 28 miles east of Thata, near the village of Shrih Kapur.'*^ “ Not 
I alone but many others have beheld these ruins with astonishment,” 
says the author of the local history called the Tririkh-i-TrihirL’’ 
The se(3ond capital of the Sumras appears, indexed, to have lieen the 
lincst city in all Sindh. It was situated on the south, or left, bank 
of the Gungro, the upper ccnirse of which it is now difficult to trace, 
but it would appear, so far as the channel can be observed, to have 
issued from the Ivcn. According to the Tulifatu’l-Kirilm Tur was 
dpstroyed by the troops of bVhVuM-Din Khalji. This is extremely 
probable, and the event, no doubt, occurred about the end of the 

See his paper on the “ Sah Kings (p. 36 note). 

An article on these ruins V^y Captain (now Major-General) Phillips was published 
in the Journal of the Bombay Branch K.A.»S., about 35 years ago. 
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thirteenth century, or early in the following one. The pretensions 
of the chiefs of Lower Sindh to independence were never for a 
moment admitted at Delhi, and the destruction of their capital was 
likely enough to be ^Ala’uM-I)^n’s way of reading a practical lesson 
on the real facts of their situation to the presumptuous Suniras. A 
few years later the Sanias of Kachchh and Lower Sindh seized \ipon 
authority, and, following the example of their predecessors, assumed 
to be independent of any overlord. This hajjpened, as we have seen, 
about 1333 A.D. 

The Sumra chiefs seem to have coniinetl tliemselves to the Eastern 
Delta country ; that is to say, their western boundary coincided 
))retty nearly with the present course of tlie Indus in the Delta. The 
vSamil rulers, on acquiring power, passed beyond this limit, and one 
of their first acts was the foiiiidiiig of a new c'apital at a spot below 
the northern end of the low ridge of hills which runs due south from 
tlie Kalri to the Baghar, a distance of 15 miles. The site selected was 
oil the southern, or left, bank of the Kalri, and the new capital was 
named Sdrnil-f. At the same time, or soon afterwards, the fort of 
Tif[/hJaqabd(l, now known as Kald-Kot, was founded, or perhaps only 
restored, 6 miles south of Sainu-i on the ridge of hills just mentioued. 
The autlior of the “ Tuhfativl-Ivirain'’ says that “when Tur was 
destroyed by the troops of ‘ Ala/uM-Diii, and tlie {Suniras gave place 
to the Samiis, the ancient and ruined fort and city, named from lldjd 
Kald, Kald-Kot, became tlie ca]>ital and received tlie name of 
Tughlaqiibad from Jam Tughlaq ; and lie adds tliat “ neither Samu-i 
nor Tngblaqabad was tinished, when, space being insutlicient (at 
vSamii-t), Tliata was founded and made tlie capital.” The h.ical 
1 lister iaiis wore in the habit of speaking of Thata jIs if it had 
been in existence long years before it was actually founded, and 
of sometimes applying the name not only to the city but to all Lower 
8iudli. Hence, as well as from real ignorance of facts, much con- 
fusion prevails about tlie date of the foundation of the Samil capital, 
and it may be well to see wliat evidence on the point is to be 
gathered from other sources. Ibnu Batilta, who must have passed 

The founding, or restoration, of Kala*Kot must have taken place long before 
Jam Tughlaq’ s time, for he (according to Mir M'asiim) was the twelfth of the Sama 
princes, and the building of tlie fortros.s is represented as coincident with the rise 
of the Samas. The names of Kaldn-V>,ot or “Great Fort,” and Kalydn~Kot^ or 
“Beautiful Fort,” are corruptions introduced by English writers, and are unknown to 
natives. 
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close to the sites of Saiiiu-i and Thata when sailing down the Indus 
from Sewan to Lahori Bandar in 1334 A.D., makes no mention of 
eitlier. Both, however, might have then been in existence, but not 
as yet large enough to attract much attention from a traveller. It is 
noticeable, too, that Ibnu l)atnta mentions only those towns in Sindh 
at which he stayed for a time, and the result is that only four towns 
are named by him. If we turn to histories of India., we find, so far 
as 1 know, no mention of Tliata before the year 1347 a.d., or there- 
aViouts. The Taiakh-i-FTruz-shalii ” of Barni mentions it then for 
the first time when narrating tlie circumstances of the rebellion in 
Ouzerat got up by the cobbler Taglvl ; and it must be reinemViertid 
that the author was writing (‘onternporary history, and that he 
actually accompanied Muliammed Shall to Sindh, and nearly to 
Thata itself, in the expedition which was intended to put an end to 
the cobbler, but put an end to the Sultan instead, '.leaking this 
evidence together with tlie fact of the foundation of Thata being 
ascribed by tlie local liistorians to tlie very iirst years of Sama nih*, 
and allowing a few years for tlie interval spent in the partial con- 
struction of Samu-i, it is probably safe to ])laco the building of the 
Sama. capital approximately in the year 1340 01 the Hijra year 

741-42. It is clear, in any case, that the vulgar belief that Thata 
owes its origin to NizamuM-Din, b(4ter known as Jam Nanda, who 
succeeded in 866 IL, or 1461 - 62 A. o., is absurdly opposed to liistorical 
facts. 

In regard to tlie ]iydrogra])liy of the Western Delta at tins time, 
all that we can gather witli any degrcii of certainty is that tlie Kalrii 
must have been a perennial stream, or the Sainiis would not liave 
chosen a site for their chief town on its bank. Two centuries later, 
as we shall see hereafter, this channel carried the main body of the 
Indus, and it was very likely the principal cliannel when TTiata was 
founded. It seems probable, from the remains of abandoned channels 
existing in the neigh bourhood, that a. bifurcation of tlie river took 
place 8 to 12 miles nortli-east of Thata, wlience the Bagbar or 
Dcnval vstream, flowed south-west, leaving the new capital a sliort 
distance from its right bank, and going on to the sea by the present 
V channel. A little eastward of the spot which 1 consider to be the 
site of Dewal this stream was joined l.»y tlie Kalri, and thus Thata, 
with an oblong tract of country some hundreds of square miles m 
extent, was completely insulated. 
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At tliis period Dewal was no longer heard of. We know from 
Ibriu Batfita that Laharl wos now the Delta port. This place 
situated on the lidho cliannel, a mere prolongation of the Baghar, is 
very ancient, and, in respect of its duration as the port of the Delta, 
probably rivals Dt^val itself. It is first mentioned by El Birfiru early 
in the eleventh century, and it was abandoned in conscrpience of the 
Raho becoming too shoal for sea-going vessels, at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It had two names, Ldhjfvl and Ldhorl, the close 
resemblance between whicli might cause it to be supposed tliat one 
was a slight corruption of tlic other; but siudg I believe, was not the 
case. El Biriiiu calls the port JA)hdm)il, which is equivalent to the 
later l.ahori ; for lAiliav'trr was the ancient name of the capital of 
the Eunjrib and tlie only one known to El Birhiu. Ijohawarain, or 
Loharani, as it w'ould probably be pronounced in common speech, was 
thus a name indicating the connection ])etwccn the port and the 
capital ; and as in course of time Lohawar became Lrdior, so the 
name of tlie port was transformed from l.oharanT to Lilhorl. The 
justification of tlie name lay in the fact that l.ilhari was the port of 
the Eanjab as well as of Sindh; tlie Indus and its alllucnts being 
among tlie grand trade-routes marked out by Nature for mankind, 
and followed from the very beginnings of external commerce. As 
to the importance of the trade that followed this route at the 
conqiaratively late period of three centuries ago, wo have the follow- 
ing statement from the journal of two Englishmen, Richard Hteele 
and dolin (Jrowthtn*, on their way from Ajinir to isi>ahan in r6i4. 
“ l/ahore is a goodly great citie, and one of the fairest and ancientest 

of India From this place came the treasure (tJie best) of tlie 

I^ortugals* trade, when they lia<l peace, as lieing the centre of all 
Indian trailique. And hero they embarqued the same downe the 
liner for Tatta whence they were transported for Ormus and Persia, 
The merchants also passing that way betwixt lV.rsia and India 
payd them fraight. They did likewise driue a great trade up the 
riuer for pepper and spices, fLirnishing these parts of India there- 
with.'’’^'^ Thus we liave from a modern source an indirect but very 
unmistakalile explanation of the origin of tlie place-name Lohriratil, 
Lahori. But this would be the name by which tlie part was known 
outside of ISindli in nortliern India. The indigenous name was 

“ Fllrcha^5’ Pilgrims” (I, 530). I imagine that this (rado was carried on by 
tho Port uguese principally by means of native factors at Lahor and Thata. 
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Ldliari, whicli it liad from tlie tribe of Ldhav settled in tluit part of 
tlie Delta, and said to be still represented there, wliose occupation 
was boating and seafaring, combined, perhaps, with the less legiti- 
mate pursuits of coast tribes whenever the hand of a strong 
government was not present to restrain tliem. When Englishmen 
first visited the Indus Delta they called this port ///c 697// Dlvr ' — 
an echo of ancient Dewal which they had cauglit from the 
Portuguese and L(irriflmnih'r^^ their own version of the indigenous 
name. 

Tlie Samri, tribe, like the Sumra, ooth of whicli are still numerous 
in Siudli, almost all lieiug now Alusulmans, was originally Rajput, 
and had been settled for centuries in tlie Lower Indus valhiy before 
their chiefs acquired princely power in Soutlieru Sindh. The 
nortliern Hama are mentioned in the Chach Nama in the early time 
of Ilac Cliacli in the first half of the seventh century, when they 
occupied, as their descciulants do largely still, the tract of country 
now known as the Kandlnaro Pargana. Those with wliom we are 
now concerned were the southern Hama, who were first settled in 
Kaclichli and afterwards spread over the Delta country. Tlieir 
liistory, after tliey rose to a dominating position, is of much more 
interest than that of tlio Shinra, for they early came into collision 
with the Imperial ( fovernment, and, down almost to tlie close of their 
[icriod of ])Ovver, displayed a remarkable ligliting capacity and ability 
to hold tlieir own in wliat might have been tbouglit an utterly 
liopeless struggle for independence. Anotlier fact which gives 
interest to their time is tlie conversion of great numbers, perhaps 
of the majority, of the people from Hinduism to Islam, How tliis 
came about — through what immediate inliuence — is not known, but 
the movemeut seems to have been sudden and the process short. 
The names of tlie Humra cliiefs which have lieen recorded are all 
Hindu. The fir.st Hama prince, or Jmn, as they came now to be 
called, was, according to Ibnu Batata, a Muhammedau, though his 
name, Unar, as his father’s, Babrini, was Hindu. This indicates a 
recent conversion. The son of Tamachi, the third prince of the line, 
was carried a prisoner to Delhi while still a child, and when, after 
long captivity, he was released, he returned to Hindh with a distinctly 
Muharumedan name — Khayru^d-Diii. Perhaps it had been pointed 
out at Delhi that though in Sindh, where conversion had but 
recently begun to make headway among the people, the practice of 
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Musulnians bearing Hindu names might be tolerated, it was bad form 
to continue it at the capital. Two of Kliayru'd-Dln’s sons succeeded 
to the Sindh throne, and both bore Hindu names, Bribuni and Tamachi, 
but after them the dynasty became strictly orthodox in this matter. 

Khayru\l~l>in a|>])ears to have, come back from Delhi with any- 
thing but a friendly feeling for the master who had restored him to 
liberty and honour, but claimed his allegiance to the imperial throne, 
in his time occurred tlie rebellion in Guzerat which has been already 
mentioned, and Kliayru d-Din gave the cobbler an asylum and defied 
the Sultan. Wlien the latter died near Ttiata liis nephew and 
successor, Firfiz vShrih, with an army completely demoralised and his 
uncle’s Mughal allies actually avssailing him and pluiidering his 
camp, found himself compelled to abandon tlie expedition and retreat 
northwards. This was the signal for Khayni’d-Dui to assume the 
olTensive. He fell upon tlie rear of the imperialists and harassed the 
retreat as far as the town of a. distance of loo miles from Thata. 
Tlie disgraceful collapse of the expedition and the crowning 
humiliation iiviiicted I)Y Kliayru’d-Dui rankled in the breast of 
Firuz Shah. Eight years later he returned to take vengeance on the 
Sama prince, but- only acconqdislied liis pni'posc afttu' failure in a 
first campaign and coming near to perishing with the remnant of his 
army in retreating across the burning and waterless sands of tlie Ihin 
of Kachcldi. 

It is evident from tlie record of Fhuz Shrdi’s second campaign in 
Sindli, (Contained in tlie Taiikh-i -Firfiz Shfilri of ftlianis-i-Siriy, that Islam 
had made great progress in Sindh by tliat time (about 1361- 2 A.i>.); 
that is to say, within 30 years from the accession of the Samas. 
Ill that history we are told that the imperial troops eajitured 4000 of 
tlie peasantry in tlie l^astern Delta country, and they were all 
MiimlitiavH '' the Saltan forbade their being made slaves and directed 
that tliey should be kindly treated (Elliot, 111 . 330, 331). That 
Lower Sindh was then well populated and that tli(3 resources of the 
Sama princes were considerable, appears from another statement 
of the historian just (juoted, to tlie eilect that the villages on the east 
side of the river were numerous, while it is shown tliat the imperial 
force was well subsisted there for several months. The Sama army 
is put at 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot.®” Tliis absurd exaggeration 

Elliot's copy appears to have had “400,000 infantry!'’ This must have been 
due to an error in transcription. 
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ot' the historian was no doubt designed to mitigate the shame of 
Firuz Shah’s iirsi failures, and also to enhance the merit of his 
ultimate success. There can, however, be little question that the 
long and stubborn l esistance otlered to the imperial arms indicates 
that the Samii troops were numerous enough, as they certainly were 
spirited enough, to entitle them to be considered formidable. Tlius 
the imperial army, thoiigli said to be of considerable strength and 
supplied in great abundance with warlikci material, was unable to 
cross the Indus in Lower Sindh owing to tlie vigilance and gallant 
resistance of tlie Samas. “ After much examination and exertion ” 
(says the historian, obliged in spite of Ids courtly bias to confess tlie 
truth) “ the transit was found to be impracticable ” ; and he goes on 
to state, what is well nigh incredible, that the Siiitan actually 
detached a large part of liis army (then near Tlia^) in feigned 
retreat as far as Dakhar, where it crossed the river and theji 
descended the right bank to dkiuta* There, outside the city, it 
encountered the Samas and, it is very evident, was defeated. Tiie 
fact comes out as clearly from tlie liistorian’s ludicrous endeavour to 
disguise it as if lie had frankly admiited the unpleasant truth. This 
is his description of the a Hair : “Sultan Firoz was a very cautious 
man. Tdic fort of Thata was visible (from his position on the left 
bank), but from the great breaJtli of the stream the land on tlie 
o|)posite side was not discernible. Therefore it could not be seen how 
tlie liglit progressed, Sultan Firoz stood watching in exjiectation, 
his eyes now lifted to heaven, and now strained over tlie river in 
order to learn what was passing. By divine inspiration he sent a 
trusty man across the river in a boat with orders directing his forces 
to desist from battle and return to him. The conthatauts on hot/i. 
sides icerc Musninulns. and if the went on numy innocent 

persons (voidd be ,da,in. They were accordingly directed to return by 
the same way they had gone. Wlien the messenger delivered these 
commands to Miiiadn’l-Mulk and Zafar Khan they retreated with 
their whole force — marching the 120 kos up the farther, or Thata, 
side of the river to Bakhar where they crossed back and rejoined the 
main army. The Sultan then said to Mmadu’l-Mulk, ‘ Wliere can 
this handful of Thatians ily to, unless they creep iuta an aut-liole 
like a snake. My army shall remain here and we will build a large 
city ’ ’’ (Elliot, 111 . 331, 332). It is to be hoped that this vulgar and 
childish disparagement of the stout Samas, who had just beaten the 
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imperialists in a fair field, was the invention of the hist/orian and not 
really the ntterance of the humbled Sultan. The miperial forces 
had now failed in three successive campaigns against the Samas. 
Firuz Shrill was obliged to send to Dellii for reinforeemcrits, and 
meanwhile to remain ingloriously inactive in Lower Sindh. But now 
dissensions broke out in Thata ; and though, fortunately for Firuz 
Shrih, supplies were fairly abundant in the Eastern Delta, the 
country west of the river was exhausted. Famine and discord 
together did for the Sultan what his own utmost efforts liad failed to 
accomplish. To his great deligfit the Saina prince surrendered. 
Khayru'd-Din was taken to Delhi, but his brother remained and 
carried on the government in quasi~o])cdience to imperial authority. 

The anarcliy that prevailed at Delhi during tlie declining years of 
Finiz Shall, and in the time of his iinmediotc successors, together 
with the distraction caused by tlie invasion of Timur’s Miighals in 
1398, left the 8am a rulers a free hand in Sindli, and tlujy seem to 
have used tlie independence thus regained witli no iiujonsidcraldc 
degree of vigour and politicnl alulity. Tn this respect the Samas had 
from the first shown tliemselves greatly superior to their Sumra pre- 
decessors. Tlie author of the ‘‘ Tarikh-i-T:ihirl ” says of them : 
‘'Other towns and villages (besides SamrM and Tughlaqabi'h still 

flourishing, were built l)y them T.ands hitherto barren were 

now carefully cultivated ; tliere was hardly a span of ground untilled. 
The divisions into and wliicb arc maintained to the 

present day in tlui pu-ovince of Thata, were made by these people ” 
(Elliot, 1 . 272). 

The Saina princes gradually extended their authority over idl 
Sindli; the dynasty reaching the summit of its fame in the Lime of 
Nizamu’d-Dni, better known as Jam Nauda. This prince, the last but 
one of his line, succeeded, according to Mir M'asum, ou the 25 Kahi I. 
866 H. (3rd Dec. 1461), and reigued 48 years. Mir IM^asum 
calls him the son of Babunl. This was an ancestral name, having 
been that of the father of the first prince, and also that of the fifth 
prince. It is, however, rather singular to find Hindu names retained 
so long after the Samas had become IMuliammedan, especially when 
there are indicjitions that the descendants of the converts were 
becoming ashamed of bearing such names. On Jam lYanda’s tomb 
at Thata there is an inscription in which he is called the son of 
SadruM-Dim This was probably the Muhammedaii alias by which 
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the fatlier was known, and which alone was considered litting to 
inscribe on tlie son's tomb. The inscription does not contain the 
date of Jam Nanda's death, but only that of the laying tlie foundation 
of the toinb which was 915 n. or 1509 a.i>. Thus it is probable 
that the death took place al)out the end of 914 11., and ]\Iir M/asilm's 
stateiueut tliat Jam Nanda succeeded in 866 ii. and reigned 48 
years is most probably correct.*^’" 

The reign of this prince was the goldciii age of native rule in 
Sindli. Tlie fact that his name, alone among all those of Saiuib 
Sumra and other princes, continues well remembered and illustrious 
among Sindhians to the present day, is striking testimony to his 
exceptional excellence as a ruler. Among liis virtues was tliat, so 
rare in tlie East, of recognising true worth in otliers, and giving 
his coniidence where it was bcvst deserved. His minister, Darya 
Khiin, served him well and wisely, and jiroluibly no small part 
of Jam Nanda's fame was due to this man’s loyal and able admin- 
islration. All 8indh from Rakliar, and l)eyond it, to the sea 
obeyed tlie greatest of the 8ama princes, and as the Court at Delhi 
had enough to do in attending to matters that more nearly concerned 
it tlian the subordination of a distant province — to say nothing of tlui 
memories of what tlieir contests witli tlie 8amas liadcost tlie I’lighhu^ 
sovereigns — Jilm Nanda enjoyed absolute independeii(‘e. Nevm’theless 
the shadow of coming calamity fell ujion the Samils in his time. 
The Arghuns now began to tlireaten Sindh. 

The great Arghfin chief Zu’n-Nuu Reg, who, towards tiie end of 
the iifteenth century, was ajipointed by Sultan Unsay 11 Mirza of 
Herat to tlie (Governorship of (,)andaliar, finding the territory under 
bis control insutlicient to satisfy liis needs and his ambition, pro- 
ceeded to enlarge his borders in an easterly direction, and crossing 
the Amran range, annexed Pishing, Shrd ((Juetta), and Mastung. 
His sons, Shrdi Peg and Muliammed Peg, next descended the Pohln 
Pass, and added Siwi (or Sibi) to their father’s possessions. Put 
Siwi was in Jam Nanda\s territory, and that prince despatched a 
strong force under Darya Kha.n, who seems now to have received 
the title of Mubarak Khan, to expel the intruders. Mubarak 
lihan came upon the Arghuns at Jalugir, a jilace in the Bolaii I^iss, 
near Bibi Nani, inflicted a crushing defeat on them, and killed their 
leader, Muhammed Bog. This was the last display of real vigour by 

100 “Beg Lilr Kama ” gives 914 ir. as tlie date of Jam Nanda’s doatii. 
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a Sama prince. It siifficed for tlie time, and the Arghhns, hardy 
and tried soldiers as they were, ventured no move into Sindh during 
Jam Nanda’s reign. 

The defeat of the Argliuns at Jalfigir took place about 1486.^^^*^ In 
I507 ]\ilr Zfihi-Niin lost his life in the bloody field of Maruchak, 
when Shaybani KJian invaded Khuriisan. His eldest son, Shfili Beg, 
soon found Qandahar a most dihicult ])Osition to maintain, as Bfibar, 
who had crossed the Hindn Kfish and established himself in Qabul 
in 1 504, now began to move southward and claimed the (^)andahrir 
territory as his own. Partly by force of arms, but more by adroit 
diplomacy, he managed to hold his own for some years, but Bribar 
gave him no peace. Tliere was danger too from Sliilli [sma’il, now in 
possession of Herat. Thus placed between two adversaries, with 
neither of whom lie could hope to contend successfully, Shah Beg 
turned once more to Sindh. Jam Firuz liad succeeded his father 
Jam Nanda at Thata, and was now, by his weakness of character, 
indolence and vices undoing all the good work of the previous reign. 
Disorder and discontent were rife throughont Sindh, and many of the 
chiefs were ready to accept a new ruler. Everything favoured Shall 
Beg, wlio retook SiwI and gained possession of Fatlipur close to 
Gandava. For a time he was greatly distressed by the smallness of 
his resources, for his new acquisitions brought him little revenue; 
but the richer country to the south lay open to an active and 
adventurous raider. He made a rush upon (Jliilnduka and onwanls 
to and near Sewan, highly fertile and flourishing 

So says Mir M’Msnni ; but other writers, such as Abu’bFazal, Ni'/.rimu’d-l hn and 
l'’erisht.'a, referred to by Erskine in his history of the tw"o first Timuri sovereigns 
(J. 343 n.), assert that the promptly avenged the death of Muhammed Heg, 

and even at this time captured Bakhar and Sewan. But Mir M^asum is a far more 
reliable authority for this period, both because lie W'as born and bred at Bakhar, and 
had means of a.scertaining from his father, who died in 1583, as well as from his 
grandfather, accurate information on the local events of the early part of the 
century ; and also because it is evident from his history tliat he bad no bias against 
either Samas or Arghuns, though perhap.s his svmiiathies were ratber with the latter. 

Erskine .says Siwi was taken in 1485. The affair in the Bolan Pass w^iuld pro- 
bably take place the next year. 

Bfighban is a township 27 mile.s nortli of Sewan ; Grdifi another, 21 miles 
north-west of that place. In English w’ritings Gidia aiipears as Kahan^ because 
the Persian of Mir M'a.sfmi has the distinctive da.sh of the Giif being, 

a.s usual, omitted in manuscript, and a final wUn added for phonetic purposes, 
as in Sindh a final long vowel is usually nasalised in pronunciation. Sir H, 
Elliot took this place to be Kdhan in the Marri country, celebrated for its defence 
by a detachment of the 5th Bombay Begimont in 1840. Both Bflghbnn and GSh.“i arei 
mentioned in the Adn-i-Akban as Mohah^ or su Mi visions, of the Sarkllr of SiwastiUi, 
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tracts, whence he gathered a rich booty. Thus supplied witli some 
means of subsidising troops lie soon aftei wards collected a forcei 
strong enough to enable him to enter on a serious invasion of Sindh 
and advance against Thata itself. At the end of 1519 he marched 
southward by Sewan and tlie Laki hills, meeting witlr no opposition, 
and soon arrived in the neighbourhood of 1’Imta. Here he was 
stopped by an obstaede wliich, if properly tiiriicd to account by the 
Sindhians, might have kept him out of the capital, and perhaps 
liave changed tlie issue of the campaign. This was tlic Kalri. 

‘' Ill those days ” (says ]\lir M'asum) “ tlie bulk of the river llowinl 
(througli the channel) to tlie north of Thata ; consecpiently Sliah 
Leg waited there some days considering liow he was to cross tliis ’ 
river {jlarijd?)', when it liappeiied tliat a courier, who had crossed 
by a ford, arrived on the ground where lie was. Some men on 
guard seized and threatened tlie man, whereupon lie sliowcd them 
the ford.*’ 

It is satisfactory to get such divStiuct iuforiuatiou as to the course 
of the river at a given point and at a known dale. I n 1519, the Kalri, 
we liiid was the principal channel of tlie Indus. It is curious tliat 
JMir M‘asuni calls it the Khdmvdh, Tins may be a mistake for 
KJidndit, a name by wliicli the lower part of the Kalri is called; but 
if tliere was no mistake the name Khaiiwrih indicates that there had 
been some avtUicial work (airried out in connection with tlie Kalri 
(the ancient SindliU-Sagara), to which the title of the person under 
whose direction the work was done had, according to common custom, 
been attached. It would have been no dillicult matter by a certain 
amount of excavation at the liead of the Kalri, or even by making a 
new head to it, to turn a strong current from the main river 
into the old channel ; and that once elTected, the stream would 
.soon cut a broader way fur itself till the bulk of its water took 
the new direction. Such a work may liave been executed in con- 
sequence of the volume of the Kalri having begun to diminish, 
and with a vieiv to maintain suflicient means of irrigation in the 
northern parts of the Sakro district — a matter of high importance 
to* the capital now become so populous. It may even have been 
carried out as a defensive measure — to afford greater security 
to Thata in view of the aggressive proceedings of the Argliuns. 
In either case it would be just such a work as the able and 
energetic minister, Darya Khan, would be likely to inaugurate, 
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and from him the whole channel may have acquired a new 
name.'^^^^ 

Crossing the Kalii, or Khanwah, without opposition, Sliah Deg 
traversed the few miles of country intervening between the stream 
and Thata, and found the Sama forces drawn up to meet him 
outside the city. Jam h'irfiz took care to remain within tlie walls, 
but the fine old Minister, Darya Khan, took command. Tt was the 
last service he was to render to his country and his worthless sovereign. 
The Samas fought long and \vell, but were overmatched by the hardy 
Arghfins. Darya Khan was taken prisoner and, with many other 
Samas, was at once put to death. Jam Firuz of course '-set his 
face towards flight,” and “crossing tlie river,” that is to say, the 
Baghar, liurried to I'ir yfr, 13 miles soutli of Thata.’^*^ Tlie 
l)attle of JTiata, which w'as fought on the iith Muharram 926 
(2nd January, 1520), gave Shfdi 'Beg possession of Sindh; but he 
had doubts as to his present ability to hold tlu' entire country. When, 
therefore, Jam Firuz had made his submission in the abject mariner 
thought appropriate to a thoroughly ('rushed opponent, Shah Beg 
restored to liim the portion of his former territories lying south of the 
latitude of the Laki Bass, and kept North Sindh for himself. He now’ 
reduced Siiwan, which had closed its gates against him, and Talti. 
The latter j)lace, W’e find, was then on the left bank of the river, as 
Shrih Beg’s troojis liad to be carried across in boats to tlic attack. 
jMeaiiwhile a Soma cliief, named Salahu’d-Dui, who, on Jam Nanda’s 
death, had dhsputed, and for a time vsuccessfully, the succession to the 
throne, but had eventually been compelled to leave Siiidli and fly to 
Cuzerat, again appeared in the Delta country to try conclusions with 
Jam Firuz. The latter now applied for succour to his late conqueror 
and new ally, who promptly summoned his son, Shrih Husayn, from 
Sliill, whither he had just returned after two years' absence at the 

It seems certain tliat a natural, and very ancient, channel would not have 
received such a name as a matter of mere fancy or caj)rice, and irrespective of any 
occurrence connecting it in a special manner with the act of some well-known per- 
sonage. There is another KhdvwO.h, leading from the Kalri, which must not bo con- 
founded with the latter. Whether it is to this or to the larger channel that 
the Tankh-i-Trdiirl refers wlien it says that “the Khanwah was made by 
Darya Klum to irrigate the Sakro Pargana and other lands along the base of the 
hills, and those surrounding Thata,” 1 am not aware. 

lor. Thus it is seen that at a time of the year when the Indus is at its lowest both 
the branches surrounding Thata were flowing in 1520. 

A large part of the old channel of the river .still exists to the south of Talti, and 
contains a line sheet of water known as the Tain- Dhandh, 
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Court of Bribar in Qabul, and sent him to Thata witli a body of 
Arghfui troops. Witli these and a contingent uiuler Jam Eirfi/, 
Shah Husayn advanced against Salahu’d-Diii who had fallen back 
on the Jhn district, and coming upon him there, utterly routed Ids 
army. Salalm'd-l)yn, and a son of his, lost their lives in the action, 
and their followers who escaped tied to Giizerat. J ii Northern Sindli 
chiefs and people speedily siibndtted to tlie vigorous Arghun who, 
though savage and riitliless wlien resisted, was disposed to be con- 
ciliatory towards Ids new subjects. 81iah Reg took up his quarters 
at Sakhar and at once applied himself to the work' of repressing 
local disorder, as well as to the restoration and imlargement of the 
fortilications of tlie island fort of Rakhar, for whicli ])nrpose he 
utilised the materials existing at the long-ruined capital Alor, 5 
miles to the east of Rakhar. 

Rut during his conquest of Sindh Shrdi -Reg had formed the 
project of a much greater enterprise. This was the invasion of 
Guzerat, then under the rule of Sultan Rahadur. On Sindh he 
seemed to set no great value in comparison with the riclu'r prize 
lying fartlier eastward, and lie even promised to restore Ids former 
possessions to Jam FiiTiz in return for that prince’s aid in the 
conquest of Guzerat. In December 1521 he started from Rakhar 
with a large force towards Lower Sindlq but in the Cliaiiduka district 
a favourite officer, Mir Fazil Kokaltasli, fell sick and had to return 
to Sakhar, where he soon died. In the loss of his old friend vShali 
Reg saw an evil omen for himself, and conceived a presentiment of 
his own approaching end. However, after the funeral ceremonies at 
Sakhar, he resumed Ids march and reached the district of Ayhaw in 
Lower Sindh. From his camp here he sent to summon tl am Finlz 
to attend and accompany him to Guzerat. Rut now lui sickenr^d. 
On his march he had received the news of Rribar’s successes in the 
Ranjab which led him to predict that the sovereign who luul 
deprived him of Ids Q.aiidahar territory would eventually deprive 
him of Sindh also. The depression which this relleciion caused 
aggravated his illness and he died at Agham, apparently after a long 
stay there, on tlie 22 ik 1 Sldaban, 928 ii., or i6th July 1522 a.ii.I'-’' 

Some 30 miles south-east of Ilaydarabad. 

In the chronology of all this period I follow Mir M'asiim as one who is certainly 
likely to have been the best informed, as his father must have known Shnh Beg and 
was not likely to have made a mistake about the date of his death. This date too 
Mir M. confirms by a chronogram, namely, ^hahr /Sh*ahdn (month Sha‘baii):;=:928. 

■F 
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The new*s of Shah J 3 eg’s death was received by Jam Firiiz in Thata 
with a delight which, under all the circuiiistanceSj was perhaps 
excusable; but, with his usual fatuity, he allowed himself to 
manifest his feelings in the most public manner by ordering the 
drums to be beaten. He thus gave Shiih [lusayn, tlie son and 
successor of Shah Beg, an excuse wliicli, in spite of his indignation at 
the outrage, was probably not altogether unwelcome, for puttHig an 
end to Sama rule and bringing all Sindh under his own autlfbrity. 
This policy would tlie more readily suggest itself to him that he 
must now have recognised all the risks involved in the (iuzerat 
project wliich, if successful — a nuitter very far from certain — would 
eventually bring him into collision with Bilbar, the man whom he 
had such good cause to respect and fear, wlio was at this time 
carrying all before him in Norihern India. Accordingly, on the 
completion of tlie funeral ceremonies, Slnih Hiisayn marched on 
Tha^. dam Firu/ iled to Kachghh, and now, strangely enough, for 
tlie first time in Ins life began to display some energy. Collecting a 
considerable body of troops in the province wliere, as a Sama 
prince, he must have found abundant sympathy, he returned to 
Sindh. But, matched against such a man as Shall Husayii, he had 
small chance of restoring his fortunes. The Samus and Arghuns 
met for a final trial of strength in a dis tricot in the 

Eastern Delta country, where a liard-fought battle ended in complete 
victory for Sliiili Husayn. dam Firhz escaped to Guzerat, where he 
found an asylum with his coiinection by marriage, Sultan Bahadur, 
and never saw Sindh again. And thus ended Sama rule. Follow- 
ing Mir M‘asuni's chronology, tliis battle must have ))een fought 
in 1523, so that the entire period of the Sama dominion was just 
190 years. 

Writers who lived in Eastern India, and far from the scene of these events, make 
the date of Slnih Beg’s death 930 H., and Erskine, in his History { 1 , 376), follows 
them, though he is disposed to accept Mir M.’s chronology generally. The fact is 
the chronology of the Argjiun invasions of Sindh, of Bnbar’s dealings with the 
Arj^uns, and of his invasions of India, is involved in confusion and obscurity. 
Where, therefore, a date is given, and supported by a chronogram, by one possessing 
peculiar means of learning the truth, I think it ought not to be sot aside unless on 
the clearest eAddence of its incorrectness. 

109 actual site of the battlefield is not named by Mir M., but I think it is 
perhaps to bo discovered in one of the curious so-called predictions attributed to the 
mysterious people who are known in Sindh as the Mamu^-Fafdrsy and are said to 
have lived in the earlier times of the Samn princes. Burton (Sindh, p. 89) gives tho 
prediction in the following form ; * 
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Shah Hiisayn was now master of all Sindh, but he liad tlie 
prudence to acknowledge the overlordshi]) of Jlabar even before tlie 
latter liad won his waiy to Delhi. The second Arglifm prince laid 
inherited the political ability as well as the manly and vigorous 
character of his father and grandfather ; also, it must l)e added, tlie 
tierce and cruel temper of his race. The ju'oject of invading ( luzerat 
being Sbaiidoned, he gave his attention to the establishing of ordtu* in 
SindlWind to the extension of liis territory nortliwards. He overran 
all the country on tlie left bank of tlie Indus up to the Panj'uad, and 
at a later period, under instructions from Dabar, lie took Multan and 
handed it over to the Kiiiperor. With him Shall Husayn was always 
carofiil to maintain the most friendly and loyal relations. 11 is two 
years’ experience at (iabul had inspired him with a gonuine res])ccb 
for Babar, and at tlie same time, jicrliajis, bad led him to hum an 
uiitavourable opinion of Babar’s eldest son and heir. At all events, 
Hrimayiin liad not been long on the throne when Shilh IJiisayn began 
to ponder the question wtiether it was any longer politic to identify 
his fortunes with the cause of the TUiurides. About the time when 
HrLinayriids troubles with Slier 8h;Th were u])prouchiiig an acute stag<g 

“ Kiire Kiibure jhrro lagando chiih i)aljar. 

Mirmiclil iiuire. 8uku \v«isaiidl Sindhri.’' 

“At Kriro Ki'ibnro a battle sliall be fought Uislirjg six watehes (18 liours). 

The Mirmichi shall be beaten. Sindh shall enjoy peace.” 

X have sliglitly altered his translation to make it more exact. Ho says that 
Sindhis explain this prediction as referring to Sir C. Nailer’s victory at DaJm^ and 
the extinction of the rule of the 'rrdi»ur Mrrs ; but that “ Karo Knbiiro ” cannot bo ac- 
counted for, no action ever having been fought at such a place. Ho accepts the |)(»pula r 
interpretation of the pvopliccy, and agrees with the popular opinion that the 
inexplicable term Mlrmiclil designates the Trdpur chiefs. It is certainly true t l»;it 
the popular views on these points are as he describes them, but I believe them to he 
totally mistaken. Karo Kabdro is not an imaginary name. The place intended is 
evidently Khaharlo, a township in the i^reseiit Tando Bi'igo Targana, / of 

ancient Chdchlzdn ; an<l 1 tliirik it extremely probable that this was the battlefield in 
wdiich the pride of the Samfis w^as quenched, and that the prediction (perhaps safely 
uttered by somebody after the event) refers to that fatal day. The M ran ii-i -Fakirs, 
as the legend says, were put to death by the »Sama, J:im Tamachl. It was, indeed, 
after the execution that each severed head uttered in succession one of tlie well- 
known prophecies. What more likely than that some later admirer of men fidly 
credited with divine inspiration should gratify his vengeful feelings and his fancy 
by inventing a Mamu-i prediction in relation to a catastrophe which ho regarded as 
the' divine retribution for Jam Tamacbi\s crime ? And if wo compare historit al facts 
we shall find that they support my view much more than the popular one. The 
battle in Chachkan is described by MJr M^asum (who very likely was acquainted 
with the Mamui prophecies, but never on any occasion refers to them, and who was 
apparently ignorant of the precise situation of the battlefield) as “ lasting from early 
morning till well on in the afternoon.*^ He says that the Sanias, according to the 
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Shah Husayn sent a confidential ofiicer to Delhi to gain information as 
to the true position of affairs there. This officer’s report was most 
unfavouralfie to Iirimayun, whom he found exhiV)iting an indolence, 
apatli)^ and addiction to pleavSure that augured badly for the future of 
one exposed in a newly conr|uered country to the hostility of a powerful 
party headed by sucli an astute and vigorous character UvS Slier Shah. 
Slirdi Husayn at once decided to abandon all active allegiance to the 
Emperor, and for the present to assume a position of neutrjdity. 

In the beginning of the year 1541, Humayuii arrived at RohrL 
Defeated and a fugitive, he still commanded a body of troops which 
iniglit form the nucleus of a new army wherewith to regain his 
throne. But some base for his future operations was indispensable, 
and this he hoped to find in Sindh. This, however, was what Shah 
Husayn was determined not to let liim liavo. He liad no confidence 
in Humayuii, whose unsteadiness of character allowed little hope of 
his retrieving his fortunes ; and he was much too prudent to provoke 
a cpiarrel with tlie strong man at Delhi by sliowing any active 
sympathy with the cause of the fallen Emperor, In outward forms 


Sindliian custom when it i.s resolved to die lighting, bound themselves together, 
using tlieir turbans and other parts of their dress for the purpose, and that 20,000 
f(,‘ll in the light— a gross exaggeration, no doubt, but it may be taken to indicate that 
the action was exceptionally hard fought and bloody. It would, therefore, be no 
very extreme use of poetical amplification to describe such a battle as lasting six 
watches. The battle of Daba, on the other hand, lasted but ono pahar, imd the field 
is sixty good miles from Khari Khaharlo. It is therefore dilhcult to see how the 
prediction can refer to the case of tlie Talpur MTrs. The word Mirmic/d^ which 
nobody in Sindh can explain, is evidently one that has dio<l out of popular memory 
in the course of three and a lialf centuries. It was probably some depreciatory 
epithet, or nickname, applied by ill-wishers (for instance, perhaps by Siimras) to 
Samfi princes ; and it must have been current at the time of the prediction, which 
otherwise would have been without meaning for any one. Nobody can produce a 
tittle of evidence to prove that the mysterious name was ever bestowed on the 
Talpurs previous to their downfall ; and it is certain that tliose chiefs never fought 
a battle at Khiiri Khaharlo, or anywhere within many miles of it. How Jam Firuz 
came to fight tliere is easily explained. An army coming from Kachchh would 
nat urally take that direction ; and, whicli is still a more obvious explana- 
tion, a commander who desired to have a handy line of retreat to Guzerat 
av/iilahle in case of need would take ui 3 such a position ; for Khari Khaharlo 
is close to the old track from Cliacbkrm to (Inzerat vid Mittl, Islamkot and 
Parkar. We are told, accordingly, that after the battle Jam Firuz fled to 
that country. The meaning of Khrirl Khaharlo (properly — lot) is “ })lace of salt 
land and Khabar bushes.’’ Jam Firuz, I may add, lost his life in Guzerat. In 
1535 was a prisoner in Humayim’s camp at Cambay, and he was killed by his 
guards to prevent his being rescued when a party of Bhils and Gowars made a 
night attack on tlie camp. (Erskine, II., 62, n.) 
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of courtosy lie was not wanting. Tie received Hfiniayuns ambas- 
sadors witli the utmost respect ; lie olTered to make xirovision out of 
his revenues for tlie maintenance of the Emperor and his followers ; 
but lie evaded compliance with the summons to attend the (^^ourt at 
Rolirl, and he kept Bakliar and ScAvan, tiie strong places of the 
country wliicli Ilumriyun was particularly anxious to occupy, firmly 
closed against him. With the further course of events in Upper 
Sindh — Humayun’s inactivity ; the tliwarting of his plans by his 
selfish and treaclierous brothers, wlio soon deserted him ; tlie deartli 
which ' threatened all with starvation, and at last compelled tlie 
Emperor to move ; his visit to where, in the midst of all his 

troubles, he found time to fall in love witli and to marry the lady 
IfamTda, who became the mother of Akbar ; Ids attempt to capture 
Sewan l>y a sudden assault ; his failure in this, and in the regular 
siege whicii followed ; the wrcM*king of his army by disease and 
desertion ; his headlong tlight from Sfdvan hack to Rohri, pursueil by 
Shrdi Husayn’s troops; liis march thence into tlie deserts of Marwar 
in hope of (fijtaining succour from Rao Miildeo ; Ids failure in this 
object, and the narrow escape of Idmself and his followers from 
perishing of thirst in tlie wilds of Jesalnur and Arallani - - this nioinoir 
is not concerned. Tlie thread of the narrative may bo picked uj) 
again at iln*. arrival of Huniaynu and his followers, now greatly 
rediu'ed in numljers and in sorci distress, at the fort of Uinarkot 
in August 1542. 

At Umarkot, Hhniayiin at last met with one who was not only 
vsympathetic and liospitable, luit also prepared to render him active 
and valuable assistance in Ins designs on KSindh. This was the 
Sodha chief, Ivrina I^irsad. The Jtana was at deadly feud with Sliah. 

The ruins of the town of Pat wlicre, in August r 541, lliimayun married Hamida and 
where, sometime later {circa 1545), his brother Kamran married the daughter of Shah 
Hiisayn, lie a little to the east of the present village of that name in the Kakar Par- 
gana, and bear the name I\U Kahna (Old Frit), On the west side of the old site, and 
separating it from the new village, is an old channel, now containing standing water. 
In this channel, says a local chronicle relating to that part of the country, the river ran 
at the time of Humriyun’s visit, so that, coming from Babarlo (a little south of Rohri) 
by Bholrini (in Kandlhara) and Darbelo, he had no water to cross. The river now 
runs (or did a few years ago) 5 or 6 miles east, aod also 3 miles south, of Pap 
The place gave its name to an extensive and very fertile tract of country in former 
times. In the Ain-i-Akbari the Mahd of Put appears as the most productive of the 
entire Sarkar of Slwast.an. Old Pat, lying in the route of Madad Khan’s invasion 
in 1798, was, like hundreds of other towns and villages so situated, laid in ruins by 
that desolating ruilian. 
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Husayn, who had put his father to death ; and, welcoming an oppor- 
tunity for vengeance, he oflered to make common cause with the 
Emj)eror, to place 2,000 horsemen of his own at his disposal, and to 
procure for him the assistance of 5,000 men of tlie Sindhi tribe of 
Sameja. Tlie offer was gladly accepted, though l?ut a few months 
later, llumayun’s habitual apathy, and his inability to control his 
unruly followers, lost him an alliance which, prudently utilised, 
might have won Sindh for him. After considerable delay at 
Umarkot, the Emperor placed liis family in the fort, vacated for 
this purpose by the Itilna, and, following tlie latter’s advice, proceeded 
towards Jmi, a central position in the Dcdta country, 75 miles 
south-west of Umarkot, and 50 miles north-east of Thata. Four 
days later, on the isth October, 1542, Hannda Lanfi Begarn gave 
birth to Akbar in the fort of IJmarkotd^^ 

Jiin, tlie cliief town of a fertile and populous district, was situated 
on tlie left bank of the Ren. Mir M^as^lm says of it: “Jim is 
situated on tlie bank of the river Sind (lie ouglit to have said “ on a 
In'ancli of the river SimV), and is eminent among the towns of Sind 
by reason of its numerous gardens and water-courses, and its exquisite 
fruits.’’ It was just the place where Humriyun, passionately fond 
of gardens, would delight to take up liis quarters, and where he 
wa;)iild idle away much precious timeJ^- This is the iirst occasion of 
an historical reference to the Hen, a name of which Mir M'asum 
seems to have been ignorant. This portion of bis history, indeed, 
indicates a curious lack of knowledge of the geograj)hy of the Jdelta 
country. At that time (1542), and down to the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, the Indus ran 3 to 4 miles east of Tando Muhammed 
Khan ; and 5 to 7 miles (the exact S])ot has not yet been dis- 
covered) south-east of that place it threw off the Ken which, as 
mentioned in the iirst section, ran towards the eastern extremity of 
the Delta. Thus the point at which the Ren left the main river 
constituted a true Delta liead. Whether this branch stream was 

The Sindh Gazetteer says that Akbar marched tlirongli Umarkot in 1591 to 
conquer Sindh. This is imaginary history. Akbar was in Sindh as an infant in 
arms ; — never later. 

Prince Dnrn Sliikoh spent a short time in Jnn when fleeing from his brother in 
165.S, and there his wife died. It was the chief of Juii who, after entertaining him 
and feigning mncli cordiality, basely caused him to be seized and then handed him 
over to Aurangzib. The ruins of Jfm arc to bo seen two miles south-east of the 
present Tando Ghulilm Haydar. 
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perennial or not is a question which we are without suflicient evidence 
to decide with certainty ; but there are undoubtedly some grounds 
for an affirmative conclusion. Wlien Shfdi Husayn learnt that 
Humayfin had taken up his position at Jfiii he established a camp of 
observation 5-J; miles higher up the channel of tlio Ren, but on its 
right bank. To this place ho gave the name Fdih Bdfjh, probal)ly in 
liouour of tire successes already obtained, and of others anticipated 
in his dealings witli the Emperor. Tiie ol)jcct of selecting tliis 
position would be to close all communication h?/ ^ircitcr l)etwe<!n 
Hilmay fin’s camp and the main river; to prevent the Emperor from 
getting j)Ossossion of boats in any large number, and using these for 
the conveyance of men and material in an advance on Thata ; to 
block, in short, the great highway to the capital. But this would not 
prove that the Ren was (lowing in the month of October when 
Tlumayun arrived at fTun, and still less at the time (perhaps 
Noveralier) of Slifih Jlnsayn’s taking post at Fath-Bagli ; for that post 
may liave been oecnjiied in the ex])Gctation that llumaynn would 
stay long in Jhn (he did in fact si>end nine montlis there), and to 
hinder access to the main river when, six months later, the periodical 
rise of tlie latter should take place, and, of course, fill the Ivcii 
channel Otlie.r incidents bearing on the question leave it in t he same 
uncertainty. Thus we are told that Shilh Husayn “ pressed upon 
tlie imperial army .... both hy land (vud 'iratcVy^ but no indication is 
given of the jiartieular period at which this pressure was exerted, and 
it would rather seem to have occurred in the latter part of Ilfimayunls 
stay at Jfin when of course the Ben was flowing. Again, Humfiyfiri 
sent a foraging party into the “ Bargana of Bathoro,” went of the 
This party was overtaken, and almost totally destroyed, l)y a detach- 
ment of Slifih Husayn’s trooyis. At night tlie people in the camp at 
Jun heard some one calling from the right hank of tlie Ken/b?’ a boat 
to ferry him over, A boat was sent, and the caller proved to be the 
second in command of the ill-fated party. But the disaster in 
Bathoro is shown to have occurred not long before Humayun vacated 
Jun, wliich we know lie did on the lOth July, and therefore it must 
be dated not earlier than Juno; though even if it happened in May 
it would not prove that the Hen was a perennial stream, as in that 

Erskine f^riys (J l. 260) it was sent, to a place in the Thari, meaning, j)resumably, 
in the Thar districts, lar mst of the Itr-n. Mir M‘asnin, Ihtc; certainly right, says 
“Pargana Bathoro.” 
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moiitli it would in any case be flowing in consequence of the period- 
ical inundation. In favour of the view that the stream was perennial 
are the facts that a very large part of tlie Eastern Delta country was 
dependent on it for irrigation ; and that so long as the Ren carried 
water tliat tract of country was noted for its fertility and flourish- 
ing condition. It was called Ohdchkdn, ‘'from the village and tribe 
of (Jhdehak/ says tlie Tuhfatufl-Kiram. When Humriyfin first arrived 
in Sindh Shfih Husayn pointed out to him in a letter that Chachkan 
would be much more suitable for his residence than the Rakhar 
country, and described the former as celebrated for its populousness 
and abundance of corn.’* This would hardly have been the case if 
the Jfi n had been a mere inundation channel. <-)n the whole the 
biilance of probability seems to l)e on the side of the opinion tliat the 
stream was either perennial or that it flowed for at all events eight 
or nine months of the year. 

Hiimayun spent nine months in Jim closely watched and 
constantly harassed by Shah Husayn. The opportunity of a brilliant 
success likely to be gained by a bold attack on Sbrdi Ijusayn while 
tlie assistance of Iirma Parsad was avjiilable was allowed to pass away, 
and while the emjieror lingered indolently in liis intrenchments his 
disorderly followers did what was in their power to ruin his cause by 
giving vent to their personal jealousies and even by deserting to the 
enemy. Nor were JUusulman intolerance and haughtiness to be 
debarred from the pleasure of openly showing scorn of Hindus, even 
at the risk of alienating an ally whose co-operation was essential to 
the success of the imperial plans. One of Hrimayuu's oificers grossly 
insulted liana Parsad, who forthwith abandoned the Emperor and re- 
tired to Umarkot in disgust, a step immediately followed by the’ defec- 
tion of the Sindhian tribe which the Rana had induced to side against 
Sliilh Husayn. The annihilation of the detachment in Ratlioro was due 
to jealousy between the leaders, and to tlie inaction of Tardi Beg who, 
always distinguished for gallantry, was now moved by some feeling of 
pique, or l)y sheer bad temper, to refuse efficient support. At this 
crisis of bis calamities it was Humay uii's good fortune to be joined by 
an old and loyal counsellor in the person of Biram lOian. This man 
o})ened negotiations with Sluili Husayn with the object of concluding 
peace, and obtaining for tlie Emperor a safe passage through Sindh to 
Shrd and Qandaliar. Sliilh Husayn, prudently anxious to avoid a 
decisive action with one whom he knew to be resolute and dangerous 
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when driven to extremity, eagerly closed with proposals which, 
witliout further risk, would rid Siudli of Humayhns exceedingly 
troublesome presence. He engaged to furnish the Emperor with 
money, grain and transport, and proceeded to throw a temporary 
bridge across the Ecu at Jun»i^* Over this the Juupcror and his 
troops passed on the loth July 1543. The main channel of the 
Indus remained to be passed, and the point seh'cted for the crossing 
was 12 or 13 miles north-west of Jim, where now all is dry, the river 
running 16 miles to the west, and its course in Hiimayun’s time 
traceable only by means of half-obliterated hollows. I have been 
able to fix the point of crossing by tlie aid of two indications supplied 
by histories which relate these events. Dotli Jauhar and Giilbadan 
Degam, when giving an account of the passage of tlie Indus, state tliat 
the emperor reached the right bank at the village of wliere 

Shrill Husayn had the promised supplies waiting for him. There is 
no such village now, but there iv a township in the (runi Dargana, 
called liof>haiidty situated on the rujht bank of an old river channel, 
and it contains the ruins of a village which tlun-e can be little doubt 
are those of Gulbadan Ilegam’s Itonai. In the course of copying the 
middle syllable of the name has dropped out in the Memoirs, or it 
may be tliat the good lady lierself made some mistake. Tiiat there is 
no mistake about the idcntilication can be shown by other evidence. 
In one of the local clironicles — either the I'ai ikli-i-I'rihiri/’ or tlie 
Deg-liilr-Nrnna ” — the author, decidedly unfavourable to the Arghuns, 
when describing the death of blirdi Husayn, remarks that it occurred 
dose to the place where the Sindhian prince had made the empjcror cross 
the river ; and lie evidently regards the fact of the death occurring 
here as a judgment on Shrih Husayn. Now, tlie Arghfin ]>rince died 
at the village of 'Adrlpotd (sometimes, Imt incorrectly, written 
^Allpotra in the histories), which still exists, and is miles from 
the ruined site in ItoshanaL ‘Aaripota also was on the river : in 
fact Shrdi Husayn died on board a boat, and not actually in the i>lace 
itself. It is evident, then, that the place where tlie Emperor crossed 
the Indus on his way to Qandahar is now ascertained with certainty. 

' That it was possible for him to bridge the RGn at a time when the inundation 
must have nearly reached its maximum height is proof that the channel was; neither 
very broad nor the current very strong. 

So far as my memory serves me (for 1 write under the disadvantage of beim 
unable to consult these works again), Gulbadan Bcgam gives the name Ronai 
Janhar another somewhat like Ronar. 
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Tlie fact is interesting both from the historical event connected with 
the site, and also from onr being tlins enabled to fix with accuracy 
the course of the main river in this part of the country in 1543.^^® 

Here we part company with Htimriyun who passed by Sewan to 
tlie north-west frontier and I'etnrned to Sindh no more. Shah 
Husayii continued to rule in Sindh in virtual independence till 1555 * 
Towards the end of his life he became palsied, fell into intemperate 
liabits and suiVered all the good effects of his 2>rovioiis strong govern- 
ment to bo undone l)y low and worthless favourites. His death 
occurred on the 5th February T 555, his reign having lasted 33 years; 
and with him closed the Arghun line which numbered but two 
princes. 

Shfili Husayn left no heir, the only son ever born to him having 
died in infancy. He liad given his daughter in marriage to Prince 
KiTmran, in the expectation that tlie latter would succeed him in 
Sindh ; but tlie liope of establishing the succession in the princely 
line of Timur vanished when Kamran was blinded. The cruel deed, 
liowever, which incapacitated Kamran from r(ugning^^^as e’ortainly for 
tlie good of vSindli, as the yirince never would have contented himself 
with a territory coining so short of what he considered himself entitled 
to ; and the country would have been kept in constant turmoil while 
its new sovereign was using it as a mere stepping-stone to wider 
dominion. Not, indeed, tliat Sindli fared much lietter as the case 
was. Under Shilh Huvsayn the country had lieen divided into two 
subordinate governments. North Sindh, from Hakhar to vShwan, was 
administered by Sultan Mahmud, son of Slirdi Leg's favourite, Mir 
Fiizil Kokaltiish ; Southern Sindh was kept in the bands of "the 
prince^. himself, but, after liim, the most influential person in the 
lower ■ province was Mirza ‘Ts;\, head of the Tarkhans who had 
acconipaniod vSbrdi Leg when he invaded the country. Shortly before 
Sbiih Husayn’s deatli tliese tvro men secretly agreed to await that 
event in loyalty, and then to divide Sindh between them ; LaM being 
made, as in the case of Shall Leg and Jam Firfiz, the point of division 

llosbanni is not niarkcO in the maps of the Topographical Survey. It was, in 
fact, only a Mohan, or subdivision of a township, until a few years ago when, during 
the revision of the Settlement Survey in Guni, it was constituted a Dah or township. 
This case fiirnishcs anotlier instance of the aid to be obtained from township names 
in tracing old sites when tlie aclua! town or village has disappeared, and its name 
[las been forgotb n. Koshanai is situated six miles nearly due south of 'I'ando 
MiiiUhnnied Khan, and close 10 the road (on the east side) leading from that place 
into the southern districts. 
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between the two territories. This corapnct seems to have been 
entered into by Mirza ‘Isti to suit the convenience of the moment, and 
with the intention of eventually constituting liirnself lieir to all Shah 
Husayn^s dominion. But in Sultan Mahmud he had an opponent of 
no mean capacity, and noted from his boyhood for personal bravery 
and resolution. Sultan Mahmud could not, indeed, gain possession 
of Sewan, to which lie was entitled under tlie secret agreement ; for 
there the local oilicers took advantage of an unsettled succession to 
set up for themselves ; and, with the Tarkhan chief already in tlie 
field against him, he was not in a position to do more than hold tlu^ 
country to the north of Snvastan. This, however, he prepared to do 
with liis accustomed energy. 

On the other side Mirza Msa sliowed equal determination to carry 
out his object of acquiring supremacy in Sindh. Ih’obably far stronger 
in numbers than Sultan Mahmud, he soon disposed of the pret(m- 
sions of the Siwastan chiefs, and was able to gain that cov(',tcd 
territory permanently for Lower Sindh. His next move was the 
invasion of Sultan Malimrnrs country on the left bank of the river, 
and here he advanced as far north as to Bakliar its(df, whenj be 
fought two engagements, apparently without any very decisive result. 
But now occurred an event which compelled liim to retreat in liot 
haste to Thata, and which formed a remarkable e))isod(i in tiie 
liistory of the relations of Simlh with foreign countries. 


VIl. 

THE PORTUGUESE IN THE DELTA. 

On Shah Husayn\s death, Mirzfi Tsa, desiring to close all controversy 
with Sultan Malimfid in the speediest and most efl ectual manner by 
bringing irresistible force to bear against him, and finding his own 
means of coercion inadequate to that end, bethought him of the 
foreigners whose prowess on the western coast of India was now 
gaining for them in the East the highest reputation as a fighting 
people. With their assistance North Simlh might easily be won from 
Snltau Mahmud, and reunited to the Thata province. The Mirza 
accordingly despatched an embassy to Bassein, the seat of govern- 
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merit of the northern Portuguese province, to ask for the aid of a 
military force, all the charges of which he would defray, and to offer 
in return special coniniercial privileges which it was of course known 
would be a strong inducement to the foreigners to comply with the 
Mirza’s request. Tlie local histories pass lightly over this important 
episode in the history of Lower Sindh ; Mir M'asum bestowing only 
a sentence or two on it, and the “ Tarikli-i-TahirT,’' which gives the 
fullest account of it, representing it as far less serious than it really 
was. The following narrative, taken from ‘'The History of the 
Discovery and Compiest of India by the Portuguese,” a translation, 
by Capt. John Stevens, of the Sx>anish work of Manuel do I'aria y 
vSouza (I.ondoii, 1695), no doubt sets matters in a much truer light. 
“ Antonio Barreto .... returned to Bazaim where he found the 
(Governor 1‘eceiving an embassy from the King of Cinde, who desired 
succour against a tyrant that infested him. We were desirous of 
this Prince’s fi’iendship, and thought lit to purcliase it by relieving 
him. Seven hundred men wore sent to him in 28 vessels, all 
coniniaiided by Pedro Barreto Kolim. The fleet airived safe at Tatil, 
the Court of the King of (..•inde. The Prince who was tliero^^^ visited 
Barreto, and sent word of his arrival to bis father who was absent 
ill the field. Ho answered desiring our C.V)mniander to wait till he 
advised n^liat was lit to be done. Barreto stayed, and soon after, 
hearing the King was agreed with his enemy without giving him 
notice, he asked of the Pivince leave to depart, and that he would 
])ay the charge of the lleet as was promised by the Ambassador (to 
the Governor of Basseiii). The answi^r was so little to satisfaction 
that Barreto landed his men, entered the city, and in the fury killed 
above 8000 persons, and destroyed by lire the value of above two 
millions of gold, after loading the vessids witli one of the richest 
booties that had been taken in Asia. He lost not one man in this 
action. Ho spent eight days in destroying all on both sides Indus 
(that is between Thata and the coast). Tlic fort of Bandel made 

This was Mirzil Jiln Baba, j^oiingest son of MJrza ‘Isf'i, who was in charge of 
Ttiata during his father’s absence in North Sindli. vSeveral years after these events 
ho was treacherously seized and put to death by his insane and savage eldest brother, 
IMuha mined Baqi. 

Lfiharl Bandar is evidently tbe place intended. Bandel is perhaps a mistake 
for Bandar. In the next extract we .sliall see the place called Jhiradel. Both names 
might be corruptions of BdrUJMwal, '‘Dtiwal estuary,” but I have not met this name 
in local histories. 
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some resistance, but being taken was deniolislied. (laspar de Mon- 
teiToyo, a soldier of note, going aciciden tally into a wood, nu^t sovne 
Blacks who bid him go no farther, for hard-l)y there was a sei‘i)ent 
had just then devoured a bullock. He, desiring to see such a 
monster as tliey described, went on till he discovered the liead, wliich 
was of a wonderful bigness, and, not satished, came so near as to 
touch it with Ids sword, and the monster lifted u}) its head, and he 
gave it such a fortunate stroke on a soft jdace tliat it soon after 
died. It was thirty foot long and })roportional.)lo in bigness. 
J-kirreto returned thus victorious over men and monsters to Oliaul 
(II. 184, 185). 

The narrative of the sack of Tliata in the year 1555, coiitained 
in tlie extract above given, is by one whoso sym]>atld(‘s wei’e all on 
the side of the Portuguese chiefs and tlieir masterful metliods in 
India. Another writer, a French fhisuit, tells tlie same story from 
a point of view less favourable to tlie Fortugucse, and adds an 
important piece of information whicli Faria y Souza had jireferred 
to omit — namely, the final result to the Portuguese of their enter- 
prise in Sindh. I translate from the work entitled, Hist<.)ire dos 
Deconvortes et (Joinpietcs des Fortugais dans le Nouveau Monde,'’ jiar 
le Pere Joseph IVanyois Lafitaii, de la Compagnie de Jesus, l^iris, 
1733* VVhile the (Jov.-General was at Bassein, he was visited 
by Ambassadors of the King of Cinde, called by a. corrupticni of the 
name, King of Dulcinde. The Prince, whose eomitry was near 
desired assistance against a powerful neighbour, and promised to 
pfiy the expenses of the war, as well as t(-) concede important 
advantages to the I’ortuguese in the matter of trade in liis country. 
Tlie ('Jovernor despatched to him Pierre Barrette fvolin, with a licet 
of twenty-eight vessels containing a land fo]‘ce cJ* 700 men. 
But meanwhile tin? Prince, having come to terms with his eneniy, 
only tried to beguile Pierre Barrette and would hear nothing more 
on the subject of his engagement to pay expenses. For a time 
Barrette dissembled his feelings in spite of the insolence of his 

The rock snake, the only representative (I think) of the Python family in 
Sindh, is found in the neighbouring Kohistan ; not, so far as I know, in the Delta ; 
and nowhere is this snake capable of swallowing a bullock. The monster described 
in the text would be a true Python, and an exceptionally large one. 

'the good Father had perliaps got confused between Din and Dial. 

These were large pinnaces, called in Portuguese Fmta, Faria y Souza gives 
the name of the commander of each vessel in this expedition. 
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followers, wlio openly reproached him witli cowardice ; but at last, 
after he had (piietly laid in provisions for tlie return voyage, he 
found himself obliged to attack. He first took a mosque, and 
then the town of Tdiata, which his people sacked with inconceiv- 
able fury, not sparing even the dumb animals. It is said that 
nearly eight thousand souls perished at the cost to the Portuguese 
of only a few wounded men. The wealth consumed by fire is 
positively asserted to liave exceeded two millions of gold, to say 
nothing of the booty taken, whicli was immense. After this they 
made similar expeditions on botli banks of the river as they retired, 
leaving everywhere frightful traces of their passage and their fury. 
The retirement proved difficult, but, thanks to tlie good leading of 
tlie Commander, it was accomplished successfully ; not a single 
tribe being left nnharried as far as tlie fort of Haradel, at the 
entrance to the river, wliich they took by escalade and treated as 
they had done every other place. A violent storm avenged tlie 
many slain and the vast amount of pillage. P>arretto was obliged 
to throw overboard all the spoils of so many ravaged places, and 
had the utmost dilfieulty in regaining Oliaul ’’ (II. pp. 536, 537). 
This second account is certainly incorrect in representing Mirza 
Tsa as present in Thata when tlie I’ortuguose arrived there ; and 
Faria y Souza’s narrative is proved to be accurate in its statemient 
on this point, liecause it is in agreement with the local liistories 
which tell us that the Mir/a was near liakliar at the time, and 
that Ids son rian ]^>abri was at Thata. Jlirza ‘Isa, indeed, never 
saw the Portuguese at all, a fact which tells against the latter. 
Had Barreto waited a reasonable time all might have been settled 
according to agreement ; for there is nothing to sliow that Mirza ‘ 1 sj\ 
was endeavouring to repudiate the eugagenients entered into by Ids 
ambassadors at Bassein ; and it was out of all reason to expect that 
the young Mlrzfi should satisfy important claims offhand and 
without authority from his fatlicr. Tlic stateinent, moreover, that 
Mirza ‘Isa had concluded peace with las opponent before the 
Portuguese arrived seems to be contrary to the fact. The local 
liistories are agreed in asserting that it was the news of the sack of 
Thata which induced the Mirza to abandon the campaign in Nortli 
Bindh, where for the moment the balance of success was on his side. 
Tht^se histories may be accepted as absolutely trustworthy in the' 
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present question, because their authors were evidently in total 
ignorance of the reasons assigned by the I'ortugnese for their violent 
proceedings in tlie Delta, and never once allude to any diriereiices 
between Mlrza ‘Isa and liis European allies. They in fact, for some 
reason or otlier, treat the devastating raid in the Delta as of such 
slight importance, and pass over it so quickly, that but for the reports 
of the Portuguese themselves, the event in its real proportions never 
would have been made known to later times. The truth pro])iibly 
is that tlic Mlrza was not prepared for so prompt a response to the 
overtures which he made to the Portuguese ; otlier wise, well aware, 
as he must have been, of the daring character and piratical tendencies 
of those people, he would hardly have left his nourishing ca]>ital 
totally un/orlljlcd iuid Hiiyiiwrded^^ to tem])t their cupidity, while he 
himself and all his available forces were engaged in o|)eriitioiis at a 
distance of nearly 300 miles from Thata. The Tarkhan 'Nama no 
doubt gives the true explanation of tlie whole case wlam it says in a 
few simple words : Intelligence arrived (at I ’alvliar) that the .l^'iiliigls, 
wlio were coming from Lahori P>audar to tluj assistance ol Mlrza ‘isa 
Tarkhrin, the city of Thata unprotected, had plundered it, sot 

fire to it, and made tlie inhabitants prisoners'’ (Elliot, I. 324). 
Tlie final judgment on the question must be that the excuses brouglit 
forward by tlie Portuguese for tlieir sacking of Tliata and subsequent 
raid in the Western Delta have no ground of fact to rest upon, and 
that those rutliless and murderous deeds wore the outcome of mere 
gr(H3d and ferocity finding tlieir opportunity in tlui temiiorary help- 
lessness of the Delta people. 

The remainder of Mlrza Isa’s life was spent in liostilities, more or 
less acute, with Sultan Mahmiid, but, opposed by that resol ati3 
chief, he was never able to succeed in liis cherished design of re- 
uniting Sindh under the rule of a Tarklian prince. His death 
occurred at the end of 1565, or the beginning of 1566, his reign 
having lasted between 10 and ii years. His eldest son and suc- 
cessor, Muhammed Baqi, seems to have been insane. After ruling 
for five years, in the course of which he put his brother Mlrza 
Jan P>aba to death, starved to death his step-mother, and riommitted 
many other atrocities, he destroyed himself in 1571. His only 

132 This fact is not onlj" asserted by the local historians, but made clear by tlio 
statement of the Portuguese themselves that they had not one man killed in the 
sacking of Thatn. 
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surviving son, Mirzfi Payanda Muliainrned/^ being also insane, the 
latter^s son, Mlrza Jaiu T>eg, succeeded at Thata. 

In 1574 Sultan Mahmud died leaving no licir, and the Emperor 
Akbar sent an officer of his own to take charge of Bakhar and 
North Sindh, thus initiating tlie policy of bringing the entire 
province more directly under imperial contTol. 


VIIL 

THE (CAMPAIGN OF THE IMPERIAL FORCES 
IN LOWER SINDH IN 1591-9^. 

Tim position of successive chiefs in Sindh, fluctuating as it did 
between .virtual independence and acknowledged subjection, according 
as a weak or a strong sovereign filled the imperial throne, or as 
calmness or trouble prevailed in the more central provinces, was a 
dangerous one for the ambitious characters among them. Mirza 
Janl Beg was from the first strongly disposed to repudiate vassalage 
to the empire, and some seventeen years after his accession he was 
actually in arms against the imperial governor at Bakliar. On that- 
occasion a timely submission to Akbar, ever clement and generous 
to those who threw themselves on his mercy, saved him from the 
ciuisetpiences of rebellion. But the profession of obedience and 
loyalty forced on liiiu by the exigencies of tlie moment was soon 
forgotten under the influence of the passion for independence, or 
for at least preserving the semldance of it. When Akbar had for 
some years made liahor his principal residence, and had there 
received the acknowledgments of their fealty l)y liis other great 
vassals in the customary form of occasional attendance at his court, 
Janl Beg kept himself aloof, thereby making a distinct demonstra- 
tion of disrespect and disloyalty. The Emperor had now had 
enough of the pretensions of the Thata chiefs, and he proceeded to' 
])ut an end once for all to the insolence and the power of Janl Beg. 

iL*:; Salih Muhammed, the second and favourite son of Mirzfi Tsa, and one of 

the best of the Tarkhrm chiefs, was assassinated in 1562 by a Baloch in revenge for the 
death of several of his family who had been cxecTitod by order of Salih Muhammed 
for their lawless conduct. 
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Mirza 'AbdiirT’- Rahim, the l^ian l^anan, and principal military 
officer of the empire, was despatched in the beginning of 1591 in 
command of a large force to Bakhar. 'Jlierc he spent tlie following 
hot season, and in September moved against Sinvan, the northern 
stronghold of the Tarkhans, to which he laid siege. Meanwhile 
Jam Beg had taken the field and encamped at Nasrpilr on the left 
bank of the river, about 75 miles south-east of Sewan. 

The campaign is now interesting mainly because of its connection 
with a course of the Indus long siuc<3 abandoned, and much of it 
dihicult or impossible to brace at the present day with any certainty. 
In 1591 tlu3 river ran close to Scwan,*“‘ but after pasvsing that place 
some 8 or 10 miles its (iourse lay much to the eastward of tlie 
present one. It ran probably very near Sakarand (wlietlier at tin's 
period east or west of it is doubtful), and thence pursued the same 
south-easterly direction to Nasrpilr, whicli place is 14 miles to the 
east of the present course of the Indus. Between Sakarand and 
Nasrpur tlie channel was known as the Sa)ff/ra, a name which 
European writers have sometimes transformed into SdaJrra and 
and have confounded with Sdkm which belongs to a Paigana 
of the Western Delta.^"’ Jaiff Beg’s first intention was to make his 
stand at Nasrpilr, but finding this place unsuitable for defence, lie 
moved 10 miles higher up the left liank to a village called BuMrl 
or Bohiriy wliich, hy copyist’s errors, appears in the texts of sonuj of the 
local histories as Bohir'i and Lohirl, Near this he found an admir- 
ably defensive position in a large loop of land, formed by an alirujit 
recurving of the rivei", tlie neck of winch he closed witli strong 
earthworks armed with artillery. All other parts of the position 
were sufficiently protectcid, either by the river or by sandbanks so 
soft that, as the Tarkhrin Naina describes them, if any one set 
foot on them he would sink up to his neck.” The spot thus chosen 
for the entrenched camp was not only easily defensible, but offered 
the great advantage to JanI Beg of a securii mooring- place for his 

This is to be gathered indirectly from references to Snwan in the local histories, 
and directly from an observation of Mir M‘asum\s reporting the advice of his ollicers 
to the Kh an IQianan ; “as Sfiwan is on the line of road (from north to south) and is 
fhe croHsing'place for our men and boats, it is best to take it first, &c.” 

The name has been continued to the present day by its being applied to an in* 
undation canal which runs tlu’ough part of the course of the old Sangra river channel. 
The fSangra is mentioned in Nadir Shah’s treaty of 1739 with the Emperor Muhammed 
Shah, in which the name appears to apply to a mucli greater length of the stream 
than was in accordance with usage in Sindli itself. 

G 
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enormous fleet of boats. On land lie was not strong enough to 
cope with the imperial forces ; but the river he could command, and 
thus fceep open his communications with all Lower Sindh and draw 
upon practically inexhaustible supplies. The case was very different 
with the imperialists, though for them matters were probably made 
worse than they need have been by their own mismanagement. 

WhenMlr/a Abdu’r-Kahim learnt that Jfinl Beg had advanced so. 
far northwards as N<asrprir lie raised the siege of Sewan, recrossed 
the river and marclied along the left bank to meet the army of 
Lower Simlh.’’^'’ Accompanying him was a war flotilla of twenty-five 
voss(ds.^‘' On arriving at a point probably about 3 miles east or 
north-east of the present well-known village of Bhit Shah, he learnt 
that Jaiil Beg’s lleet was coming up the river to attack liim ; lie 
accordingly mo\T.d (dose np to the bank at a point where a large 
sandbank caused the river to run in a comparatively narrow chfinnel 
close under his position. Here he hastily lined the bank with 
earthworks to protect his guns, and awaited the attack, his flotilla 
proliably moored at some little distance bigluu' up the river. 

Jaiii Beg’s fleet was commanded by the best of his oflicers, 
Khiisrau Khan Cliarkas. He had arranged that a combined attack 
by the fleet and land forces sliould l>e made on the imperialists at 
an early limir in the morning, and with tin's object he himself 
started at nightfall with a S(]uadron composed, according to tlio 
Taliaqat-i-Akbari (no doubt again exaggerating), of “more tlian a 
hundred (jhnrdh>i (or fighting boats) and two hundred boats full of 
archers, gunners, nnd lai*ge guns.” It might have been serious for 
th(*- imperial army had the pLiii lioen loyally carried out ; luit, 
fortunately for it, tliere were j'ea.lousies between Janl Beg’s leading 
men strong enough to frustrate Kjmsrau Khan’s tactics. For some 
reason KJiusrau l^ian was unpopular with tlie other principal 
oriicers, and this occasion was seized to gratify ill-will by failing in 
th(^ promised co-operation and exposing him to defeat. When at 

Mvr M‘asum, who huU a command in the imperial army in this campaign, says 
nothing of a ?-^-crossing, and from his narrative (here much too meagre) it might be 
supposed that the imperialists marched down the right bank, but the subsequent 
course of events seems to show that they moved on Jstni Beg along the left 
bank. 

This is the number given by Nizamidd-Din in his Tabaqat-i-Akbari ; but the 
strength of the flotilla is very likely understated with a view to enhance the merit 
of the victors in the engaagement that presently took place. 
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daylight he found him.self in the neighbourhood of tlie inipcrialist 
ca.ni]) and climbed liis mast to ascertain the position of the promised 
land force, he found to his vexation tliat not a man of that force 
had arrived. After waiting for a consideraldc time in the hojic 
that accidental delay and not deliberate intention was causing the 
failure of his plan, ho at last realised the truth. ; but still un- 
daunted, and witli the odds now so greatly ai^ainst liim, lie resolved 
to attack witli the fleet alone. On arriving at the sandbank above 
described, he opened fire on the imperialists’ position, hoping prob- 
ably to force a iiassage past it and get at tli(i Ivhan Khaniiii’s 
flotilla. Here., however, he was met by th(‘ return fire of artillery 
most likely mucli heavier than any his fleet could carry, aud 
directed from a point of vantage that must have given it great 
superiority. Still the action lasted from sometime in the afternoon 
till dark with no decisive result. At uiglit the Kliau K^ianan sent 
a body of troops across the stream to take up a position on the 
sandbank, and so bring tlie enemy’s fleet between two fires. A 
little later an attempt to surprise bis camp was made ])y a party of 
rFatii Beg’s forces wbieh liad hoped to find tlie im])erialists off tlieir 
guard; but the latter were on the alert and repelled tlie attack. 
The next morning' Kiiusrau Khrm renewed tlie attack, this time 
directing it against the detachment on the sandbank, and receiving 
unexpected assistance from the clumsy gunners in the imperialist 
camp, who for a time sent tlieir shot over the enemy’s heads and 
into their own party on tlie bank, causing tliem some loss. When 
this error was rectified the Khrm Khrman’s fire told heavily on the 
attacking fleet, and after 7 or 8 liours spent in vain eflorts to 
dislodge the detachment on tlie sandbank, Khnsrau Klian was 
obliged to retreat. He had lost 200 men killed, and no doulit 
many more wounded. Seven of Ids war vessels were captured, and 
probalily several were sunk. He carried out the retreat skilfully 
and gallantly, keeping the po.st of danger in the rear himself. Here 
he was overtaken by the pursuing fleet of the IHiaii Khanan, and 
actually captured, but in the confusion caused by the explosion of a 
magazine in the royal vessel he managed to escape.^^ According to 

The Tarikh-i-Tahiri, however, says : “Klnisran Charkas was taken in his boat 
along with several other vessels, when, at that moment, Charkas Daftir, tlie chief of the 
merchants of Firang', who repaired yearly to Thata from Hiirmriz, came fluttering 
like a moth around this furnace, and, running his boat into the midst of the fray, 
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the Tahaqat-i-Akbarl this second day’s action took place on the 
3rd November 1591.^^'® 

On the following day the Ivhau Kliiinan resumed his march 
southward, and took up position in front of the Bfihirl intrench- 
nieiits. Here no less than two months were spent in fruitless 

siege oj)erati(>us and vain attempts to carry tlie intrenchnients by 
storm. Meanwhile the imperialists were harassed and their sup- 
plies cut off by the marauding Sindhians wlio liovered about their 
camp. How serious the situation had ])ecome owing to the unex- 
pectedly stubborn and successful resistance of Jan! Beg, and the 
iidelity of Lower Sindh to his cause, is slrown by the evident anxiety 
of the Emperor and the measures he took to su])port his commander. 
We learn from tlie Tabar{at-i-AkbarI tliat while the imperial army 
was at Biihirf, ''the emperor sent 150,000 rupees, then 100,000 
rupees, then 100,000 rtnmH of grain, with several (according to 
Budruuii 100) large guns and many gunners to reinforce Khau 
liiianrui. He also sent Baja Ihle Singh, a noble of 4000, l)y 
the route of rlesalniTr.^'^- At length tlie Kban Klianim was forced 
by stress of scarcity and despair of forcing the Hilhiri defences to 
abandon the investment and resort to other tactics. He luoke ujt 
his army into tliree divisions, sending one to resume the siege of 
Sewan ; another to invest a fort about 10 or ir miles 

north of Ibihiri ; and witli the third he himself proceeded south* 
ward to Fatli Bagh and dun. The adoption of this plan indicates 

succeeded iu re.scuing Khusrau from his ca]>tors ; but the attempt cost both of them 
their lives” (Elliot, 1 . 288). One is glad to know that the historian is in error in 
stating that lOiusrau Kli;in lost his life on this occasion. That able and gallant man 
lived for sever.'vl yeais after his battle on the Indus. Blochmann (apparently on the 
authority of the M‘:isiru’l Uiviaia’) mentions him as living and taking an active 
part in Sindh affairs long subsequent to tlii.s campaign (Translation of Ain-i-Akbari, 
p. >63). Khusrau Khun was the founder of the Dahgirun Masjid in TKata. 

As the Indus was tlien running in the Silngra channel it i.s pos.sible to fix the 
site of the actions at a spot rather more than 3 miles east by north from Bhit 
Shah, where that channel is still well defined ; because Mir M‘asum say.s that the 
position was 6 kos, or 12 miles, from BiihirT, whither the KhiUi Mriniln marched on 
the day following the .second and decisive action. Buhiri is a town.ship 10 miles 
north of Nasrpur Its old and ruined village site is still to be seen on the east 
bank of the long abandoned channel of the river. The present village is about three 
quarters of a mile north of the old site. 

Elliot, V. 462. One of the most important of the convoys was attacked and 
captured by the Sindhian guerilla.s. The conduct of the campaign reflects little 
credit on the imperialist leadens. Of the reinforcements, and the fate of the 
convoy, Mir M'asum, though present at Buhiri, says not a word. 
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great superiority of strength on the imperialist side, as utliei wise it 
would have been a proceeding of incredible rasliness. 'Fhe object 
was to get JanI Beg out of his imj^regnable position by a rti^r de 
guerre. In that position was gathered all that could in any way be 
regarded as formidable of the fighting force of Lower Sindli ; and, 
once fairly pushed into the open field, this could he disposed of 
without much dilliculty. The result Justified the expectation of the 
KJian Khaiuin ; but he committed an error of judgment in allotting 
too weak a force to Be wan. Tliat division was indeed ample to 
reduce Sewan to extremities in a very short time, but not sullicient 
by itself to deal with other contingencies of* its position wliicli were 
to he foreseen as probable. The siege had lasted l)ul a few flays 
when the Sewan chiefs wrote to dani Beg that uiih^ss lie came at 
once to tlieir relief speedy surrender was inevitable. The im- 
perialist leader's stratagem now began to takti effect. Jvnowing tlic 
besieging force to be weak, Jrail Beg left his entrenched camp, 
crossed the river, and advanced northward, d'lu’s was what the 
Sliahgarh division was waiting for. it promptly descended on 
Brihiri, and destroyed all the defences which had kept tlic army so 
long at l)ay. But one of the great advantages of the position was 
tliat it could be rendered defensible by works so small in extent 
that they might be thrown up in a few hours ; it was tliertiforo 
necessary to provide for the contingency of Jani Beg's attempting to 
recover it. The Shahgarli division was thus held fast in its newly 
acquired ground, and could afford no assistance to the Bewan force. 
The situation of the latter was now somewhat critical. The Khan 
lihanan, then somewhere about Jun or Fath Bagli, had received 
prompt information of Jani Beg's movement, and Iiad despatched a 
reinforcement towards Sc^van, This detac])moiit, says the Tabaqat- 
i-Akbari, marched 80 Ivs in two days"; and according to Mir 
M'asfim, who was with the Sewan force, it joined the latter near the 
Laki hills (the siege having been raised and the force being on its 
way to meet Jani Beg), at some spot probably about i 2 miles south 
of Sewan. If it started from Fath Bagh the actual distance covered 
in the two days would be about 100 miles; and tlie feat, though 
quite possible to light and well-mounted cavalry, was certainly 
extraordinary, and very creditable to tlie d(Tacl)ment. The route 
taken must have been nearly that of the present road along the right 
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bank of the river from Kotri northward, by which the detachment 
would be able to pass several miles clear of Jani Beg’s left in his 
parallel advance.*^^ With this reinforcement the Sewan division 
amounted to 2000 men, while JanI Beg’s force was 5000 strong.'^^ 
Meanwhile it was necessary to move forward without delay lest 
the garrison of Senvan sliould issue in pursuit and fall upon the rear 
of the division which was further exposed, while near the hills, to 
the danger of a flank attack from levies passing through tlie I^aki 
gorge. Accordingly the force marched 12 to 14 miles in a south- 
easterly direction, and tlien came u])On Jiini Beg. The action began 
about . noon by the Sindhians driving in advanced parties of the 
imperialists ; it then became general, and was hotly contested for 
some hours, till at last the Sindliiaiis broke and fled in all direc- 
tions. diinj Beg is admitted by all the authorities to have displayed 
great personal gallantry, and to have done his utmost to restore the 
liglit. He appears not to liavc left the field till the last, wJien he 
was forced away by his attendants. He then Imrried to the river, 
and embarking iu one of his boats, dropped down to Unarpiir, 40 
miles from the scene of las defeat. 

No name is given by any of tlie Idstorians to the place where 
this action was fought, but the site can be fixed with approxiaiatiou 
to correctness by indications gathered from Mir M‘asum. We 
learn from him that Jelni Beg was accompanied by his fleet of boats 
oil the advance towards Bewan. He must then have marched near 
the river, which would probably in any case lie his most convenient 
route. Now tliree centuries ago the river was running 4 to 5 
miles, in some places much more, to tlie east of its present course in 
this part of the province, and as it is to be inferred from Mir 
Arasiim that the liattlelield was about 24 miles from Sewan its 
position must have been some 7 or 8 miles west, or north-west, of 
Bakaraiid. Tlien there is the distance mentioned of 20 kos, or 40 

The line of J. Beg’s advance was probably by Hal.-l, and then rather to the 
left of the present road from Bakarand to the north. 

These are the numbers given by the Tabaqat-i-Akban. Mir M'asum makes the 
imperialists only 1200 strong, while he puts the Sindhians at 10,000, not including 
rough levies armed with bows and arrows ; but he invariably exaggerates on these 
occasions, and in his account of this campaign he is most untrustworthy owing to 
his desire to glorify the imperial side, and write what would be pleasing to the 
Court. 

In this battle Dbaru, son of Akhar^s celebrated minister, Todar Mai, fought with 
distinguished gallantry and unhappily lost his life. 
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Hiiles, from the battle-field to Unarpur, a village at that time 4 miles 
north of the town of Matari. This measureiuont tits in exactly with 
the other from Sewan, and both indicate a spot a little north of 
Fathpur in the Sakarand Pargana as the site of the battle. 

JanI Beg's position was now hopeless. The imperialist forces 
closed round him in the new position which lie obstinately defended 
for some time, till famine and the proximity of the besieger's 
trenches compelled him to surrender. Before taking tliis step lie 
sent orders to set 'Hiata on lire, and, for some reason vinexplained, 
lie obtained from tlie Khan Klianrui, who had him completely at his 
mercy, permission to retire to Thata till the close of the hot season 
which had now set in. This was probably in May 1592, and tlie 
battle near Sakarand must have been fought in April. 

The Klian KJaiiian cantoned his army in and around the town 
of San, then 4 to 6 miles north-east of its present site, said to be its 
third, 30 miles north-west of the Unarpur of that day. In the 
autumn he moved south to Path Bagh on the Ben, and then Ji'mi 
Beg appeared and made his personal submission. The KJuiu 
Khaiian, desirous of getting a sight of the sea, passed througli tlie 
Delta to Lahari Bandar, baking Jani Beg witli him. From that 
place both took boat and visited Manora, encountering a storm and 
ajipurently being in some danger from if on the return voyage. 
Orders were now received from the Emperor to bring Jani Bc^g to 
the Court at Laluu', Here he met with the cordial reception Alcbar 
was accustomed to render to defeated and submissive rebels ; tlie 
vassal himself being the sole object of consideration, and no thonglit 
given to the terrible cost of life and of misery to a wretched popula- 
tion at which unprovoked rebellion had been suppressed. Jrun Beg 
was nominally reinstated in the government of Lower Sindh, but lie 
was not allowed to return tliere. Akbar kept him at ( 'Oiirt, and 
Jani Beg became a favourite. Besides having some literary tastes 
and being socially agreeable lie was of an extremely pliant disposition 

The present site of Unarpur, 22 miles north of Kotn, i.s, according to the local 
tradition, the fifth which the village has occupied, and 6 miles west of that 
, described in the text. 1 am inclined to think that in 1592 it was probably .still 
farther east, and on the then main channel, a few miles west of Buliin, but on the 
right bank «as now. The Tuhfatu’l-Kiram says it was founded by Jam Unar (the fir.st 
Siimra prince), and in the authorsnime (latter part of the eighteenth century), the 
river had carried away the lands of the township. These must have been extensive, 
as some land still reniains. 
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in matters of religion, and he had no objection to gratify the free- 
thinking emperor by ready adhesion to the newly inaugurated 
Dln-i-lldhly ; for whicli scandalous subserviency be incurred the 
wrath and abuse of his contemporary, the historian ^Abdul-Qadir 
Budaiini. Temperance would seem not to have been an essential 
condition of the new disci pleship. Jani Beg gave way to excesses, 
and while with the emperor at Burhanpur in 1599 he came to 
his end by delirium tremens, 


IX. 


LOWER SINDH IN THE MODERN PERIOD. 


All pretensions to independence on the part of the chiefs of Lower 
Sindh having been extinguished by the campaign of 1591-92, the 
conquered territory was made, as Upper Sindh had previously been 
made, a ^Sarhlr, or suboi'dinate division, of the Province of 
Multan, and Mirza (Ihilzi Beg, son of Jani Beg, was appointed 
Governor. He died while on special duty at (iandahar in 1627, 
and, as was supposed, by poison administered to him by the son of 
Kliusrau Kliaii (Jharkas, to revenge some ill-treatment he had 
suffered. A succession of imperial officers followed at Thata for 
the next 1 1 o years, wlien a cliief of a tribe long settled in Sindh 
where, during the previous century it had acquired great notoriety, 
was nominated to the post. 

The tribe of Kalhora is traditionally said to derive its origin 
from one MiyCm Odhclnna^ reputed to Iiave descended from 'Abbas, 
the uncle of Muhammed ; for wdiich reason the tribe was known 
also under tlie name of 'AhhdsV^^ In the fifth generation from 

The best accounts of the campaign of 1591-92 are those of the “Tfirikh- 
i-Trihiri, a local histoi7 written in 1621, and the Tarkljaii-Nama (1654-5). The 
“ Beg Lar Nama,’’ another local history, of a little later date, also treats of the sub- 
ject and contributes some usefjal information. Mir M'asum is extremely meagrct 
tliough, as he took part in the campaign none was so competent to relate its details. 
For want of these it is now' impossible to trace exactly the course of the river 
between So wan and Nasrpur at that time. 

In this notice of the Kalhoras I follow generally a paper by Captain James 
Mf'Murdo, published in 1S44, long after his death, in the Journal U,A, 8 ,, Bombay. 
The author drew his account of the Kalhoras mainly from a work entitled WdqVatJ- 
Sind written by a Fakir. 
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Miyaii Odhaniia, a body of tlie tribe, led by a chief named (Ihor 
(perhaps Gluiwar) Thai, iiinuigrated from its original home in 
Makran into Sindh and settled in Siwastlin, occupying a tract of 
country from which they expelled tlie tribe of ({fijar. Here the 
first Kalhora capital AWri/'rt was foimded.'*'^ On the death of 
Ghor Thai disputes arose amojig Ins sons, and one of these, named 
Jhiinia, parted from the rest and led a party of his tribesmen into 
Eastern Sindli, where, it is said, they met with a. friendly receptioji 
from the tribe of Odija^and settled in the lands of GanibcU,''''^ kSoom 
afterwjirds JhunTa married the daughter of Dliera l\alla, who is 
described as the imlepemlent chieftain of Dvpal Olia/u/ltro,'' that is, 
the eastern portion of i^irgana Shalidadpur.'^^® Eroni this marriage ; 
it is said, sprang the Kallioras who became famous in Sindhian 
lustory. Jliunia died in 6oo ii. (1203-4 A.i\) bTom this date 
we may deduce the conclusion that the Kalliorri immigration into 
Sindh occurred about the middle of the twelfth century. Mulianmied, 
son of dliunia, moved to North Sindh where, in some part of the 
l)resc*nt Khayrpur territory, he built the town of Jkfrna Jkla. He 
died and was buried at Gambat. h'rom this time notliing more is 
heard of tlie tribe till tlie middle of the sixteenth century, wlien 
Adam Sliali Kalliora began to acipiire notoriety hy his masteiful 
character and lawless proceedings. Passing with a number of 
Kalhovas into North-western Sindh, and being there joined by other 
people of kindred tendencies, he dispossessed the Chiindia tribe of a 
huge part of its lands ahd made a new settlement for liis followers 
in Cluliiduka. The violence of the Kallioras and their utter (jontempt 
for all rights which stood in the way of the tribal aggrandisement 
naturally aroused a storm of indignation among their victims, and 
brought down upon them the vengeance of government. A force 
sent from Multan chastised the tribe and took Adam Shah prisoner 

The ruins of Kaliira Brla are 34 miles south-west of the town of Bhiin. T'he 
very large township of Kahin must have been named from tlie capital. 

Gambfit (now a Tapa) is in the western part of Sbahdadpur. T'he tribe of 
Odija, no doubt, founded the township of Odiyano in Shahdadpur. 

i 3 ii r)^;.pal Gbanghro has since become JMpar Gbangro, of course because the 
distinctively Hindu name Dep^^ (DGvapal) was offensive to DCpal’-s converted de- 
scendants. It is probable that the tribe of Rajpar in Eastern Sindh once called 
them selves Raj pill, and for the same reason modified their name when all had 
become Muhammedan. Drjpal Ghringro was most likely a Rajput. Owing to 
the careless way in which the name is written in Persian McMurdo read it Dibal- 
Kaugirah. 
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to that place, where he was put to death. His body, brought back 
to Sindh by one of his followers, was buried at Sakhar, where his 
tomb on a lofty rock remains a conspicuous object to the present 
day. But as soon as tlie hand of superior power ceased to press, the 
Kallioras returned to their high-handed and reckless ways. Tlie 
remarkable tiling about them was their habit of combining violence 
and rapine with persevering industry in the cultivation of the land. 
It was they who dug the Larkaua canal called the Uhar, and first 
made Chanduka the garden of Sindh ; and wherever they carried 
their lawless self-assertion they turned the wastes into productive 
fields and laboured hard to justify the claim tliat none so well as 
they could make a good use of ill-gotten gains. But all this brought 
no satisfaction to the ousted proprietors ; rather, perhaps, aggravated 
the bitterness with which they regarded their inconsistently excellent 
plunderers. They besieged the authorities at Bakhar and Multan 
with their complaints. These responded with spasmodic displays 
of energy and severity. Again and again troops w^ere sent into the 
district and the Kallioras were driven out, on one occasion losing 
their leader Shah 'Ali. But the ultimate result was always the 
same. As soon as the Government forces retired the Kallioras 
returned, and resumed their violence and also their indefatigable 
industry on the land, Nasir Miihammed, the son of the slain 
Shah ‘All, succeeded to the leadership in 1657-8, In liim the 
peculiar Kalhora characteristics were associated with a larger ambition 
than his prcdecesvsors had displayed. He too w'as attacked by the 
government troops, was made prisoner and sent to Delhi ; hut lie 
contrived to esca})e, and, returning to Sindh, resumed the old policy, 
giving it a wider scope, and organising liis resources more systema- 
tically. After the acquisition of Chanduka by Adam Shrih the 
southern Kallioras of Kahira seem to have joined hands with their 
northern brethren, and then all the country west of the Narii river 
fell more or less under the domination of the tribe. The most 
powerful of the tribes which had suftered from Kalhora aggression, 
and the one that continued to ofl’er it the most persevering resistance, 
was that of the Fanhwar, a branch of the great Rajput tribe of 
Pramar (or Puar), but long before these times converted to Islam. 
It occupied a large tract of country lying between Chanduka and 
western Siwastan, including a long strip of the upland district 
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burdcring uu ilie western hills. In a central position in tliis latter 
part of the Panhwar lands Nasir Muliainined founded a new 
Kalhora capital which received the name of Gdrlu^^^' The site 
chosen is said to have been tliat of a former city of the Panhwars, 
which unfortunate people were made to feel the heavy hand of tlie 
Kalhoras in every form of injury and insult. Witli a view 
to increase his revenue Nasir Muhainnied fanned the district of 
Lakhavvat, or Lakliat/*^ from the governor of Siwastrm. This may 
be called the first legitimate proceeding of a Kalhora chief since 
Adam Shah had inaugurated the system of forcibly ac([uiring what- 
ever the tribe wanted. It was also tlni first of a series of similar tran- 
sactions by wdiich the Kalhoras gradually gained wealtli and extended 
their influence till at last tliey became rulers of all Sindh. 

Nasir Muhammed died at an advanced age and was succeeded by 
his son J)In Muhammed. Under liim tlie reign of violence aiitl 
lawlessness continued in full vigour. Ulie IVinliwars attempted to 
recover their lost lands, or some part of tliem, but only to be 
defeated and to find tliemselvcs in. worse case tlian ever. Even the 
(Murt at Delhi wais roused to indignation by the persevering and 
systematic vutlianism of tlie Kalhoras, and despatched an ollicer, one 
Shaykh Jahiln, svith instructions to extermijiate them. This ollicer 
and the governor of liakhar proceeded to carry out the mandate, 
but they were met by Din ]\lubammed at ( Jarelo/'- in tlie Labdavyii 
Pargana, and totally routed, Shay kb dalian losing his life in the 
action. Such an insult to imperial authority was intolerable. 

The ruins of tliis town, situated in the township of the same name, arc Victwccn 
S and 9 miles north-west of Kakar. Miyaii Nasir Mulianirned’s tond) is 3 miles 
south-west of the ruins. Ijocal tradition places hero a pre^iol^s capital of the 
Panhwar tribe, and it. is probable that, this was tlie Ftdhpuv which McMurdo says 
was the name of a chief towm of that tribe captured by Nasir MuliatLinied just liefore 
he founded his Kalliora capital. “GarhJ ” is a. Sindlii word meaning v-ec/, and the 
name appears to have Vieen given to the town in consequence of the reddish coloured 
soil of that loart of the country. A local historian, writing in Per-sian, calls the 
place llt(j /Surl^y or Jicd Masson, who passed by these ruins in 1839, says he 

was told they wore called Vrij (“Travels,’’ &c., vol. ii. p. 135). That name is no 
longer known in the locality. 

This district, now represented by a single township, is 15 miles south-east of 
jSewan, and has been for many years on the east side of tlie river. Whether it was 
still on the west side at this time (latter half of seventeenth century) it is impossible 
to say ; but from the fact that it was then still administratively connected with 
Siwastrm it is probable that it had not as yet been separated from that district by the 
Indus. It extended south-east as far as Sakarand. 

GarCdo is 12 miles south-west of L.arkana, and 7 west of B.’lkr.'lnT. 
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Prince Muizu\l-l)in, eldest sou of the Emperor Bahadur Sliali, and 
governor of Multan, took the field against the Kalhoras. Din 
Muhainnied thought it prudent to how before the storm and sent 
his brother to convey his submission. The prince foolishly accepted 
it as a settlement of the government account, and was returning 
home when some minor Kalhora chief, emboldened by tlie impression 
that the prince’s clemency was in reality due to weakness and 
timidity, made a devastating raid into Mathila and Uclili. This 
opened the prince’s eyes to the folly of eoiicessions made to rufliaiis. 
He turned on his path and swoo])ed down on the Kalhora possessions. 
Cb'lrliT and otlier towns belonging to the tribe were laid in ruins. 
Din Muhammed fled, but on promise of pardon eventually surren- 
dered. As however liis brother, Yar Muhammed, persisted in 
rebellion, and even attacked a body of royal troops and defeated it 
with great slaughter, Din Muhammed was tlirown into prison and 
after a time x)ut to deatli. 

Yar Muhammed, who had sought refuge at Kalrit, himself sub- 
mitted at a later ])eriod. Tlie decrepitude of the imperial government 
was now becoming more and more marked, and compromise w^as the 
only way left wdth rebellion, Yar Muhammed w^as pardoned, even 
received into favour and honoured with the governorship of the 
Derajrit,^‘^ as w^ell as the title of Khudayar Khrin. One of his early 
acts after thus acquiring a legitimate position of authority was to 
found the third Kalhora cai)ital of Khudribad, 1 7 miles north-west 
of Sewan. To his other honours was now' added the governorship 
of Siwi, and lie received in form the Pargana of Rupa in North 
Sindh. The age of high-handed lawlessness in Kalhora history had 
now come to an end, and Yar Muhammed died about 1719 in the 
odour of respectability as a high State otlicial, having held the 
chiefship of his tribe for 1 8 years. His son and successor, Nur 
Muhammed, was admitted by the Emperor Muliammed Shah to all 
the offices and dignities which Yar Muhammed had enjoyed. He 
warred on the Da.udputras, and acquired territory between Sindh and 
Multan; and twice defeated the Brahiiis of Kalat. In 1736 the 
fortress of Bakhar was made over to him, and in the following year 
he was appointed to the governorship of Thata. The entire province 
had now come under his rule, and he had acquired a position of 

Tbe lower Derajiii must be intended. It is stated that its capital was then 
Shik&rpur. 
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higher authority than had been enjoyed by any chief in Sindh since 
the death of the Argliun Shah Hnsayn in 1555. With him then, 
and in 1737, began Kalhora rule in Sindh. 

Nur Muliamnied had liardly been a year in his new position 
when Nadir Shrih invaded India, and rapidly lulvancing on Delhi 
occupied the capital in the early part of 1739. Then came the 
treaty of April in that year by which the Emperor Muliamnied 
Shah ceded the greater part of Sindh to Nadir, Tlie following 
version of that portion of the treaty which relates to tlie cession is 
taken from Era/er’s “ Life of Nadir Slinh.” 

“I make over to liim (Nadir Shrih) all the countries to the west 
of the river iVttok, the Water of Sind (Itiver Indus) and Nala 
Sunkra (Sangra), which is a liranch of the Water of Sind ; that is td 
say, Peshawar with its territories, the principality of ("abul, ( diaznawi, 
tlie mountainous residences of the Afghans, the Hazarejat, and the 
Passes, with the (Jastle of Bakhar, Sakliar and Khudilbad ; the ii^st 
of the territories, passes and abodes of the dokias, Ikilocli, &c., with 
the jirovince of Tatta, the castle of I\am, and the village of Terbin, 
the towns of (Jhun (dun), Samawali (Samawatl) and Ketra, phua^s 
dependent on Tatta, all their fields, villages, castles, towns and ports 
from tlie first rise of the river Attok, with all the jiasses and habita- 
tions which the above said water, with its several bi’anches, com- 
prehends and surrounds, as far as Nala Sankru wliere it empties 
itself into the sea ; in short all places westward of the river Attok, 
and those parts, and westward of the riv(U‘ Sind and Nala Sankrii, I 

have annexed to the dominions of that jiowerfnl sovereign 

The castle and town of Laliri Bandar, with all the countries to the 
cast of tlie river Attok, Water of Sind and Nala Sankra, shall, as 
formerly, belong to tlie empire of Hindostan.'' (Dated at Shalija- 
hfuirtbad, 4 Mubarram 1 i52=:-2iid April, 1739.) 

From the remark made in this treaty that the Saiigra “ is a 
hrandi of the river Indus/’ it is clear that a consideralde chang(‘ in 
the course of the river in Lower (’entral Sindh had taken place 
during the century and a half that had elapsed since the campaign 
of 1 59 1-2, when the main stream was running in that channel. 
The river had moved westward, and was runiiiiig to tlie west of the 
town of Hfila ; then, curving eastward some miles south of that 
town, was flowing through tlie Ghalu channel past Nasrpfir. Tliis 
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was tho eoin'so between the village of (Jhotano and Nasrpur, when, 
19 years later, tlie sudden change westward occurred, taking the 
river several miles from the latter place, by which it had run 
for centuries. But the Sfingra probably still continued to flow, and 
the object of naming it at this point would be to include in the 
ceded territory all the lands lying between it and the existing main 
stream. The name Sfingra is never, so far as I know, used by the 
local historians to designate the clianncl of tlie river for any distance 
lielow Nasrpur, and its apjflication in tho treaty to some branch of 
the river throughout its whole course to the sea is more than T can 
explain. Probably the JPn was the cliannel which it was intended 
to tix as the frontier line iir Lower Sindh, and the conjecture is 
slrengtiiened by the fact of Jiln being mentioned as ceded ; for that 
town and its dependencies lay to the east of tho Ben, and, unless 
expressly included in Nadir Shah’s acfiui.sitions, would have remained 
with the Dellii empire under a treaty which fi.xed tlie Ben as the 
boundary. For tlie same reason, no doubt, Samawati is mentioned. 
The district so called was a sulidivision of the Harkar of Nasrpur, 
and included lands now in the Pargana of Muhabbat Dcra, situated 
to the east of the Ecu. Ketm I cannot identify. Both this name 
and Trrhhi are most probably corrujitions. The “ ms/le of Rfim ” is 
perliaps represented by Bam Bagh in Jvarachi, which latter place 
had lieen founded 14 years before the date of the treaty. 

T'he cession of Sindh proved highly distasteful to Nilr Muhammed, 
whose political wisdom now entirely failed him. He committed the 
fatal error of opiiosing the will of Nadir Shfih, and refusing to 
recognise liim as his sovereign. But he was not long in discovering 
his mistake. Nildir was at (jfduil when he heard of Nur Mnham- 
med's revolt. Leaving that jdace at the end of November 1739, 
he reached Larkana on the 1st Feliruary following, and there learnt 
tliat Nur Muhammed had fled to If market carrying his treasures 
with him. Thither Nadir pursued liim, taking the route by 
Shahdadpur ; but before he reached tlie desert fortress his advanced 
guard had defeated and captured Nur Muliammed, who had left the 
place after burying his treasure. It is said that this amounted to a 
kror in value. All had to be unearthed and made over to Nadir 
Shrill, who soon pardoned and released the captive, but refu.sed to 
restore more tlian a part of the territory which Nur Muhammed had 
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lately ruled. The Kalhora received back Lower and Central Sindh^ 
but North-western Sindh was transferred to the chief of Ivaliit, and 
the northern district of the province to the Ivhan of the Daud- 
putras. To tlie loss of so much territory and so large an accumu- 
lated treasure was added a crushing tribute of 20 lakhs of rup(‘es. 

Tlie cession of the most valuable portion of Siudli to tlie great 
power on the west, and the imposition of so heavy a tribute proved 
to be one of the greatest calamities tliat its many vieissitiules of 
fortune bad brought the distracted province. Tlirougliout the long 
connection with the Delhi (3mpire th(‘ difUciilty of .‘icccss to its 
dependency had im])osed a })Owerful chcudc on imperial coercion and 
imperial extortion ; hut now that it had a now master in ])ossession 
of Qaiidahar, and controlling the Dolan Pass, the forcible exaction 
of State demands had become a much easier matter. Tlie tribute 
was seldom paid unless troops wen*, sent to collect it, and military 
distraint of course took tlie form of cruel liarrying witli fire Jind 
sword, in whicli tbo nnliappy pc^asantry, and not the real (hdaulters 
— the provincial ruhn's — were the chief sufferers. For exactly a 
century was Siridli weighted with this liability, sometimes allowed 
to lie dormant, sometimes efiectively pressed, always, when possible, 
resisted or evaded. At length, when it might 1)0 said t(^ have 
ceased througli inability to compel its discharge, it was revived by 
the IVritish (lovermnent on behalf of its protege, Shah Shnj; 1 ‘a. 
Then, in 1839, the Trdpnr successors of the Kalhora chief were 
required to ))ay the Diirvrinl successor of Nrnlir Shiih, a lump sum 
of 28 lakhs of rupees in settlement of all claims [last or ])rospectivc, 
and so the tribute was oxtingnislied. 

On the assassination of Nadir Sh;ili in 1747, and the seizure of 
his Afghanistan territory by Ahmed Slifili AlKlali, ceded Sindh 
passed to tlie latter. For some years, however, Ahmed Shah was 
too much occupied witli greater affairs to give attention to the 
Lower Indus Valley, and Nfir Muhammed took advantage of the 
troublous times to withhold the tribute. When at last Aluned 
Shall appeared in person to assert his demands the Kalhora fled to 
Jesalmir, and there he ended his days. His oldest son, Murad 
Yah, succeeded, but, after ruling only three years, was deposed l>y 
his brother, Ghiihlm Sbrili. Then followed a period of incessant 
contention between this man and his two brothers, ‘Afar Klian and 
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Ahmed Yar, till at leiigtli (llmlani 81 iah gained the mastery, and 
was recognised as ruler of Sindh by Almied Shah in 1761. 

Ghulaiii Shrill proved to be the most capable and vigorous of the 
Kalhoi\a cliiefs. He was also masterful and aggressive in the high 
degree characteristic of his family and tribe. Having nothing 

further to gain, and nobody else to put down, in Sindh, where to 

divspiite his authority would now have been an act of rebellion 

against the sovereign at Qandaliar, he turned liis arms against 

Kachchha. Twice he invaded that })rovince, winning on tlie first 
occasion (in 1763) the desperately fought battle of dhara; and on 
the second advancing nearly to the capitah and compelling the Rao 
to cede the ports of Lakhpat and Rasta. His original intention no 
doubt was to conquer and annex the [irovince, but he was luirdly 
prepared for the desperate tenacity of the defenders, whose Ihtjput 
blood made them truly formidable wlien drivcui to extremity. He 
was therefore content with the* honour of victories which were 
dearly won, and with the slight acquisitions marking his prowess in 
foreign wtir. The events of his time which are of most interest 
now were tlie remarkalde change in the course of the Indus, which 
took place about 1758-59, and the founding of IJaydarfibad in 
1768. 

The sliifting of tlie river^s course last century was the most 
extensive of all the movements of the Indus bed in Sindh of which 
tliere is any record or tradition. The length of main (ihannel 
abandoned was not less than 100 miles, and may have been much 
more ; while that of tlie Reu, wliicli was necessarily laid dry at the 
same time, was some 70 miles. Whether there was at thal time 
any eastward running brancli higher up than the Ih'ui wliich con- 
tained water during the iuuiuhition season, it is impossible to say, 
but if tliere was it of course failed too, and tlie consequences to 
cultivation in the Eastern Delta country must have been very serious. 
The change wais brought about by the striuim’s taking a sudden 
curve from its hitlierto soutb-eastern direction to one almost due 
west at a point nearly in lat. 25® 40" and long. 68® 31'. I was 
informed when at Xasrpur several years ago tliat according to the 
account of the matter handed down there, the main stream had 
l)egun to diminish in volume where it ran by that place a few years 
before the old channel was finally abandoned. The new western 
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clmnnel was then evideutl}^ formed gradually, and the fat-t receives 
curious confirmation from a piece of information communicated to 
Captain F. Burton which lie regarded as downriglit fiction. In liis 
‘‘History of Sindh” (p. 35), he says: ‘‘The natives of Sindh now 
enter, to a certain extent, into the spirit of tlie inquiry ; and, like 
true Orientals, do their best to bailie investigation (of the question of 
changes in the river channels) by the strange, ingenious and compli- 
cated lies with which tliey meet it. At Haydarabad an old man, 
wlien questioned upon the subject, positively a>ssurcd me that in liis 
fatlier’s time the Indus was fordable from the spot whej-e the en- 
trenched camp now stands to Kotree on the opposite bank of the 
river.” Captain Burton received this information about 1845, tliat 
tlie old man’s fatlmr may very well have been personally acquainted 
witli the local facts of the middle of tlie (;ightcenth century ; and 
taking this probability in connection with the tradition at Nasrpur, 
wliicb lias nut less probability of truth on its side, there is no room 
to doubt that the ‘'‘strange, ingenious and complicated, lie” was a 
statement of actual fact. The channel by Kotrl, carrying at tliat 
time only a part of the whole volume of the river, would, iu tlie low 
season at all events, be easily fordable. 

This remarkable shifting of its channel brought the river for a 
distance, in a direct line, of 70 miles close to the western border of 
the alluvial land ; and the erosion which has since occutTed has now 
brought it into contact witli either rock or the hard and compact 
soil of the strip of land sloping eastward from the hills of the 
Koliistan ; and thus between Sbwan and Thata there is no further 
room for the lateral movement of the stream. 

This loss of the Ren stream was in some degree compensated by 
a new branch, known as the Phiilcll, which, leaving tlie main river 
10 miles nortli of Haydarabad, runs southward along the eastern side 
of the low ridge of hills called Ganjo Talmr, and, crossing the 
deserted channel of the Indus, falls into the old course of the Ren, 
which it follows for many miles. The point at whicli the PhulOli 
leaves the main channel may be considered a Delta head, since this 
arm does not rejoin the Indus, but takes a separate and widely 
divergent course towards the sea ; becoming, however, a mere irri- 
gational canal, and accpiiring another name (Gum) before it has 
gone very far. Accordingly, English commentators on the history 
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of Alexander’s expedition like to fix the site of Patala at Hayda- 
rabad, owing to its being near a Delta head ; never dreaming that 
the Delta head dates back no farther than last century, and forgetting, 
too, that the eastern brancli of Alexander’s time was a great river 
while the Phiilell is quite a small one.^^‘ 

It must have been owing to the formation of the Phuleli channel 
that Ghulam Shah decided to found the new and greater capital 
which lie named Haydarabad. He had previously built Khanoth^ a 
mile south of old Hala, in 1759-60, and later, abandoning this 
place, perhaps because it was in danger of being carried away by 
the river, he founded Shfihimr in 1762-3.^^'^ The expediency of 
establishing a capital in a position where it would be absolutely 
secured from the risks to which towns on the Indus banks are 
exposed, must have been forcibly impressed on the mind of Gfiulam 
Shah by the destruction of Muradabad, the capital founded by his 
elder brother, Murad Yab, during his short tenure of power. This 
town, which was somewhere near Nasrpiir, was overwhelmed by a 
Hood in 1756-7, on which occasion Murad Yab and his two sons, 
escaped in a boat, and, going northward, built a new capital, named 
Ahmedabad, in the eastern part of the present Sakarand Pargana. 
It is probable that this flood was either a consequence of the ex- 
tensive changes in the river channels then beginning in that part of 
the country, or that it was itself the principal cause of those changes. 
In any case that district was evidently one that could offer no site 
promising the needful immunity from the danger of sudden destruc- 
tion. On the other hand, the plateau ot the Ganja Takar, lying 
far above the reach of tlie highest inundations, and with its rocky 
base now w’^ashed by the recently formed Phuleli, satisfied every 
condition of security and convenience. Here then the Kalhora 
ruler decided to erect the fortress of his new capital on the site of 

A friend, W. J. Wilkins Esq., late of the Revenue Survey Department in Sindh, 
a gentleman who has given much attention to the ancient hydrography of the 
province, informs me that the Phuleli is quite an ancient brancli channel, and he thinks 
that originally it left the main river near the village of Sokhat, 9 miles north-east 
of its present head, the portion of the channel between the original and the present 
head having since, as he appears to suppose, been carried away by the river. But 
there is not, so far as I am aware, the slightest evidence to supjiort this theory which, 
even if true, would not prove the Phuleli to be an ancient channel ; since the main 
;hannel at Sekhat was itself comparatively modern, being the last, at this point, in 
which the river ran before changing to its present course in 1758. 

Sbabpiir, still inhabited and flourishing, is 4 miles west of Nasrpur. 
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the ancient Nirun, which had then come to be known as Nlrun 
Kafin, or '' Nlrun of the Infidel times.” The old strongliold was 
now a ruin, and its walls had sunk into shapeless lieaps of rubbish. 
The surrounding plateau had long since been chosen as the last 
resting-place of certain Krs, or persons of saintly reputation, and, 
in accordance witli Muhainmedan superstition, the spot had conse- 
quently become a specially favoured burial ground. Ghulam SIkHi 
liad the whole cleared away, showing no more respect to the dust of 
venerated Prrs than to the relics of old Nirfin ; and on the spacious 
site thus prepared he built the fortress which he named Uaydavribad . 
This, the last and greatest of Kalhora foundations, was begun in 
1768, and became the chiefs residence in 1770. lie was not 
destined to have a long tenure of it. On the ist August, 1772, 
lie was suddenly 3 srriitten with paralysis, .ajiparently brouglit on ly 
his excesses, and on the following day he was dead, ropular 
opinion attributed his fate to the wrath of the saints whose graves 
he had desecrated in building his fortress. 

Ghulrnn Shfili was the last representative of Kalliora strength of 
character and governing ability. He had a full sliare of Kalhora 
unscrupulousness and cruelty, hut his strong luind was felt every- 
where througliout the country, and he could at least provide that 
tlie jirivilege of wrong-doing should he confined to himself. With 
liis death this soon came to an end, and once more the province was 
plunged into all the horrors of anarchy. His son Sarafraz Ivjian 
succeeded to his honours, and, following the early policy of his 
father, invaded Kac^chha, as it seems, in mere wantonness jind 
greed of plunder. After his return from an expedition unfortunately 
too successful, he proceeded to clear his path of those wliom h(3 
suspected, as his father also had susj)ected, of disaffection and an 
ambition inconsistent with the continuance of Kalhora rule. The 
Baloch tribe of Talpiir had, like the Kalhoras themselves, innnigrated 
into Sindh from the countries bordering on the west, but at a much 
later period. Like the Kalhoras too tliey had settled in Lower 
Central Sindh, and in the near neighbourhood of that Gam bat where 
tihiinia Kalhora had made his home and his alliance with a Sindhian 
chief. The Talpurs are said to have had very humble beginnings, 
and to have been simple shepherds when they were first known in 
Sindh. How they rose to the eminence subsequently acquired by 
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them is not known. Their first acknowledged chief in Sindh was 
Mir Shahdfid, who founded Shahdadpur. His son Mir BahiTim 
became the Chief Minister of Nur Muhammed Kalliora, and held 
the same office under ffliulfim Shah. The latter, however, for some 
reason unknown, came to dislike him, and probably to suspect him 
of disloyalty. Under the influence of these feelings he at last 
dismissed him, Sarafraz Khan went farther and procured the assassi- 
nation of both Balirara and his son Sobdar. But not long afterwards 
Sarafraz, proving unacceptable to the Sindhian cliiefs, now in a 
position to set up and pull down at their pleasure, was deposed. 
The same fate — or perhaps good fortune — befell the next successors, 
and then Ghulam Nabi, a brother of Ghulam Shfdi, was elected to 
tlie chiefship. At this time Mir Bijar Talpur, another son of Mir 
Bahrain, who had long been absent on a pilgrimage to the holy 
places, returned to Sindli and summoned the Baloch tribes to aid 
him in avenging the death of his relatives. (Uuilam Nabi met him 
in the field and was killed. His brother 'Abdu’n-Nabi shut himself 
up in the fort of Haydarabad where he got rid of three probable 
rivals by murdering three of his near relations. Mir Bijar laid 
siege to Haydarabad, but, finding it too strong for him, he came to 
terms with the bloodthirsty ^Abdu'n-Nabi whom he acknowledged as 
chief of the State on condition of being himself aj)pointed chief 
minister. In negotiating with such a monster Bijar sealed his own 
fate, ‘Abdu’n-Nabi dissembled, bided his time and then hired two 
assassins from the Rajah of Jodhpur. These men approaching Mir 
Bijar, under pretence of presenting a petition, plunged their daggers 
into him, killing liim in an instant, and were tlien, as they cpiite 
expected, themselves despatched on the spot. Knowing what he 
might expect from the Balocli in return for this last deed of blood, 
‘Abdu’n-Nabi fled to Kahit, whence he returned with a force which 
was promptly defeated. He next fled to Jodhpur, and obtaining 
troops from the Rajah returned to Sindh to be again completely 
defeated. Lastly he fled to Qandahar and threw himself on the 
protection of Timur Siiah. Meanwhile since the murder of Bijar 
the government of Sindh liad been carried on conjointly by his son 
Mir ‘Abdu’llah and his nephew Mir Fath *Ali. It was now the 
turn of these chiefs to fly. In 1781, or 1782, Timilr Shah sent an 
army under the command of Madad Khan, one of his principal 
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oilicers, to reinstate the Kalhora chief. The Talj)ur chiefs, not yet 
strong enough to resist the power of their sovereign lord, bent 
before the storm and fled to the deserts. Madad Khan, wliose 
memory is infamous in Sindli to the present day, let loose his troo])s 
on the devoted province and passed from north to south in one 
broad path of plundered and burning towns and villages and 
slaughtered people till even savage l^ithans were satiated with 
blood and ruin. 'Abduhi-Nabi was reinstated and Timur’s ai'iny 
retired, but a terrible famine, accompanied with pestilence, followed 
as a consequence of Aladad Khan’s devastation, and the misery that 
fell on tlie unhappy people, who had little cause to be interested in 
the quarrels of tlie rival chiefscontending for the right to rule them, 
exceeded anytliing recorded in the previous liistory of the province. 
‘‘ The province of Sindh,” wrote Elphinstone in his “ Account of 
Qabul,” is said not yet (in 1815) to have recovered from what it 
suffered on tliat o<'casion. 

Mir ’Abdu’Ilfdi Talpur, witli a disregard of experience which seems 
almost incredible, now returned to Sindh and submitted to ‘Abdu’n- 
Nabl, who soon afterwards ])iit liim to death. Tlie Trdpurs again 
rose and, led by Mir Eatli ‘All, attacked and drove out 'Abdu’u-Nabl. 
The latter once more obtained a force from Qandahar, but happily 
for Sindli, a much less formidable one than tliat which liad been 
led by Madad Khan. ‘Abdu n-Nabi was decisively defeated and com- 
pelled to lly from Sindh, whither he was never to return. So ended 
Kalhora rule. In 1793, the Talpurs, who had virtually ruled since 
1783, received recognition from Zennin Shah, king of (Jilbul, and 
then, Kalhora pretensions being linally ended, tlie vexed and ex- 
hausted province was left to recover prosperity under the milder and 
more benevolent rule of the Trdpur chiefs. The Kalhoras had thus 
held power as governors of Sindli for 46 years ; namely, from 
1737 to 1783. Their successors, wlio agreed among themselves to 
divide the province into the tlirec governments of Upper, Central 
and Lower Sindli, held tliis power for 60 years, tlie period of rule by 
native chiefs closing with the Piiilisli coiiquest of Sindh in 1843. 
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A. 

THE LON I BARE MOUTH OF THE INDUS. 

Captain McMuudo and Sir Alex. Burnes, in treating of the Indus 
Delta and the Ran of Kaclichh, made some observations on the Luni river, 
which I regret to have overlooked till it was too late to refer to them in 
the Memoir. The former, in his article on “The River Indus,” in the 
“Journal of the R. A. Soc.,” vol. i. p. 40, says: “that the Loiiibare of 
tlie ancients is the Lakpat river, which is still known hy the name of the 
Loni, may without much credulity be admitted.” Elsewliero he states 
(I am unable to recall the reference) that the name Kori^ which is that by 
which the Eastern Indus mouth is now usually known, attached to it in 
consequence of its running by some cape, or other prominent feature of the 
H.W. poHion of Kacljcliha, which was so called. This, then, makes it 
absolutely certain that the Lonihare of Ptolemy is the Korl^ or Lakhpat 
river, of modern times. McMurdo says that ; “ Bard is the Indian name 
of a i-oadstead, or the entrance to a harbour : it also signilies ‘ to the sea- 
ward/ ” I have some indistinct recollection of the word being used in this 
sense along the coast of Western India, In Sindh the word hdrl (spelt 
with the peculiar explosive h) means “ a portion ” or “ division,” and in its 
most frequent use is applied to the small square plots made by cultivators 
in their fields in order to facilitate iriigation. 

In regard to the course of the Ltini in the Ran I am glad to find that 
the conclusion at which I have arrived is identical with that of Burnes, 
who liad far better opportunities of forming an opinion on the point. 
Speaking of the waters of this river he says : “I am inclined to believe 
that their more probable course would be towards the Indus, across the 
present Runn .... so that they would enter the sea by LaepatJ' He 
adds : “ Some of our maps have given a dotted line representing the course 
of the Luni river as I have now stated, but it must be purely supposition, 
as there is no channel now discoverable anywhere throughout it, and I 
speak from personal observation.” (“ Memoir on the B. Branch of the 
R, Indus and Ilunn ” in “Trans. R. A. 8.” hi. 573.) 
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B. 

THE MAMUH PREDICTIONS. 

A full account of those predictions is given in the fourth chapter of 
Burton’s “ Sindh.” There the celebrated Fakirs are called iSdmo^l (from 
the name of tlie first Sama capital) ; Mdmo-l (said to mean “ Cannibals,” 
or else “ revealers of hidden things ”), and Haft Tan ( ^ “ seven trunks,” 
in reference to the headless condition of the Fakirs when they uttered 
their predictions). In a Sindhi copy of these predictions which is in my 
possession it is said that the original and true name was AfuHmma, and 
that ignorant people have turned this into AldnuTi. Tlie meaning of the 
word Mufimma is E nig may and certainly no name could be more ap}a*o- 
priate to the utteiances which, dating probably from the latter part of the. 
fourteenth, century, survive at the present day with undiminish(id interest 
for Bindhiaiis, But not all of the so-c>}illed Mamri'i predictioirs now 
current in Sindh can be accepted as genuine. There is pretty clear 
evidence, for instance, that the mystic art to which probaldy the Sumra 
of the fourteenth century resorted in order to vex and frighten his 
successful Sama rival, was brought to bear against victorious Tfilpiirs by 
discomfited and ousted Kallioras at the end of the eighteentli (century, and 
thiit Talpurs, (juite as expert as their foes in the invention of ancient 
prediction, retorted in similar fashion. Thus wdien wo find a prophecy to 
the elTect that ‘^sovereignty shtill be snatched from Kallioras,” and 
another declaring that a thin gray horse shall come from tJie north, and 
shall dash down the throne of the Talpurs,” we have no diliiculty in 
deciding to whom their authorship, and to what period their date, 
may be assigneil. Burton has judiciously limited his selection to 
those predictions which seem to have the fairer claim to be consiclered 
ancient, injecting otlieis which are obviously inventions or modifications 
of recent times. 'The former, or mo.st of them, are very likely as ancient 
as the uncritical Sindhian believes them to be. For one of those I think 
I have satisfactorily accounted in the Memoir (n. 109, p. 88). Others 
po.ssess a like interest from their reference to the Indus or its branches. 
The first in order of utterance is the well-known one relating to the 
channel at Aror^ and to the Hakro. 

The dyke (or bridge) of Aror shall burst. 

The Hakro shall flow. 

BihUy fish and lorli 

Shall come as delicacies to the Sama.” 

The BiJm is the root of a kind of lotus which affects swarhpy lands. 
The Lorhxi is the tuber (somewhat like a nut in appearance and taste) of 
a water plant which gi’ows in pools and lakes. Both are esteemed 
delicacies by the Sindhian when taJeen hy choice^ and in addition to an 
ordinary and generous diet, but under other coiiditions their consumption 
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might indicate a time of dire famine, when the usual food-grains wei‘e not 
prociiral)le by the poor. "Che last line of the above (piatrain is therefore 
anibiguoiis, and may mean either that the Sama, should acquire valued 
delicacies which they had not before possessed, or tliat they should be 
reduced to such straits for food as to look upon this wretched means of 
nourishment a godsend. Then it is uncertain what it was that was to 
‘‘ burst” — whether a ‘Wlyke,” or a bridge.” The word in the original is 
feminine and at the present day in Sindh always means 

bridge,” though it might perluips be applied to a very small embankment ; 
while tlie word for a dam, or dyke, is masculine (liandhif)} And, whatever 
it was, where w^is its exact position, and was its bursting to be the cause 
(whicli is the most natural inference from the language of the prediction), 
or only one of the ftonsequences, of a great catastrophe ? Aror itself had 
been deserted long before the earliest date that can be assigned to any of 
those predictions. If any protective embankment had been constructed 
in tlie vicinity of the ancient capital it must have bad for its object the 
restraining of the river from reverting to its old course by Ai*or and its 
coniinement to the Bakhar channel. The prediction then would point to 
some unusually high Hood which broke into the Aror channel and also 
into that of the Eastern Nura, or Hakro, and may have had calamitous 
consequences (or, it may be, beneficial ‘‘‘) for the population of lower 
Hindh. Burton says it has not been fulfilled. He, indeed, renders the 
first line : ‘‘Tlie Hakro shall become vl i)ereMnial stream,” but the original 
merely says that it “ shall Jloxo^' and as it is a Hood-channel and Hows ” 
Avheuever the flood-water of the Indus rises beyond a certain point the 
prediction was a very safe one to make, and to this extent it luis been 
amply fidfilled. 

Another prediction refers to the Baghar cliarinel of the Delta. An 
ancient name of this was Ar ; hence the shrine on itvS left bank some 
thirteen miles S. of Thata is named Fir Ar, 

‘‘ When, after long flowing, the Ar shall dry up, 

Then sliall the 13aloch be held cheap.’’ 

The second line runs literally : “ Then shall the children of the Baloch 
he sold for five da7)is'^ (a coin of very small value). The mention of 
Baloch indicates, I am afraid, that this prediction is not to l)e ranked as 
original and genuine. In the fourteenth century any Baloch that were in 
Sindh must have occupied a position of small importance, whereas this 
minatory utterance seems to point to downfall from superiority of some 

^ 'J’licre WHS once a bridge across the channel at Aror, but 1 think it must have 
been built after the main stream had jmssed to Bakluir, and only for convenience 
during tlie flood-season when probably a branch stream continued to flow for some 
years subserpient to the great change in the course of the Indus. 

- If any tviitli underlies tlif3 legend of the Mamni Fakirs wc may take it as probable 
that the predictions were con('eivcd in a spirit, of hostility and menace to the Sarnas, 
and it is therefore likely that calamity rather than good fortune would be foretold as 
in store for them. 
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kind, and does very likely express the hopes of a downfall of Baloch 
domination entertained l)y many at a much later date. 

The following seems to have better warrant for its antiquity : 

“Come, ye people, and dwell in the shelter of Tht\ City : 

Beyond the rnriin build yourselves no more huts ! ” 

Another reading inverts the exliortation, making it : “ Abide not in 
the City : go beyond the Puran, ifec.” That above given is probably tlie 
true version, and I think it may be explained as a summons to the Sama 
of the Eastern Delta country to abandon that district and migrate to the 
new capital and tlie Western Delta. Eor by Naytgar^^ (a Sindlu 
corruption of jVugar), above translated “ The City,” Thata is cei taiiily 
intended. It was the city e.rcellemi, and it is still, in its fallen estate, 

called Nangar Thata, Tliis prediction is no doubt a genuine production 
of the fourteenth century. Others foretelling calamities for tlie Samas 
and the political downfall of the tribe may be placed in the same category. 
Many more current in Sindh and, from their mystic jingle, dear to the 
people, are, epurious and of comparatively recent com|>osition. They 
mostly indicate a curious inability on the part of the inspired to discern the 
political signs of tlie times. Here is one that might be called, in geological 
language, of ^‘sub-recent origin.” The date is supposed to be of the 
Samwal ora, and is liorrowed from a Panjabi prediction (See Burton’s 
note, p. 388) ; 

“ In tliG year ’97 the Persians shall arrive : 

They sliall overwhelm Bakhar, Bakhar and llolui : 

They shall plant their spears in NiiTinkot : 

After this shall appear the hosts of the Mahdi.” 

Here we have the utterance of some pious Muslim, despairing of Bindh’s 
ever emerging, during the present dispensation, from the evil round of 
new masters and new forms of calamity, and looking forward to the 
Islamic restoration of all things. 


a 

ON THE GENERAL COURSE OF THE INDUS IN SINDH 
IN ANCIENT TIMES, 

' According to the surveys which have been made during the last half 
century the Indus, we find, pursues from the confluence of the Panjuad, 
in Lat. 29'', Long. 70"^ 35', a very uiiifoim S.W. direction for neiudy 300 
miles (river distance) till it reaches Lat. 26' 56', Long. 67" 53'. About 215 
miles of this great reach are in Sindh. At the point last mentioned the 
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river changes its general direction to one due south and, maintaining this 
for about 6o miles, it strikes, in Lat. 26° 20', Long. 67*^55', the eastern base 
of tlie Laki hills, just under the peak ciilled Bhago 'JWo. Below this point 
the westing movement of centuries has now brought the stream to the 
exti-eme edge of the alluvial land, and into contact with the gravel slopes 
bordering the Kolustan. As the gravel tracts project in a bow into 
the alluvial land of Lower »Sindh the river, unable to erode them, is forced 
to conform to their contour, and to run in a great curve for nearly 180 
miles to Thata. This curve continues through the Delta to the sea, so 
that from Bhago Toro to the liver mouth the course of the Indus forms an 
arc of some 260 miles, of which the chord is about 160 miles and the 
maximum depth nearly 50 miles. The general result is to give the course 
of the river in Sindh the form (»f the letter S. And, as its abandoned 
channels attest, such has been the form in which the livei- has run in past 
ages as it approaclied the sea. Tlio lower cur*ve of tho 8 had a stil 
b(d<ler sweej) eastward, when tho river ran far east of its present course 
unchecked by rock or gr.avel bed, than it has now when this part of the 
course hfis been shaped by a resistance which tlie current cannot overcome. 
Exactly coiTespoiident was the course of the lldkro. The “ lost river,’' 
bending at Derrnvai* in Babawalpur, from its previous W. by 8. course, 
kept, like tlie Indus, a due S.W. direction for a direct distance of 180 
miles, till it toiiehed tho southern end of tho Khayrpur ridge. Here it 
came upon tlie ti*act of sand-hills which extends for 60 miles below that 
ridge, and was deflected due south for a distance of 50. miles to about the 
latitude of 8ewan,’^ It now turned and ran B.E. for 100 miles when, 
resuming the normal direction of 8.W., it flowed for 140 miles to the 
sea through tho Korl Creek. Thus the Hakro also took tho 8 form in 
Sindh, shaping its curves in remarkable conformity with those of the 
Indus. Ill the case of the former what claused the peculiarity of its course 
is apparent. It was the rebound occasioned by the clieck to its general 
direction met with in the sand-hills. In the case of the Indus the cause 
is not ecpially obvious. If the original 8.W. direction had been kept only 
a short distance further the river would have run towards Joh% 24 
miles N.W. of 8c wan, then it would have been turned by the gravel 
fringe of the hills so as to make it occupy the bed of the Manchur lake, 
follow tho line of the Aral and run north of S6wan towards Dauli^ttpur, 
whence it would have made a wide sweep eastward before turning south 
towards the sea. Why tho river, instead of taking this, the seemingly 
natural, course, turns from S.W, to due 8. soon after passing the 27th 
parallel ; why it did the same in about the same latitude when its channel 
lay far to the East, it is hot etisy to understand. Bivers have their great 
oscillations, extending sometimes to hundreds of miles, as well as their 

^ The channel of the Hilkro has in many places been much obliterated by blown 
sand, and to some slight extent, no doubt, altered by the action of the Nara floods. 
It is probable that when the “ lost rim’” was flowing it curved out westward a little 
through tho sand-hills instead of running due north and south like the present N5ia 
channel. 
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smaller ones of two or three to ten or twelve miles, and the shaping of 
their course at any given point is largely determined by the action of the 
stream at great distances higher up. However explained, this S-shspod 
course of the river in all ages should be remembered in considering 
questions of ancient local topography such, for instance, as that of the site 
of Patala. It will then be seen to be impossible that the river can have run 
at the same period in its present course nciir Ksydarabad mid, lower down, 
through the Gharo, or ancient Sindh Sagara ; also that if Patala was at 
Haydarabad the western river mouth of Alexander’s time must have lain, 
not at the western extremity of the sea face of the Delta, but much to 
the east of that point. 

As regards the secular lateral movement of the river westward, it is to 
be observed that this has not been absolutely constant ; for if the greatest 
number of abandoned channels are found to the east of the existing course, 
there are also some to the west of it.^ A notable instance is that of tlio 
Sindh-Dhoro ( = “ Indus Channel’'), which is still well delined and trace- 
able for 50 miles from a little below Kasmor on the frontier, its course 
being parallel to that of the river as it now runs, and at a distance of 
5 to 7 miles from it. Thus in considering the question of the river’s course 
when Alexander saw it, it is impossible to fecil sure that all parts of 
that course lay to the east of the present ono, though there is a strong 
presumption that this was so. The accounts of the great expedition liavo 
come down to us in a form so condensed, and with such insulheiency of 
geographical detail, that to attempt to map out the Indus Valley of tliat 
time is a hopeless task. Most inexplicable is the absence of any reference 
to a second river in the valley, though the ‘‘ lost river ” must then have 
been llowing, and at no distance from the lino of operations. Indirect 
evidence of it.s exi.stence — if evidence were wanted — is perhaps to bo found 
in the description given of the territory of AfousikanoH , Hus lands wore 
reported to Alexander as being ‘‘ the most flourishing of all in India,”** a 
report veritied by the subsequent experience of the Greeks. It has been 

^ Tiie action on currents of air aad currents of water produced l)y the diiTerence of 
velocity of the earth’s rotation at the Equator and at the Poles, whicli, in the first 
case, gives their special direction to the trade winds, and, in the second, causes 
eroding rivers to attack one particular bank more than the other and to push their 
beds sideways, is sometimes called Baer’s Law ” from the name of the physicist 
Karl Ernst von Baer, wlio was the first to perceive it, at least in the case of running 
water. This action gives rivers in tlie Northern Hemisphere a tendency to attack 
their right banks, and those in the Southern a tendency to attack their left banks ; 
but it is liable, as von Baer pointed out, to be “ disturbed and modified ” by that 
other natural law which forces rivers to oscillate in tiieir counses, also by the effect 
of exceptionally strong currents, and no doubt, too, by other causes which have still to 
be investigated. Von Baer’s treatise on the subject forms No. 3 of his “ Studieri 
aus dem G-ebiete der Naturwissenschaften,” and is entitled Dber Flusse und deren 
Wirkungen ” (On Rivers and their Action), Brunswick, 1886, 2nd edition. 

° (Anab. VI. 15) *‘Of all in India ” then known to the Greeks, is to be understood. 
So when we read that Peithon was put in charge of the Lower Indus Valley “ with 
all the coast rvji ’IvdQu 717s,’’ it is clear that no more than the coast of Bindh must be 
understood in spito of the wide>reachiug expression. 
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usual to identify this territory with the district around Arot\ I am 
inclined to place part of it, at all events, farthei* north, and to identify the 
whole with the south-west portion of the Bahriwalpur ten itory, and per- 
haps a considerable part of modern Sindh east of the Indus. In the 
northern portion of tliis district, and some 35 miles distant from the Sindh 
frontier, aie the ruins of the very ancient town a name which at 

least suggests a possible connection with Jfouszhmos. The last syllable of 
the latter name is certainly a Greek suffix, as are the last syllables in 
Oxyhanos and rortikanos, names which appear to have been applied to the 
same pei‘son tbi-ough some error or confusion on the pait of either Arrian 
or Diodorus. The meaning of all three would be “ Chief of the tribe, or 
country, of Mousika, Oxyka^ PortihaJ^^" Lassen says that Mttshika is the 
name of a tribe mentioned in the A^ishnu Puran, and it is possible that it 
may have been settled on the Indus banks ; but whether or no, and how- 
ever doubtful the connection between Man and Mousikanos^ it is more 
likely tliat the Balniwaljmr district would be exceptionally remarkable for 
its flourishing condition than the country in the neighbourhood of Aror, 
a very large area of which is occnpied by rock and sand-hills. That the 
former may have been justly described in Alexander's time as cvdaiy^ovefTrdTrj 
is cpiite intelligible Avhen we remember that it was a tract of very fertile 
land watered by two lino rivers. It is still prodnctive, tboiigh now^ far 
from populous, and it is exposed to floods from the Indus, which in these 
later ages is charged with the wdiole volume of the Pan jab streams, while 
ill the olden time a considerable portion of the burden was borne by the 

lost river.” Tlie tow^n of Alml was evidently at one time on the bank of 
tlic Indus, as were also those other ancient foundations, ^eorae, nearly 30 
miles to the S.AV.,and Mdiltila in Siiidb, 38 miles still farther in the sam<? 
direction.'' All three are nearly in a line parallel to the course of the 
river w hieh now runs 12 to 15 miles west of them. 

^ If the conniiectators had but. known that there is actually a district called 
Ihirdila, and in the very x^lace that w’ould suit for the country of lbrtif>anos, how 
cajxerly would they have caught at the identification I The unlucky thing is that 
tlie Biirdi, who have given the district its name, are, or claim to be, a BalocK tribe, 
and the immigration of the Baloch into the Indus lands is supposed to have occurred 
in quite modern times. Certainly the correspondence, both as regards name and 
X^osition between ancient and modern, is startling enough to tempt us to enquire 
whether all are Baloch who say they are, or whether are really so fully informed 
on the question of Baloch beginnings in India as "we imagine. General Cunningliam, 
witli nothing like so much to temi^t liim, connected the Massano of Diodorus with 
Mozdrla^ a district on the right bank of the Indus, below Mithankot, but the 
MnraiT also are Baloch and modern arrivals on the Indus. Bunliha^ too, is on the 
right bank, extending for a few' miles along the river, and about 30 miles north of 
>Sakhar. 

” A very interesting article on these and other sites in the neighbouring country 
by Colonel B. R. Branfill, R.E., will be found in voh xi. of the '‘Indian Antiquary.’* 
Colonel Branfill accepts the local stat ement thatT/dw is a corruption of Muy (a '^hair”), 
the xdace having had, like Roliii, the honour of being made the receptacle of a hair 
of Muhammed’s beard. I will not affirm that the local theory is a figment of 
Muhammedan imaginatioii but only ttat if the name of the place was really MdH 
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If the Indus flowed by Man and Mathila twonty tvvo centuries ago, as 
is not unlikely, but by no means established, it is exbi*emely probable that 
it>s course farther down Avoiild be by Aror, as inspection of the map will 
show. By some, indeed, it is considered that the gap in the hills at Aror 
is not wide enough to have formed a bed for the whole body of the Indus 
waters, and consequently that the river must liave forked before reacliing 
the latitude of Aror, and have passed through the limestone ridge by more 
than one opening. The Aror gap certainly strikes one as extremely narrow 
for an Indus main channel, xlt the site of the old capital it is barely 1900 
feet wide, but of course much depends on its depth. If the alluvium whicli 
now fills the gap is shallow, it is difficult to see how the above objection 
can be answered ; but if the rock lies deep below the surface, the whole 
stream — then of considerably less volume than it is now — may have passed 
through the Aror opening. The silence of Alexander’s historians as to 
any branching of the river higher up than Patala is not an argument to 
which the slightest weight can be attached, since that silence was equally 
preserved in regard to known geographical facts of far more importance. 
Nor does tlie evidence of later times, while it certainly seems to prove that 
the main liver, at all events, passed through the Aror gap, by any means 
exclude the theory that a branch-stream floweil farther to the west. It is 
not only possible that such a branch existed without ever being mentioned 
in early or in later writings, but it is not at all improbable that it still 
exists, and that it is the one which we know under the name of the 
Western J^ard. This stream is certainly very ancient, and it has been seen 
that it was flowing in the beginning of the eighth century. Its point of 
effluence is now probably not less than 45 miles south-west of IlolirT, l)ut 
erosion of the western Indus bank has been going on very actively in this 
part of North Sindh during the last 30 years ; and when the district 
around Lfirkruiii was surveyed 35 years ago, the head of the W. Nfira 
was not quite 28 miles W.by S, from Kohri. Its head must, of course, 
have been still farther north in more distant times, and may have been 
either a little below, or not far above, Aror. In the latter case it 
must have occupied the present bed of the main river at Bohri, 
and thence have run a few miles south and east of the present clianncl 
towards the Larkana district. It thus seems quite likely that in Alex- 
ander’s time the main body of the Indus flowed by Aror, while a branch, 
of which the greater portion is still in activity, was thrown of! westward 
and passed through the Kohri-Bakhar gap, its bed at this point, and for 

before the hair arrived there Muhammedans would be very likely to start the theory. 
Against the theory we must set the fact that Maw is far from an uncommon place- 
name in India, being found in the Central and North-Western Provinces ; also that 
. in Lower Sindh (in Lat. 25", Long. 68" 57' — the region within which I think Patala 
is to be sought for) the extensive ruins of some ancient town bear this name. Mati^ 
or MdOf in fact, as the learned tell us, is an ancient Aryan word, and means “the 
moon.*' It is found, in Greek characters, on the coins of Maiies^ or Mayes ^ one of 
the “ barbaric princes ” of Bactria, supposed to date lOO years b.c. (Lassen, “ Zur 
Geschichte/’ See., p. 99, and other numismatists). 
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several miles below it, becoming in later times the channel of the main 
river. Additional proof of the antiquity of the Western Nara is found, as 
I think, in the fact that So wan is situated on its bank. All commentators 
agree in identifying Sindiimma with Sewan, which town was probably 
ancient even when it came into the possession of Alexander. Now it is 
certain that the Indus has in past ages, and for long periods together, run 
far east of Sewan, because its abandoned channels are to be seen lo, 20, 
and even more than 30 miles distant from the town. During such 
periods whence did a place of such importance — for long the capital of one 
of the great territorial divisions of the country — derive the water-supply 
essential to its existence ? And how arc wo to explain the prosperity of 
its dependent territory to the north, in which wo are told that Alexander 
“ accepted the submission of many cities^'' ^ if, as is probable, the main 
river flowed at a distance from the greater part of it ? The obvious answer 
is that the W estern N fira was then flowing. There is not a word in the 
histories of the Expedition from whicli it can be inferred that Sindimana 
was on the main rivei*. Erom thase it is clear that Alexander entered the 
territory of Sambos, whose capital it was, by landy and proceeded south to 
fSmdivuma, which threw open its gates to him. From this he had to 
return northward, to suppress the revolt of Mousikanos, which being 
accomplished, he went doiim river to a town (secundo amnn ad 

oppuhmi) belonging to Sambos, which after first submitting liad subse- 
quently revolted, but this was certainly not Shidimana. It w^as probably 
some town to the east or sotith-east of Sindimaiia^ outside of that other 
portion of the country of Sambas through wdiich Alexander had recently 
marclcd, taking its strongest city by mining, and impressing 
tbo l)Gople everywhere with the sense of his irresistible power. Most 
likely it was the place taken, as Arrian eays, by Alexander just after 
the submission of jSindhnana, Its garrison, moreover, was so weak 
{(jiio 7 'U 7 )i 2mnc{tate contemjitd^ <fcc.) that Alexander was al)lo to take the 
place with a small force, the defenders having allowed tliemselves to be 
enticed out into the open, where they were routed with tremendous 
slaughter. From all this it seems impossible that the town on the river 
can have been anywhere near Sindimanay or in the country to the north 
of it. 

Of the course of the river between the country of Sambos and Patala, 
no liint is to be drawn from Alexander's historians, and I may pass on to 
notice briefly what can bo gathered on the subject of this note from the 
writers of a later age. Our next historical glimpse of the Indus comes 
after an interval of nearly a thousand years. The system of tribal govern- 
ment and numoroiis chiefships which the Greeks found prevailing in the 
lower Indus lands has now disappeared, and a single monarch rules all 

8 Q. Curtiws ; who also quotes, seemingly without crediting it, the statement of 
Kleitarchos, that So, 000 of the population were killed and numerous captives taken 
in this part of the country. As Kleitarchos was the Baron Munchausen and sensa- 
tional “war correspondent ” of the expedition, this statement may be regarded as 
at least a monstrous exaggeration. 
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these lands, or claims to rule them. His territory is at times nearly iden- 
tical with modern Sindh ; at times vastly more extensive, reaching north- 
Avards, if the obscure history of the period can bo trusted, as far as the 
border of Kashmir. In the Tririkh-i-lliiid Ava Sind which has been so 
fi'equently referred to in the text of this Memoir, the country is called 
Hind im Sind, and it is stated that its capital, Alo 7 ', Avas ‘‘a great city 
situated on the bank of the river (Sihun) called The period at 

Avhich this history 0^)0113 is approximately the beginning of the seventh 
century a.d, Avhen Siharas, son of Sdhasl, Avas on the throne. We get 
from it a little later an indirect indi(*ation of the course of the river for 
some distance below the capital about the j’oar 632 a.I). At this time the 
Brahman (Jhach liad acquired the sovereignty, and lie was proceeding from 
Aror to the district called Budhlya, on the right bank of the riven*, in order 
to suppress the revolt of certain chiefs against his authority. He crossed 
the river, it is said, into Budhi^^a, at a place called Dahldyat, Avliich is t)n 
the border betAvecn the lands of the Sama and Alor.^’ These indications 
enable us to identify Dahiayat with DehM, a toAvnship on the nortliei n 
border of the KandhWro Pargana, Avbicli is known to have} been also the 
bol der of the Sama lands. At this place, iind for some distance above and 
below it, the old river channel still exists and is well defined. Indeed tlio 
remnants of old channels to the north and soutli enable us to trace the 
course of the river about 632 a.d., from Aror southwards for some 60 
miles, Avith a close approach to certainty. The distance of tins c(nirso 
from that Avbich was surveyed some 34 years ago is on an average about 17 
miles; and thus it is seen that during a period of 1228 yeans, the average 
annual Avesting of the river in this part of the country has been ratlua* 
more than 23 yards, so that it lias taken about 75 years to m<ive a distance 
of one mile. 'This slow rate of progress .seems to point to one of two 
things. During this period of 12 centuries, there h;is been either no sudden 
change of channel in a westerly direction, such as might have been caused 
by earthquake or exceptionally heavy floods ; or thei'o has been a shifting 
of channel, at least sometimes, in an easterly direction. That there was a 
complete, and probably a sudden change of channel at the northern end 
of the reach of river Ave are considering during the period in question, is 
known. The abandonment of the ancient capital, Aror, was certainly duo 
to the riv^ePs course having changed to one 4|- miles to the west. Bound 
an event of such importance, marvel and legend w^ere sure to gathei*, and 
accordingly we have the story of Dalu lids, the merchant Say/vJl~Mulk, 
and the miraculous cutting through of the gap at Kohi’i. There is also 
another legend connected Avith the same event related by la'eut. EastAviek, 
which the curious in such matters can see in his article in tlio Bondiay 
Branch, ‘'K. A. S. Journ.,’' I. 203, and in his “ Dry Leaves.’' Thatgentle- 
-man thought he had discovered the date of the river's migration in an 
inscription he found in a masjid on the small island called Kliwdja Khiz 7 ', 
immediately north of Bakhar. The inscription, as its chi oiiogram attests, 
is one of the very oldest, perhaps quite the oldest, Muhaminedan produc- 
tion of this kind in India, since it is dated 341 11. or 952 a.d. ; but 
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unfortunately Lieut. Eastwick’s interpretation of it cannot be accepter! ns 
covrerjt. He rendered the first half of the inscription thus : 

‘‘When this Court was raised be it known 
That the waters of Khhr surrounded it ; 

and from this ho inferred tliat the inscription commemorated the cliange 
in the river’s course. But, as a Persian fidend has pointed out to me, the 
true rendering is : 


When this sublime temple appeared, 

Which is surrounded by the waters of 

Thus what we gain is the knowledge that either the Indus or a branch 
was running by Eakhar in 952 a.d. How much earlier it came there we 
are not told. If it was the main river that was poetically represented by 
“ the waters of Khizr,’* there is ground for inferring that the change of 
course took place within the decade })receding 952 ; for the geographers 
El Istakhri and Ibnu Hawcpl were in Sindh at some time during that 
decade, and both describe the river, in their maps and their text, as running 
by Aror. Bakhar is never mentioned by them. It is true that the trans- 
lation in Sir H. Elliott’s first vol. says Aror is situated ‘‘ itear the MUmvn^' 
which w^oukl be true even if the river wjis 4 miles from the town ; but 
probably the word rendered ^‘near ” means actually on the bank, for Idrisi, 
who must have drawn his information from these writers, describes Ai-or 
as “ situated on the hanh of the Mihran which runs to the west of the town.” 
Thus on a consideration of all the evidence it is piobably safe to con- 
clude that the change of course from Aror to Bak liar took place about 950, 
— perhaps a year or two earlier. As to the cause of the change there is 
no means of forming an opinion. If, as I have conjectured, a branch 
stream previously ran through the Kohri-Bakhar gap, the main liver may 
have been drawn into its eflluent during some high Hood, and Aror may 
thus have been left waterless. 

With respect to the course of. the river lower down in North Sindh, it 
is evident, from the number of ancient channels that are found to the east 
of a line drawn from Kandluaro through Nanshahro^ tliat the Indus ran 
for ages through the narrow tract between that line and the sand-hills of 

Eliayrpyir territory, always with a tendency to bend due south, and 
then south-east soon after passing the 27th parallel. About the latitude 
of {:?ewau, the tendency to a S.W. direction became more marked. The 
country for some distance aiound the town of Sakarand has evidently 
been a principal centre of river distuibances, for there the land is furrowed 
in all directions with a vast and bewildeiing tangle of old channels, which 
bailies all effort to unravel it when it is attempted to fix the river’s course 
at any particular period. To the south-east of this point the Luhdno 
channel is still very clearly defined for many mile.s. That the Indus was 
running in this channel in the eighth century, is to be gathered with certainty 
from the history of the Arabs in Sindh, taken in connection with the de 
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scriptions of the Arab geographers. From the latter we know that it was 
still running in that channel in the middle of the tenth century. Its 
abandonment was in all probability the cause of the ruin of "Mans fa a, which 
place, though 6 or 7 miles distant from it, was yet dependent on it, and that 
event there is evidence to show occuri*ed most probably at the eii<l of the 
thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century (see Memoir, p, 72). 
It is posvsible, indeed, that Maiisura Avas deserted because of the failure of 
the branch -stream only, though more probable that the change of tlio mnin 
liver to a channel fai ther west occasioned the calamity. Of the branch- 
stream in question we have a description by the Arab geographoi*s. It 
left the main river near Kalrl (10 miles E. of Sakarand), flowed round the 
east side of Mansrira, and rejoined the lalhano some 10 miles to tlie S.W. 
of the latter place. Its tobd length must have been about 50 miles. It 
is the only Inunch-sti'eam mentioned by the Aial) geographers, who in 
their maps lay doAvn the course of the Indus in Bindh as a straight line, 
towards the southern end of Avhich a semi-circidar loop represents llu‘ 
branch-channel. Another brancli* stream in this neighbourhood i.s imui- 
tioned in the Cha.chh Nruna. This Avas named tlie Jahvfiri. It ran to tlio 
east of and apparently close to tlie town, Whethci* it caine 

from the Indus or the Iliikro is uncertain. It may possibly have l)oen 
the channel that llowed by Mansfira, to Avhich no name is gi\ on l)y tin* 
Arab geographois. The name Jahrull is very possibly an ohl form of 
xfanii% and, if my memory is not at fault, the Jarfvn Wdh is mentioned in 
some of tlie local liistories as a branch channel in tin's region. At tlie 
pi’eseut time an inundation canal in the neigh honrhood presorv(\s the 
name, and a toAMiship in the vieinif-y of tlie site of Mansuia is calbnl 
Jarari. 

Three or four miles south of Mansura A\e come upon the most nortlierly 
remnants of branch-channels running south-east, indicating that here was 
the position of the most ancient Delta head now traceable. I'lie spot is 
about 150 miles from the centre of the sea- face of the Delta, and at the 
present day some 82 feet al)OAe sea-level.'* Jt is nearly 50 miles north of 
the position which I Avould assign to Fatula, vAhere the Delta-head was in 
Alexandor\s time. Between this point near Mansfii’a and the latitude of 
Thata, in a space of 80 or 90 miles, some seven other sites of Delta- 
heads may be traced in the maps, and probably more on the ground if 
carefully examined. The head of the Nile Delta is said to have moved 
only 17^ miles seaAvard — from Memphis io Batnul Baqara below Cairo— 
in 2000 years.^° The immensely greater progress of the Indus Delta- head 
is no doubt due to the exceptionally rapid rate at Avhich the river moiith.s 
in activity for the time being advance into the sea, though, a.s a Avhole, the 
Delta gi'OAA^s more sloAvly than that of the Nile. But the striking fact of 

® The fall of the alluvial land in Sindh between Kasinor and the latitude of Sewan 
is meridionally i foot per mile, thence to the sea about 7 J inches. The fall eastward 
from the course of the river is about 9 inches per mile. The full of the river-bed 
vaHes from less than 5 to rather more than 8 inches per mile. 

“Das Delta des Nil,*^ von Dr. Joh. danko (Buda Pesi^, 1890), p. 268. 
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Lower Sindh liy<irogr}ii>hy in Intel* has been the disappearanee of 

real Delta -forming chaiuiels altogether. The extensive change of channel 
whicli took place in Lower Sindh about the middle of last contuiy, and 
the subsequent lateral movement of the bed by erosion, have had the 
efh^ct of greatly straightening the river’s course. It is naturally at some 
great bend that rivers, on reaching a certain level, throw off the branch- 
streams that entdose deltaic ai eas. In the case of the Indus such a bend 
in the lover course no longer exists, and there is const^quently no great 
Delta branch : it can hardly be said that there is now more than one 
mouth. Tlie latest Delta-head was that foi-me<l by the riveT‘’s dividing 
into the two streams called the Sata and the Ochto^ at a spot half way 
hetween Thata and the sea. Of these, the Saki dried np some 17 or 18 
years ago, in consequence of the artificial widening of the head of the 
Ochto^ and the subsequent ‘Lsneking into ” that arm of the whole volume of 
the l iver. l>ut this was a mere miniature Dcdta, its de[>th being only al>out 
30 miles, and its base 15 or 16 miles in length. It may he expected tliat 
tlii.s state of things will continue until by some great distui bance the river 
shall be forced back eastward in Lower 8iridli, where, on making the inevi- 
table bend to south-west, it will send out an arm towards the Ftau of 
Ivaelichha and thus again create a real Delta. 'The history of the ii\ er's 
movements in the past teaelies ns that such disturbances, tliongli rare ami 
coming at very long intervals, may be counted on with (*erlainty. 


I> 

ITINKUAnrKS IN THE LAS BHDA COUNTllY>~ 

A attKREOTION. 

'rhe data for estimating the average lengtli of “ a day’s journey ” given 
at page 66 of the JMenuur, and also the assignment of positions to the 
ancient places there mentioned, require conection in tlie light sup- 
[)lied l)y Oolonel Holdich, 11 . E., in his extremely interesting lecture on 
“A Retreat from India," delivered in the United Service Institution of 
India, in June last, a copy of which he has been so kind as to send 
me. Oolonel Itoldicb has found evidence of elevation of the coast west 
of Chipe Monze, or, more precisely, of the basin of the Purali river, 
far more extensive than has hitherto been suspected — so extensive, 
indeed, that he considers that the coast line at Son Mulni has advance<l at 
least 20 miles since tlie days of Alexander. If his identification of the 
ruinons site called Khair Kot with the KmnhaU of the Middle Ages is 
correct, the advance of tlie coast-lino must have been still greater than 
this, for KnmbalT was only 2 miles, at most, from the sea in the middle of 
t he tenth cenlurv, avid Khair Kot must be, so far as I can judge, fully 2 5 
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miles from the coast. This remarkable elevation of the Pinfili basin 
explains what has hitherto been so obscure in the accoinit of tlm n oyaire 
of Nearchus, The liarbours wliich he found along tlie coast have siina^ 
been elevatetl out of existence, and tlieir dried-up basins must now bo 
sought for at long distances inland. Thus, too, some of the dithculties 
the old itineraries may lie explained. Tlio position of KambalT liaving 
to be put back northward a long way, tlie distance from tliat place to 
Armail, instead of being 70 miles, was ]>robal>Jy well nnd<’r 50, and, if 
Colonel rioldich is light as to the Khair Kot irlentitication, even well ineler 
40 miles. In either case the “ two days' joniaiey of tlie itineraries is at 
once sfJBn to lie a correct statement of fact. As regaids this identiilcation. 
liowever, the grounds of winch ai-e not mentioned liy Colonel lloldicli, it 
must be said that there are some strong reasons for dissenting from liis 
opinion. It se(3ms to mo tliat tlie itineraries require Kamball to l>e j)1aced 
far to the east of the position of Khair Kot, which is north-west of Li.'irj 
(how far Colonel Holdich does not say), and far to the east ovcm of the 
latter place. I >vonl(l suggest a position for it not loss than 10 miles 
south-east from LiarT, and some 5 miles south-east of the village of 
Shayl'h which would biing it near to the <lepression which Colonel 
Holdich says was once a harbour on the coast, and is called Slrom//fa, 
'J'he reason for thus locating Kamball is that, according to the itinerarii s, 
it was only 4 days from JJewal, and, even as placed by me, it would lx* 
more than 90 miles from the latter place: the stages would average 23 
miles. But if it wore aiiywliere near the suggested position the Prfrdll 
must have been running from 4 to 5 miles to the east of its present channel, 
for Kambali w’as a large town, and, as such, it must, in tliat htops 
aquarum’' distrii't, have lieeu situated either on the river or some branch 
of it. Colonel lloldicli has found dried-up channels much to tlio east r)f 
the existing course, so that one objection w hich would liavo been fatal to 
my pi*oposal is removed. Another may remain however. If tliero are no 
ruins to be discovered, either above or below the surface, in this neigli- 
boiirhood, or perhaps mu<*li farther east 01* north-east, the fact would 
certainly afford a convincing argument against the tenableness of my 
present view. There ought to be some relics of Kambali in existence, 
tbnu Ilawqil ranks tlie place as, if not equal to the capital, Armall, at all 
events only second to it. He says, Armnll wa Qiinhcdl madlnafa'ti 
kabiratdnx “ArmaTl and Kamball are two large cities.” Armildl is 
supposed to survive in the modern Bela; the mins of the other ‘‘ great 
city must be traceable. Colonel Holdich may have much better reasons 
for his view than 1 have alleged for mine, but if he has, tlio dilllcnlty 
about the itinerary remains to be solved. I may add that there is 
evidence to show’ that Kambali was in existence at the time of the Arab 
invasion in the beginning of the eighth century. At least I think there 
can be no doubt that this w^as the place referred to by Biladburi when 
he wrote that M. Harun (the Governor of Makriin, who accompanied M. 

Idrlsi, who, however, is not so good an authority as Ibnu llawfjjl, says : “ Kaia- 
hali competes with ArmuH in respect of size, wealth, and })opulation ” (Kllint, T. 80). 
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Qrisim during part of the march) died near Armriil, and was buried JwJuftj. 
In M. Keinaud’s edition of the text of the FtituJmJa-Smd the name 
appears without a single diacritical mark, but 1 think we may supply 
what under the circumstances seems to be obviously a restoration of the 
original pointing, vSO as to get the reading hi Qanbal, ‘‘at Qambal.’' 

It now becomes iiecessnry to find another position for Mmihatar, so as 
to bring that place as nearly as possible into line with Kmnhall and GJuiro 
(at the edge of the Indus Delta, by which no doubt the route to Dcwal 
lay)^“ and shoiten stages as much as possible. Instead, tlicrefore, of 
placing ManJidtar on the Llfiri at Karachi, I would fix its position 
conjecturally nearly 20 miles north-east of Karachi. Phe route would then 
ci*os»s the Hah river a little less than 30 miles noith of KaracliT, and 
continue westward 20 to 15 miles north of tlie ])i*esent route to Son 
Mldfu. Thus corrected, the figures at page 66 would bo as under : 

Aniifibil (Armail) to KambalT . 2 days . 46 miles. 

Kambali to Manhatar . . 2 ,, . 48 ,, 

Manhutar to IX vval . . . 2 ,, . 45 

The jirobability is that a long stage of 30 to 32 miles would be made from 
KamhaU eastward, on account of the scarcity of water in tliat j^art of tlio 
country, and then a short stage to Manhdtar . 


E 

THE MAIIOIT TO THE AHABIUS. 

In the le(!turo referred to in the [receding note Colonel Iloldich places 
the ci'ossing of tlio Aralrius by tire Creeks at some point “ not far south of 
Inld,'' If this was also the point at which their route first struck the 
Arabius, which, however, as Colonel Iloldich olrserves, is not necessarily 
to be inferred ; and if the camp on the eastern bordei* of the Arabitse wa.s 
on the as suggested at page 17 of tliis Memoir, it would follow that 

the five days* march from this latter point covered a distance of more than 
100 miles, “some of Avhich” (says Colonel Iloldich) “would be heavy, 
though not very much of it.” He considers that the ditliculty is hot 
serious, and, indeed, as a mere obscure episode in the “ retreat from 
India,** the march to the Arabius is not deserving of any very serious 
discussion. It will be remembered, however, that the lengtli of these five 
days marches has a bearing of some little importance on matters which 
have been considered in Section II. If the average rate of marching 
through the country of the Arabita) exceeded 20 miles a day, there is 

A more direct line to Dcwal would have necessitated ferrying across the Ghuro 
Greek. 
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iioihiiig to sliow why tlie preceding 9 daysAiiarcli Ironi Patala should have 
been less rapid ; or, in otlier words, why the position ot Patala should not 
be fixed some 70 miles further north, or north-east, than tliai which 1 
have suggested. It may Im' well, theiefore, to see whether it is not 
possible to construct some theory of the marcli that will not involve any 
of these diliiculties. In considering the question of the probability or 
otherwise of such an excessively rapid rate of advaneo as over 20 miles a 
day having actually bt^eri attained, we must bear in mind tlie following 
facts; — First, the considorable streugtli of the force Avhich set out on this 
I’ctreat. Allowance having been made bn* tlio reduction of numbei-s, 
conseciuent on tlio detachment of Cratorns, the provisions of eianvs for the 
licet, and the ga)Tison.s left l)ehind, the army remaining under Alexamhu’s 
immediate command has been estimate<l l>y Dr. Pliirlwall (in his 
‘‘ History of Creoc.e’') :it 50,000, and by Droysen (as quoted by J/.ussen) at 
80,000 men. Sf'condly, tlie army marched in one Ixxly- - not in detaclv- 
ments. This is the only reasonable inference from Arrian\s statement, tliat 
Ali'xander ‘Cset out from Patala, and advanced to tlio Arabius t?j 
rrr/xiria ttuo-/;,’ ' when we rtuaember how frequently mention is made of detach- 
ments ami redislrilmlions of the army on othei* occasions. Tliirdly, tlu're 
is nothing in the narrative either of Arrian or 1^. Curtins to indicate any 
nec(‘ssity for an (3X(Joptionally rapid movement. It is not easy to see how* 
tluu'e could he when Alexamler knew tliat he had no more serious ojiposi- 
tion to expect than such as might 1x3 olfered by barbai’ous trilx^s. 'Taking 
all this into (^ousideratiou, it seems to me that we must I'ejoct t-h(> 
hypothesis of a forced march of a very extraordinary character, for such, 
under the circumstances, it would have been, and seek some other solution 
of tlie dilhcnlly. Colonel lloldi(‘h herti supplies important aid by Ids 
remai'k that in those days ^‘tlie Arabius may have heeu Far to tlio oast of 
its present clianiiol — indeed, tliero ar(? old chaiuiols which indicate that it 
w'as so.'’ If there is any trutli in “ Baer's law,” this is exactly what 
might have hava^ been expected. Next, we must read the accounts of 
Arrian and-(j. Curtius togetlier. It m curious tliat the latter mentions 
only the Arabibe ; the former only the Wesieru, Q. Curtins says 

that the tribe, «after well considering the matter, made their submission to 
the invader on his arrival in their lands. Hp to this point Alexander had 
made nine marches from Patala. His camp would jirolxihly be on the 
IfaliVy which, in August, would no doubt contain an ample supply of 
running water. The position would perhaps be 7 or 8 miles E. Iiy N. 
from Karachi Cantonments. ‘‘ From this point” (proctxxls Q. Curtius) ‘‘ lie 
arrived on the fifth day at a river, called by tlie natives Arabus. A desert 
and waterless tract followed, traversing which he passed into tlio country of 
the Orita^.” Tliis desert tract is evidently the one referred to by Arrian in 
describing the night march of Alexander immediately preceding las attack 
on the Orit;e. Q. Curtius ha.s nothing more bearing on the present 
(piestion. AVliero, then, did the Greeks eoine upon the Arabius 'i Follow- 
ing Colonel Iloldich’s indications, and adding, with luucli regret, some 
guesses of my own, I would place the channel of the river of those days 
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Hfniie 5 miles east of tlie i)resent one (still further east if physical facts 
woul<l permit, as to which 1 am in complete ignorance). Tlien I would 
place the mouth of the river luther to. the north of the latitude of Llarl, 
and would suggest that the point of arrival at the bank was about 10 
mil(‘s E. by N. from Liari, and 20 miles N., or N. by E., from Bon Miani. 
Tlie distance from the (tamp on the Malir to this |>oint would be about 65 
miles, and consecpiently tlie marches would average 1 2^ miles a very fair 
late, even if the lower of the estimates of nuuihers above given be 
considered excessive, and if it be thought ^u-obahle that the real strength 
did not exceed that of a st rong modern army corps. Then comes the (juestion 
did Ahtxander cross the river at this point If we had nothing hut the 
nc(*ount of Q. Curtins w e should be quite certain that Im did ; but thei e is 
sometliing in Arrian to suggest that he did not — even to make it alrncjst e(‘r- 
tain tiiat he did not, though the something is only one word. lie says 
Alexander “ advanced to the Arabins and thence (taking v.arious selected 
bodies of bis foree) turned left towaids the sea (wy Inl rr^v 3 i\\a<T(Tav tv 
(ipuTT€()a (Tfuimm). 11 ow could he be said to turn liis inai'ch towards the sea 
if lie was already on the shore ? If rmpa had been used instead of fVi, all 
would have been clear; for “turned left ahitj the sea’' w'onld have 
accurately described tlie i*oute, bending at the Arabius from the hitherto 
N.W. dir(>cti()n to one W. by B., of any one desiring to keep near the 
coast, and it was Alexander’s objeett to have wells dug for the service of 
tlie fleet, as well as to attack the Oritie. Tlien if he did not ciross the 
river where he linst came upon it, how is that fact to bo explained 
Can a theory of the marcjh which requires Alexander to turn away from 
the sea at this point be justitied ? 1 believe it can, and that the key to 

the dilliculty is to be found in the flight of the W(>sterii Arabitre. As to 
this Q. Curtins is .silent, but Arrian says (mentioning Arabita; now" for the 
tirst time) that those people, “ among the independent tribes occupying the 
country near the Arabius, not considering themselves equal to an 
(mcounter with Alexander, and yet being unwilling to submit, fled to the 
desert w Ik 1) they learnt that he was approaching.” By the desert ” is 
probably to be understood the lull-country to the north. We can easily 
understand that the Western Arabitse, sepai*ated from their fellow -tribes- 
men on the east by some extent of bill country, and perhajis not consulted 
1)}" tliem as to the policy to be pursued towards the invaders, might refuse 
to lie bound by tlie acts of their brethren, and determine to take a line of 
thedr own. As Alexander always ti-eated flight of this kind as an act of 
i‘(*bellion, he would, on arriving- at the Arabius and learning of the event, 
most probably pursue the fugitives, tliat is, he would turn nol*thw<jTds, 
Idion we may suppose that after pim^eeding some distance - say 30 miles — 
Ik; found the Ai*abitte had got too far ahead, or had entered a region 
wlKne it would bo inconvenient to follow them, and tliat he turned to the 
more important business of the wells and the (ioercing of the OriBe. A 
short pursuit, endmy in failure, would very likely be thought unworthy of 
mention by the authorities from w'hom Arrian diew his information ; so 
that the sihvnco of the liistoriau ou tlie point would not be in the least 
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extraoiMliimry. Immediately after mentioning tlie flight of the Aral)itie 
Arrian goes on to describe the crossing of the river and the march against 
tlie Oritte. The narrative, a^s it stcinds, is certainly in some confusion, 
easily explicable by the fact of Arrian’s having coui])iled and condonsed 
from various sources, being at the same time witliout any notion of tlx? 
geography of the country in which these events (K-curred. Idius no 
probihility will be violated if the narratives l)c eiuonded so as to make the 
sequence of events staml in this order: the arrival of the army near tlie 
mouth ol the Araliius, vvherc^ Alexander learns of the flight of the 
xVrabita^ ; tiie pursuit (.)i the iiihe lor perhaps 30 miles or so norUiward, 
along the river ; the abandonment of the pursuit, the crossing of the river 
and iuntiiii* UjX Unr<irds the sea: the night march through th(‘ di\sert 
region west of the Arabius. Thus Colomd iloldich’s view as to tlve [loint 
ot crossing, arrived at from a consideration of the requirements of t he 
narrative in respeet to the events on the west bank of the Aiabius, I'an be 
sustained on other grounds ; while the dilliculty in rt>gard to the exci‘ssive 
length of the marches to the Arabius, which seemed to bo involved in that 
view, is got rid of. It seems to me that the farther east we can place the 
course oi the Arabius in Alexander’s day, the more inttdligible will biH'oim^ 
the account of ociairrences to the west of the river, and the more easily we 
can explain the existence at iliat tinu? of a considerable ‘‘regio desorta et 
inops aApiarum ” on the right baidv where now the tract of country has, I. 
believe, become less inhospitable. 


F 

THE V0VAC;E of NEAKCHUS FKOM ALEXANDERS UAA 1:N 
TO THE MOUTH OF THE ARAIUUS. 


The discovery of the great advance of the coast about the liead of Son 
Miam Bay since the time of Alexander enables us to explain some dilli- 
eulties connected witli the account of the voyage of Nearehus wjiich 
hitherto have delied solution. One remai'kable thijig is that in this 
earlier ptirt of the voyage the estimates of tlie courses rim now begin to 
stiirtle us by their accuracy, so far, that is, as in the absence of any certain 
identitication of places on the coast it is possildc to judge. For, under the 
new light which he himself has thrown upon the question, (Jolonel Holdieh, 
it seems to me, can hardly show cause for maintaining that these estimates 
are excessive. I here review the narrative of the six days’ voyage to the 
mouth of the Arabius. As to the position of Alexander’s Haven, 1 
imagine it to be indisputable tliat it was somewhere in Karachi 
tliough proViably not in that part of it now called Karachi Jlarhuvr. 
Hometiling depends on the ideutilicatioii proposeil for Krukala. I think 
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(A)1oik‘ 1 ll oklich attributes too much impoi’tiince to the resemblance between 
tJje names Krohda and Kakrala, It is iK)t at all unlikely that the sandy 
isle” was called Xakrdid, and that the Creeks tui'ued this into Krokala. 
It has been discovered, I believe, by a gentleman in Lower Sindh that 
Kakrdlo means ‘‘ Land’s End.” That may be the recondite meaning 
known to a Joariied few, but in the vulgar Sindhi tongue Kakro means 
ptd)blc/' ami Kakrdlo, the adjective, means ^‘pebbly.” Ati island in the 
sc;j, niay, thoiefore, liave veiy wedl had that name, and have been better 
entitled to it than a district in the Delta, where, south of the Bagluir 
channel, I think, pebbles are con spumous by tbeir absence. But Krokala 
may quite as well represent something else. Sir IT. Elliot thought it 
might have something to do with tlie Kkaraks, a piiatical tribe. At all 
events it is certain that the district about Kaiachl Bay was at the time of 
this voyage called, not /Cakrdld, but Samjada. It is equally (•ertain that 
the islaiul Krokala w^as not a part ot the Indus ’l>elta, lor, as we have 
.seen, wherover it ^vas, it can liardly have been less than Smiles from the 
nearest l iver month ; and if (Jolonel IToldiidi is right in thinking that I have 
under-estimated the rate of the Delta/s growth, the distance mu.st have 
been much greater. A glance at a chart of the const will show tliat even 
a,t tlie (li.stance 1 suppose, there might have been soundings of 7 or 8 
fathoms iii [daces between Krokala and the Indus mouths. Until, then, 
st;ronger cnidence to the contrary can be produced, I think that 
Alexander’s Haven mn.st be placed somewhere in Karachi Bay. ^Pbe 
precise position can har<lly be determined. I should incline to some spot 
about Observatory Island, wliich place w;»,s accessible by a narrow creek,” 
and where, as we are told, there w'as a harbour for sea-going vessels, many 
centuries after the time of Nearchiis. A circumstance mentioned by 
Arrian may assist persons on the spot to form a better opinion as to tlie 
position of the anchorage tlian my recollection permits to me. He says 
that Nearchus, fearing attacks from the barbarians, surrounded his camp 
with a. stone trail . Where were the stones found ? ’INIy recollection is of 
mud flats, stoneless alluvium, «and blow n sea-sand. A modern Nearchus 
w'oidd not, indeed, find any ditticulty, as stones in vast quantity are to be 
seen in the neighbourhood, but all brought, I believe, from a distance of 3 
or 4 miles inland for harbour and raihvay works.^'^ The point, however, is 
not material. Starting from, say, Observatoiy Island, the first nin wa3 of 
60 stadia ' 6 to 7 miles to a ‘Lsandy beach,” which, the context showKS^ 
was ]>a.it of the mainland^ for it is said that a desert island lay close to it 
under the shelter of wliich the fleet cast anchor. The island was 
called /)oma\ Colonel Hohlich is imdined to identify this Domse with 
Manora, and others have taken tlie same view. But Manora is even now 
4 to 5 miles from the nearest mainlaml, and must have been farther then. 
Moreover, it is Sixid that tlie crowds found fresh water on going 20 stadia--^- 
say if miles — inland (cV Tr/v ^€(royetT)v^. 

lUil. stone is foun<l, I tliink, on the narrow strip of land projecting into the 
ulluviutu, which lerruinates at Scandal Point, This is only mile W. of Observatory 
Island. 
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TIiLs t;hould be enough to put Manora out of the question. 1 would 
place Doime rather more than 4 miles due west of the town of Karriclu, or 
perliaps farther north ; it is difficult to say how’ far north of the present 
highest water mark the sea reached in those days. Here fresh water 
would he found within the space mentioned in the narrative. The 
distance is 6 miles froin Observatory Island. We may assume that, being 
so short, the run was pretty accurately estimated. From Donice a run of 
300 stadia, lasting till night, brought the fleet to a place called Sanmifa. 
No mention is made of the cape now called ( Vipe Monze, ov Kds Mndrt^ 
though the fleet must have rounded it in tin’s course. Where Saranya 
was can only be conjectured by the length of the run mentioned. It 
seems probable tliat the mouth of the Jiah river would bo tried ms an 
anchorage for tlie niglit. Tlio distance to this point fi'om Dona e (a.s above 
placed), measured round tlie coast, is about 26 miles, sutliciently 
approximating to the 300 stadia of the narrative. Ihit the statement that 
the fleet ancdiored, 7rfjo9 alyuiKo}, seems to indic^‘lte that the spot was an 
open beach, and not a creek like the I/ab moutli. In this case we may 
place 8aranga 3 to 5 miles farther north. In favour of the Ilab is the 
fact that fresh water was h)mid at only 8 stadia (say mile) from the 
anchorage, that is, it might be conjectured, from a pool in the bed of tlie 
river ; for the I Cab is a mountain torreiit, which has a continuous flow 
only during rainy periods, a, circumstance wdiich would accwuit for the 
silence of the narrative as to any river being met witli liere. Then tliore 
has actually been a port in this place — a port abandoned so late as last 
century, in consequence of the silting up of the Ilab mouth. Its name, 
too, HokS no slight similaiity to that given to the spot where tlie fleet 
anchored. We have only to suppose that the S of the latter was originally 
K, and we shall have Kdpayya, n very fair representation Kka7'ak, tluj 
name of the Ifab port. However this may be, and it is certainly not a 
point to be pres.sed, there can be no doubt that the i^aranya of Nearchus 
wfiS either at the Hah mouth or a few miles farther north. In either 
case the estimated run woidd correspond very closely — in ono case, indeed, 
exiactly-*— with the actual distance. At this point the nai*rative becomes a 
little pbscui^, owing apparently to a clause or two of the original text 
having been omitted in the process of copying, or to some inadvertence on 
the part of the author. Tlic translations of Dean Vincent and Mr, 
McCrindle, too, aie not successful here, and tend to mislead tlie reader. 
It will be well to take the passage in the exact order of Arrian, omitting 
for the present those clauses which arc not material to the immediate 
question: ‘‘Sailing thence (from Saranga) they came to anchor at Saluda 
(lacuna) ; and passing between two rocks they brought to in MoroiUohar'a, 
haying made a run of 300 stadia^ There is plainly a gap in the narrative 
where it is indicated above. There is no mention of the length of the run 
from Saranga, nor the usual opening of a now passage witli such ex- 
pressions a.s“ sailing hence,’' or “On the following day they sailed;" 
instead of which we have an abrupt transition fiom the. anchoring at 
Sakala to the arrival at Morontobara. Vincent and McCrindle have 
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{ipparently eiideMVOured to fill up this lacuiiii., or at least to soften the 
harshness of the transition, by supplying words of their own. They have 
also so misread the mu-iative as to ti-ansfer the ]‘ocks from Morontohara to 
Sakala, The wliole passage may l)e tl»us rendered, following the order of 
the text Jis closely as possible. Hailing thence they anchored at HakaJa, a 
desert place ; and passing between two rocks, so close to each other that 
tlie blades of the oars on hot li sides tt>iiehed tlieni, they dropped anclvor in 
iMorontobara, having made a. rnn of 300 The liarbt)ur was large, 

well enclosed, deep and ealm ; but the entrance was nariow. In the local 
tongue it was called /laveji, because a uomaji first ruled this 

country. As they were passing between the rocks they encountorod great 
breakers and a violent current, but the fact was that to take a, circuitous 
course wide of tlie rocks seemed a, troublesome under taking.” MeCrindle's 
ti'auslation runs thus: “ Weighing from Haranga tliey reaeli Hakala, a 
desert place, and aucliorod. On leaving it. they passed t\vo rocks so close 
to each other tlvat, itc. tVc., ami after a course of 300 stadia they came to 
anchor at Morontol)ara.” Hern, by inserting tlie words ‘‘on leaving it,” 
and altering the ol der of the passage in the (Ireek, Mr. McCrindle puts 
the rocks at Sakala, and 300 stadia from tlie position assigned to them Iry 
Arrian. Vincent does the same. Me says: “Weighing from thence 
(Bakala), they passed lietweon two islets so near that tlieir oai's brushed 
tlu; rocks on each side, and at last reaelmd Moroutobara after a course of 
300 stadia^ Now we know that jSakala was somewhere on the open 
eastern coast of Hon MianT l>ay, and it is thus made to appear tliat 
Nearcluis (having ju-esamably left his wits bohiud liim at Hakala), with 
abuudatico of sea-way open to him, deliberately chaiged at an extremely 
narroNv passage l>et ween rocks! ’^riieu Mr. MePriudh^ tj’auslates: “They 
thouglit it a great acluiwemeiit to have passed those two rocks in safety, 
for when they wore p.msing iliem the sea Avas boisterous and running 
higb,” And Dr. Viueeut bus it ; “ In their passage, besides tlie danger 
of the rocks, they Inul eiu!ountered a seccre f/ale, a,nd a very violent 
curient, ami thought they had performed wonders in surmounting the 
dangers tliat suiToundeil them. ' 'riiere is not a. word about a gale, or 
about wind at all, in this part of tlie narrative, and the first mention of 
l>ad weatlier occurs some days later wdiou the liev‘t had left the mouth of 
ilic Arabius far behind. What actually occurred was clearly this. At 
tlie end of the run Nearchus found that tlie harboui; of MorontoBara 
might 1)0 reached at oiict? by the “narrow entrance ” described, and, the 
ci’twvs lieing no doubt tired after their long day’s row, he chose to risk this 
doulitful passage ratlier than face a more circuitous, though a safer, way 
in, which would have involved, a.s he thought, ‘"great trouble;” for this, 
and not “a great ucliievement/' or “wonders,” is the meaning of fitya 
fpynv hero. C. Mlilier rnake.s the passage very clear in rendering it: 
“ attameii t*xtrinsecus ciriMimna vigare ex alto nmds ardua res esse vide- 
liatui’.” 'Hie strong current and the liigh breakers met with in passing 
through w'er(‘, no d()uV»1, caused by the ebb lido’s rusl ring out b3M-he narrow 
and rucAV channel. The leaving out of consideration the tw^o highly 
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significant particles aWa — yap, importing the tact of tlic matte)' \v;)s 
that,” and introducing the explaiiatioi of the dangerous choice made l)y 
Nearchiis, has here led the English translators completely astray. The 
<|uestiou of the position of the rocks is of some little importance, as it 
affects the identification of Morotitobara, It is not said that tin? rocks 
were iiigli, and it is (juite possible that they may now 1)0 deep under sand. 
On the other hand, examination of the (country ai)out the Siroinlha hike 
might lead to tlieir discovery, and iViIonel lloldieh’s identilication would 
thus be confirmed. 

Sakata may he placeil, I think, a little east of Sldok Lak, l"rom 
Saranffa (say a, few miles north of the 1 1 ah mouth) to tliis s[)ot the 
distance would be 24 miles, and tliongb tlio length of the. run is not stated 
in tlie narrative we havt? other means of knowing, as will pr(‘.s<‘ntly lu? 
seen, that it )mis< liave been reckoned at 220 stadia. The shortness of the 

runs in this eai*ly part of tin? voyage shows that the lleet was entirely 

dependent on its oai's. We have two i*uns of 300 stadia i*ecoi*ded, and 
probably a full day's voyage woiild b(? about to Jiours, and the reekoning 
of progre.ss a..bout 30 stadia (3 miles) an bom*. Between Saranija and 

Sakata the fleet must have ])assed an island, though the fact is not 

mentioned. 'J^his was (kaldiUj now a j)art of the mainland. I would 
identify Ptolemy s Kohavr) on the (ledrosian Coast with (taddiu^ whieh is 
described in the Memoirs of the ( Geological Purvey as the most 
eonspicuous hill on the coast,” and as peculiarly white in colour,” so that 
it would be likely to attract the attention of passing navigators. In |)oint 
of distance from preceding anchorages the position assigned by Colonel 
Holdich to Moron tobara suits very well. I make it alTout 27 miles fi’om 
Bidok Lak, and in the na rrative it is said to be 300 stadia. From M oron- 
tobara to the mouth of tlie Araluus the run was 120 stadia, it is not 
certain, but probable, tliat tlic 70 stadia, stated to 1>0 the hiiigtli of the 
inshore channel lyy which the sea was reaclted, are included in this 
reckoning. It may be, by the way, that tliis channel was the usual and 
the safest means of aci?ess to Morontobarji, and rL*so) iod to by vessels 
coming from the north ; wliile some miles faitlan- south there was a short 
cut, but a dangerous one, ijito tlic harbour. It is easy to understand liow 
strong the temptation to run tlie l isk would be to Nea rebus - generally so 
cautious — and his tii‘ed crews wlieii it was found that tlie altcrnativ<? was 
to go round (eWf/HTrXoxrni) by tliis loiei»' ehaiinel. It may In* notiMl 
that when they left tliis channel at daylight the tide is said to liave been 
running out, a confirmation of my vii?w that it was running out; when thi? 
fleet arrived at the narrow entrance ” the previous afternoon or evening.^ ^ 
The w'hole description here points to the prol)abiUty of considerable 
physif^al changes being at that time in progress, 'riie spacious liai-lioui* had 
no doubt been gradually encircled by a belt of .saiid-duue.s, a-iid tlie action 
of tlie ti<le had kept a connecting channel open for some miles along tlm 
shore. It had also no doubt kept open a moi e direct communication with 


So daugeroiLs a pasisage would hardly have been altciupled after daik.^ 
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the outer soii at sonio spot Avhore perhaps the Siin(l-l)elt was narrow, and 
where tliere wei'e rocks, 

Fr(nn Morontohai'a , if that is identical, as Colonel Holdich has no 
doubt, Avith ^Sirondha lake, to Liarl. where l\o places the irioutli of the 
Arabiiis in those times, the clistanco appears to ho 10 miles, a sufficiently 
close correspondence with the 120 stadia, reerkoned by the navigators. The 
harbour at the river mouth is described as “ spacious and good,” but it 
is not said that it was deep, as was leported of Moron tobara. Is there 
any depression near LTari siniilm* to tl\at of Birondha Its non-existence 
would not, of course, invalidate Colonel Holdich^s identification, since tlua'C* 
has been phmty of lime for a. spacious harljour to be silted up to the level 
of the surrounding country. The process of physical change wdiich has 
here been so remarkable w'ould also leave no trace of the island wdiieh 
Avas near the harbour ; but as the island Avas noted as being ^Miigh,” it 
might |)Ossi])Iy be recognised in some isolated hill in the neigliljourhood. 

It Jias been said alaove that it is possible to supply ilie missing 
reckoning of run betAve(‘n ^armiga and ti^afcala, and that this was 220 
stadia. We find tlio omitted reckoning by means of the estimate, given a 
little later, of tlio total length of the course along the i*oast of the Arabitai 
territory whicli is stated to b(i 1000 stadia. The question lias been raised, 
indeed, as to the poitit from Avhich this measui*emeiit is to be taken, 
because Arrian says tliat it was from the place whence the fleet started 
and the original starting-point was the naval station 
on the Indus. If we suppose the latter to have been intended we find 
the sum of runs recorded, to be 

(a) lictvvccn the Kav.al Station and Alexaiuha's Haven . 300 i^tadiu 

(h) Between Alexander’s Haven and the Arabiiis . . 780 „ 

Total loSo „ 

To wtiieli must be added an estiiiiate of the nnrrrordid runs: 

{<() 70 litadia 

{b) 220 „ 290 „ 

Total 1370 „ 

S() that the statement of the leugtVi of the Avould be below the 

probable truth, according to tlie writerAs own data, by 370 a very 

important discrepancy. J 3 ut it is to be i*emembered that the writer 
expressly states that the of which lie gives the length is that 

along the ‘‘Coast of the Arabita\'^ and also that he has previously 
desciibevl tlie fleet as coining upon this coast when it arrived at Krokala. 
It is thus reasonable to assume that the 1000 stadia are to be reckoned 
from Krokala, or its vicinity, most likely from Alexa/ader's Haven Avhich 
was evidently cilose to Krokala,^ and Avhence, it may be sai<l, tlie real start 
Avas made after the 24 days' detention. Taking this as the correct point of 
departuie, the parajdus was as follows ; 
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Stadia 

Disianoo to places 
conjtHtnrally 


idoutitied.* 

Alexander’s Haven to Doma? ; oi- Observatory 
J.slan(l to a point 4 m. W. by N. from 
Karachi native town .... 

60 

Stat. miles. 

6 

Domaj to Saranga, a few miles N. of Hah mouth 

300 


Haraiiga to Sakala, a little E. of liidok Lak . 

220 

24 

Sakala to Moroni, obara, Sirondlia Lake . 

300 

27 

Morontobara to Arabius Mouth, Liari 

120 

10 

Total 

1000 

99 


The equivalent of looo stadia is too geog. miles oi* 115 statute miles. 
Measurement round a coast on a map will certainly yi( 4 d a slioi ter distance 
tliaii that actually run by tlic vessels whose? course is being traced, and no 
doubt a few miles may safely be added to the 99 above gi\ en, so that the 
estimates ^)f Nearchus were wonderfully near the truth. 

Tlie result of this review of tite early part of the voyage is to cordirm 
Colonel Holdich’s opinion as to the latitude of the Arabius mouth in 
those days. lie, however, thinks it probable tiiat the rivei* farther north 
then ran much to the east of its pi*cseiit t'oui'sc?. .If tliis was so, all 
the requirements of my theory of the march of Alexander to tlio 
Arabius are sutistied. It is to bo lioped that the investigation of the 
ancient topograjdiy of Houthern Balochistan will bo continued. 'J.’lie 
position of Moroutobara requires, I think, farther consideration, I should 
incline to place it more to tlic east tlian Colonel Tloldich does, thougli I 
am bound to feel much dillidence in dissenting from his opinion on such a 
point. The very name Slromlha may, I quite admit, l)o called in evideruM^ 
on his side, and it would be worth while to make inquiry as to any locial 
traditions connected with it. 

But it will be seen that (Jolonel Iloldiclds opinion that the estimat(?s 
of runs between Cape Monze and Morontobani (as identilied b}^ him) ai'o 
(vveessive can hardly now be maintained, lie has hijiiself ])rought to 
light evidence which proves that these estimates approach much nearta- to 
accui'acy than, under all the circumstances, ve could have expected. 
From the shortness of the runs for the first week after leaving Alexander's 
Haven it is most probable that in this part of its course the fleet had to 
depend on its oars alone. Hei*e the longest day's run was 300 stadia. 
The weather seems to have been fine and the sea cairn, since nothing to 
the contrary is stated. It is in the account of the eighth day’s run (from 
Pagala to Kabana) that we fijst find mention of wind. On this occasion 
the fleet was caught by a sudden squall from the sea (TrreO/xa vTrdka^ifidv^t 
rcif rtos fxiya €< ttovtov. The suddenness is indicated l>y iiTroXafxfiavcL) in 
which three vessels were lost, and no\v we have a run of 400 (according to 
.some copies, 430) stadia, and the estimates henceforth become excessive 
indeed. It is evident that as long as the mere rowing lasted the runs 
were estimated with remai*kable correctness, hub when sailing began the 
reckoning went altogether astray. It is prol)ab]e that sails weie lioiste<l 
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f()r the first tho run from Paguln when the uorth-enst nion- 

soou would favour t lie west- south-west roursc ; hence the long run. The 
squall most likely struclvthe fleet when most of this run had been made, 
for the anclioring at evening at Kahana was hut for a sliort time, and 
proliably to await the suhsidence of the wind and collect tlie wrecked 
(a*ews who had swum ashore. At midnight the fleet weighed again and 
I'an (probably under .sail) 200 siadia to l\r>ka 1 a. These runs wei*e no 
doubt imnnuisely over-estimated, as was fdso the next one (to the 
Toima'iis), put at 500 stadia^ as well that following (to Malana), stated to 
he 300 stadht. The final result is that paraph ts along the coast of the 

Orihc, tliat is, from the iiioutli of the Aralnus (PnralT) to 'Malana (Cape 
Malan), is stated f o he t6oo stadia in length, whereas measurement on a 
chart l>etw’een these points sliows the true distance to he only 850 stadia ! 
Oolonel lloldicli seems to me to have falhni into a mistake in regard to the 
WM‘at])er encountered l>y the fleet. With the exception of the squall above 
mentioned, wliicli, it is clear, l.MstfMl but a short time, tliongh long enough 
to wreck some of tlie (‘rank craft of wliicli the fleet was (‘omposed, the 
wea flier tlirougliout tlie whole voyage from Alexander's Haven appeal's 
to have been excellent. Wit bin a few lionrs after the squall the fleet was 
running before a fair and fresli breeze (fTrXwor nKpad) for the Tomerus, and 
after Masavna we find runs of 700, 800, and even 1000 stadia recorded — 
exaggeraf ions, no doubt, but .showing that, in respect (.)f weather all was 
going as w’cil as could be wi.^hed. '.riie liardships of tlie voyage w'ere 
certainly extreme, hut they arose from exposur(‘, scanty jaovisions, bad 
wafer, hard toil, and long watches. All tin's would very likely have its 
f'tlict on Nenrchus’ pow er of rec koning, hnt probably w hat chiefly vitiated 
his estimates wais his over-rating the aailhuf capaVvilitirs of the tubs built 
on the Indus. 


I'rbited by l’.AI.l.A^TY^a•^ Hanso\' i?: C o. 
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